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Rails Propose Tulsa Grand Jury Indicts 
140 in Strike at Refinery 


Reduced Rates 
On ‘Trainloads’ 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
TULSA, April 17.—What is 
believed to be the first “train- 


load rate” for petroleum prod-; 


ucts ever formally proposed by 
the railroads is embodied in 
Docket 16460 now pending be- 
fore the Southwestern Freight 
Bureau, proposing a reduction 
in rates from Mid-Continent 
points to Minneapolis-St. Paul. 
The proposal is that rail 
rates be reduced 7.5 cents per 
hundredweight on refined oils 
and 6 cents per hundredweight 
on low grade oils, with the re- 
duced rates to apply only on 
“volume shipments” of 40 cars 
or more to same destination. 
Rail movement from the Mid- 
Continent to the Twin Cities 
has decreased considerably, it 
was pointed out in support of 
the rate-cut proposal, while 
shipments have increased by 
pipeline, barge and lake tank- 
ers through the head of the 
lakes, then by short rail haul. 
Pipelines are said to have an 
advantage of 15 cents per hun- 





See also Oil Transportation 
News on Page 16. 





dredweight ‘approximately one 
cent per gallon) over rail ship- 
pers. Barging costs from the 
St. Louis area to Twin Cities 
are below 10 cents per hundred- 
Weight, according to one rail 
carrier’s investigation. 

As a result of these advan- 
tages, it was said, the equivalent 
of 543 cars of gasoline and 574 
cars of fuel oil moved by barge 
from the Mid-Continent to the 
Twin Cities in November, 1938, 
and about 1785 cars by pipeline. 

Meanwhile, rail-shipping re- 
finers have indicated that they 
regard the 7.5-cent reduction on 
gasoline as “too small” and sug- 
gest that the cut be at least 15 
cents, or about one cent per 
gallon. However, some shippers 
Said a 7.5e reduction on single 
car shipments would be “fair.” 

Typical af the rate cut pro- 
posed is the reduction on the 
Tulsa-Twin Cities rate from 46 
to 38.5 cents per cwt. 





N. P. N. News Bureau 

TULSA, April 17.—Three in- 
dictments against a total of 140 
persons, alleged to be members 
of the Oil Workers (C. I. O.) 
Union who have been on strike 
against Mid-Continent Petro- 
leum Corp. here since Dec. 22, 
were returned today by a Tulsa 
County grand jury. 

The indictments charge (1) 
conspiracy to bring about a 
strike and to intimidate refinery 
employes; (2) riot in connection 


;with the strike, and (3) unlaw- 


ful assembly in the refinery’s 
turbine plant shortly after the 
strike was called the evening of 
Dec. 22. 

State statutes list the con- 
spiracy and riot charges 
felonies, and the unlawful as- 


as 


sembly misde- 
meanor. 

The unlawful 
dictment contains 106 names, 
the riot indictment, 12 names, 
the conspiracy count, 38 names. 
A few of the names appear on 
all three indictments and a few 
others on two of them. 

President Jack Hays of the 
local union was among those 
named in the conspiracy indict- 
ment which charged that a 
number of the union members 
of the inner council met at 
Drumright, Okla. “on or about 
Dec. 22” and conspired and did 
call the strike. 

Following release of _ the 
grand jury’s final report and the 
indictments, County Attorney 

(Continued on page 22) 
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charge as 


a 


assembly 








East Coast Oil Companies 


Quizzed on Retail Prices 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, April 17. 
The East Coast oil investiga- 
tion, which has been smoulder- 
ing for many months, has flared 

up again. 

It has been learned that con- 
ferences are being held here be- 
tween anti-trust division officials 
and marketing officials of major 
oil companies and their subsi- 
diaries marketing along the 
Atlantic Coast from Maine to 
Florida. 

The conferences, it is under- 
stood, are the result of com- 
plaints from retailers and job- 
bers and chiefly concern alleged 
tampering with retail prices on 
the part of major companies 
at the stations of their leased 
operators. Also included are 
complaints as to company 
policies with regard to prices at 
which they sell to jobbers and 
consumers, it was said. 

According to the best informa- 
tion, the oil company officials 
are said to have appeared in 
response to an “invitation” sent 
out April 6 by Anti-Trust Divi- 
sion Chief Thurman Arnoid, 
who asked that marketing offi- 
cials come here “if they wanted 
to co-operate in) an investiga- 
tion of price complaints.” 

Although Arnold has not per- 


sonally conferred with the oil 
company representatives who 
have come here, it is said that 
he has “stuck his head in the 
door” to hear a part of their 
stories. Mostly, it is understood, 
their conferences have been 
with W. B. Watson Snyder, 
long time oil attorney with the 
department, and Edward P. 
Hodges, chief of the anti-trust 
division’s complaint section. 


Justice Department officials, | 
discussing | 


unusually open in 
the matter, said “we asked them 
in because we thought they 
would like to explain some 
things to us and thought this 
was better than sending out field 
investigators.” 

Some 15 major companies 
and their subsidiaries and affili- 
ates are said to be listed for 
these conferences; less than 
half this number have been in- 
terviewed so far. 


Just how this proceeding by 


the justice department ties in, 


with the Temporary National 
Economic Committee’s investi- 
gation of the oil industry, is not 
clear. Date of the “invitations” 
to the companies to the confer- 
ences was subsequent, however, 
to first intimations that the 


O’Mahoney group was changing | 


its tactics with regard to investi- 
gating the oil industry and 
would give oil men a chance to 
“tell their own story.” 


Texas Oil Men 
Seek 90-Day 
Oil Allowables 


in-! 


By Teletyne 
AUSTIN, Texas, April 17. 
The highly important statewide 
proration hearing here today 
before the Texas Railroad Com 
mission started out with 
promise of an open fight among 
operators in the various pools 
but wound up with spokesmen 
pleading for harmony, co-oper- 
ation and long-range planning. 
The fight apparently was 
nipped before it actually reached 
the snarling stage when Chair- 
man Lon Smith suddenly 
cessed the morning session and 
told the operators to spend the 
time until the afternoon session 
in an attempt to “get together.” 
Spokesmen for the operators 
then asked the Commission at 
the afternoon session to return 
to the plan of writing long: 
range proration orders which 
had proved so successful for 
the first quarter of this year. 
These spokesmen were joined 
by Commissioner E. O. Thomp- 
son who said that he had long 
been convinced that “we should 
have 60 to 90 day orders.” 
“This will give stability to 
your work,” Thompson told the 
other two commissioners who, 


a 


re- 





Earlier developments in 
Texas allowable _ situation 
are reported on Page 17. 





it will be recalled, had not con 
sulted him in the preparation oi 
the series of orders for April 
which caused so much turmoil 


|that today’s hearing had a rec- 


ord attendance. 


“We should keep our allow- 
able always within the estimate 
of market demand, as estimated 
by the Bureau of Mines,” 
Thompson also said. “These 
estimates have been pretty 
generally correct and are reli- 
able. We should set our state 


‘allowable low enough below the 


market demand so that new 
wells coming in will not cause 
the allowable to exceed the 
total set by the end of the 
period. 


“We have been drilling lots 


‘of wells. Shortly we will have 
|sO many wells that to give each 


well the bare marginal allow- 
able will take up the entire 
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market demand. Our sole duty, 
is to prevent actual physical | 
waste of oil and gas in its pro-| 
duction. We have come around | 
to expect the Railroad Commis- 
sion to find a market for all oil 
produced at a fair price. This’ 
is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult by the reason of so much 
drilling. Where are we going to 
get the additional market for 
the oil coming from the new 
wells being drilled by 1050 rigs 
running now in Texas?” 

Prior to Thompson’s remarks, 
the long-range proration orders 
had been advocated by R. E. 
Hardwicke, Fort Worth, Hines 
Baker of the Humble Oil & 
Refining Co. Houston, and 
Charles F. Roeser, Fort Worth, 
president of the Independent 
Petroleum Ass’n. of America. 

Roeser recommended that an 
order be written covering May, 
June and July, with the allow- 
able not to exceed the Bureau 
of Mines. 

“If you issue a 90-day order,” 
Roeser said, “new wells will add 
100,000 barrels which can be ab- 
sorbed, but if you go beyond 
that point, we will have pipeline 
proration.” 

Roeser then requested the 
operators present in favor of 
such an order to stand. A major- 
ity of those present immedi- 
ately responded. 

‘Three Members, Not Two’ 

Turning then to the Commis- 
sion, Roeser said, “this 90-day 
order should be signed, after 
consultation by three members 
and not two.” 

Loud and continued applause 
interrupted Roeser. After it had 
subsided, he said, “the oil in- 
dustry looks to you for the sta- 
bility to which we are entitled.” 

Hardwicke suggested that the 


Commission write a_ 60-day 
order during which time all 
operators would stay out of 


court, and the Commission could 
gather data from every pool in 
the state on which to base the 
succeeding orders on an equal 
basis. 

Charles I. Francis, Houston 
Attorney, referring to what had 
appeared was to be a fight 
among the operators, said that 
“if one field starts out contest- 
ing the allowable of another 
pool, we will be headed toward 
such a situation and condition 
that will destroy the proration 
laws of Texas.” He said that 
there was no more fundamental 
comparison between some pools 
than between night and day. 

Senator Hill, represent- 
ing some East Texas operators, 
had precipitated the wrangle at 
the morning session when he 
asked the Commission to give 
that field more aNowable and to 
lift the Sunday shutdown. 

“There are two great fields in 
Texas not getting their fair 
shares of the allowables,” Hill 
said. “They are East Texas and 
Oklahoma.” 


Joe 


API Committee Appointed 


To Study Dealer Relations 





FRENCH LICK SPRINGS,| able progress had been made.' 


Ind., April 17.—Promotion of | 
satisfactory dealer relations as| 
an essential to sound public re-| 
lations for the oil industry was | 
approved at a meeting of the) 
American Petroleum Institute’s 
central committee on public re- 
lations, held here April 15-16. 

A subcommittee on dealer re- | 
lations, authorized to work with 
the 13 regional public relations | 
committees, and headed by} 
Daniel T. Peirce, New York, of | 
Sinclair Refining Co., will study | 
the entire problem of dealer| 
relations, and will make recom-| 
mendations for the maintenance 
of satisfactory relations with 
dealers. Other members of the! 
subcommittee are: James Tan- 
ham, New York, of The Texas 
Co.; K. E. Cook, New York, | 
Standard of New Jersey; and 
Wilmer R. Schuh, Milwaukee, 
president of National Ass’n. of 
Petroleum Retailers. 

Subject of dealer relations| 


Mr. Bosworth stated, “this is a 
very serious problem and _ it 


would be quite unappropriate | 
for me to make any predictions 
at this time, but I am sure that! 


if both sides cool down our dif- 

ficulties can be ironed out with- 

out anyone being hurt. 
“Another conference is con- 


templated within the very near 
future.” 


Arkansas Tax On ‘Imports’ 
Of Gasoline Voided 


LITTLE ROCK, Ark., April 
18.—That portion of the Arkan- 
sas gasoline tax law which lev- 


ies a tax on all motor fuel in 


excess of 20 gallons in the gaso- 
line tanks of vehicles entering 


| the state has been held invalid 
iby the U. S. Circuit Court of 


Appeals on ground that it inter- 


fered with interstate com- 
/merce. State will appeal the 
case. 


will be placed before the group 
sessions on public relations to 
be held May 18 at API’s mid- 
year meeting at New Orleans, | 
it was decided. The subject will | 
be approached both from the 
dealer’s and the supplier’s view- 
point. 

It was also recommended 
that regional committees begin 
at once a comprehensive study 
of the dealer’s relationship to 
the industry and the part they 
play as businessmen in their 
communities. Such studies will 
cover the broad, general aspect 
of dealers’ relationship with 
supplying companies, generally, 
as well as with other branches 
yf the industry and with the 
consuming public. 


NAPR Group Confers 
With Indiana Standard 


CLEVELAND-~-Following an- 
nouncement has been received 
from National Ass’n of Petro- 
leum Retailers’ headquarters at 
Milwaukee: 

“A committee 


from the 


NAPR, headed by Wilmer R. 
Schuh, President, conferred 
with several officials of the 


Standard Oil Company of In- 
diana last week relative to the 
difficulties caused by the Stand- 
ard Oil Company salesmen in 
the field. 

“On the committee with Mr. 
Schuh were F. L. Bosworth, 
Vice-President in charge of Mar- 
keting of the NAPR and F. L. 
3rewer, Chairman of the Board. 

“The committee stated that 
they had been very well re- 
ceived and felt that consider- 


Proration Law Favored 
For Illinois 


N.P.N. News Bureau 
CHICAGO, April 17.--Most 
witnesses testifying at resump- 
tion of Illinois oil investigating 
committee’s hearings at Cham- 
paign, Ill, April 14 favored a 
proration law based on market 
demand, according to word re- 
ceived here. Next hearing will 
be held April 21 at Centralia. 
Similar hearings at Salem, 
Ill., April 7-8 indicated that 
most of the producing com- 
panies operating in Illinois 
were favorably-inclined to a 
state law providing for prora- 
tion and well spacing. (See 
NPN, April 12, Page 18.) 


Walsh-Healey Law Conference 


WASHINGTON Applica- 
tion of the Walsh-Healey law 
to oil companies, holding fed- 
eral government contracts for 
purchases of petroleum prod- 


ucts, will be discussed at a 
conference here April 28 be- 
tween representatives of the 


oil industry and the Labor De- 


partment’s government con- 
tracts division. The W-H law 
specifies labor standards for 


firms awarded government con- 
tracts. 


Pipeline Divorce Bill In 

WASHINGTON Senators 
Borah, Idaho, and_ Gillette, 
Iowa, jointly introduced a bill 
April 17 to divorce pipeline op- 
erations from oil company con- 
trol. 


a 





Illinois Oil May Back Up 
Into Oklahoma 


TULSA, April 18—Rail- 
roads’ proposal to put in a 
15-cent freight rate on crude 
shipped to Cleveland, Okla. 
homa, from Illinois oil fields, 
has aroused a storm among 
Sooner State producers. They 
interpret it as_ indicating 
that Illinois crude is avail- 
able at prices which would 
give a _ laid-down cost in 
Oklahoma less_ than local 
postings. 











‘Commission Agents’ 
Held Not ‘Employes’ 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
CLEVELAND, April 17.—Mis- 
sissippi’s supreme court has 
ruled that “distributors”, who 
own their own equipment and 
are paid on a commission basis, 
and their employes, are ot 
“employes” of the supplying 
company for purposes of the 
Mississippi state unemployment 
compensation law. 

This decision, which is con- 
trary to opinion of Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau in a similar case 
under the federal social security 
law (unemployment compensa- 
tion), reversed a lower Missis- 
sippi court’s ruling. 

Decision was handed down in 
two cases, one was entitled The 
Texas Co. vs. Wheeless and the 
other, American Oil Co. (of 
Hattiesburg, Miss.) vs. Wheel- 
ess. 


Frank Phillips Listed 
for U.S. C. of C. Talk 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, April 17. 
Frank Phillips, chairman of the 
Board, Phillips Petroleum Co., 
is scheduled to speak on “The 
Petroleum Industry in Tomor- 
row’s Business” at the 27th an- 
nual meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United 
States here May 1-4, according 

to the preliminary program. 


Supreme Court Will Hear 
Valvoline’s Appeal 
WASHINGTON, April 18. 


U. S. Supreme Court has noted 
“probable jurisdiction” in the 
appeal of Valvoline Oil Co. from 
a decision of the U. S. Court 
at Pittsburgh holding that its 
pipeline properties are common 
carrier lines, and hence subject 
to Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission valuation procedure. At 
ICC it was said today that a’- 
gument in the case is unlikely 
before fall. 
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Boston Truck Strike 
Hits Oil Deliveries 


BOSTON, April 18.—Strike 
of fuel and coal truck drivers 
called in the Boston area late 
ast week, which had also tied 
up deliveries of gasoline, was 
still in effect today with nego- 
tiations between representa- 
uves of local 68 of International 
Brotherhood of Coal and Fuel 
Chauffeurs and Helpers (AFL) 
nd supplying companies re- 
ported to be deadlocked. 

While the ban was reported 

have been on shipments of 
fuel oil only, nevertheless, gaso- 
ine had been affected and some 
stations suffered a_ shortage 
ver the week end. Today, how- 
ever, reports were that gaso- 
ne deliveries were being made, 
ithough with some difficulty. 

Contract of fuel drivers ex- 
pired April 1, and it was re- 
ported that the chief bone of 

ntention between the com- 
panies; and the Union was the 
expiration date of the new con- 
tract. The Union demand that 
the new contract expire Dec. 31, 


instead of April 1. It was 
pointed out by the companies 
that the Union would have 


creater bargaining power if its 
abor contract expired at the 
time of peak fuel oil deliveries. 


Day Is WPRA Secretary 


TULSA—Board of directors of 
Western Petroleum  Refiners 
has named John C. Day 
s secretary and Miss M. S. Col- 
ns, treasurer, according to an- 
nouncement by President Sim- 


A ~% am 
Assn. 


CIO Calls Walkout 
Of Tanker Employes 


NEW YORK, April 18.—Na- 
tional Maritime (C.I.0.) Union 
eported today that approxi- 


1ately 5000 employes on 133 
belonging to Socony- 
‘acuum, Standard of New Jer- 
sey, Tide Water-Associated, and 
D. Mallory & Co. were called 
ut on strike last midnight, fol- 
owing breakdown of negotia- 
ms over union’s demands. 
low many employes had heeded 
‘ne call, was not known today. 
Union said that three 
companies, operating ap- 
proximately 60 tankers, have 
greed to N.M.U. terms. 
Walkout affects 
Atlantic and Gulf 
not on the Pacific. 
Members of the federal mari- 
ume labor board were reported 
New York, attempting to 
settle strike. 


tankers 


The 


the 


vessels on 
Coasts, but 





FDR is ‘Hopeful’ 
Of Mexican Oil Settlement 


WASHINGTON, April 18. 
—President Roosevelt said 
today he is “hopeful” of a 
settlement soon of the Mex- 
ican oil expropriation con- 
troversy. 

At his press conference he 
was asked what Donald R. 
Richberg, who has_ repre- 
sented certain American and 
British oil companies whose 


properties were seized, had 
told him when he called at 
the White House earlier in 
the day. The President said 
they had ‘talked about the 
Mexican situation and that 


Richberg appeared hopeful 
of working out some sort of 





solution. The President 
added that he, too, was hope- | 
| ful. 








First Hearing Under 
New Kansas Oil Law 


WICHITA, 
The 
Kansas having 
April 15, the Kansas Corpora- 
tion, Commission has called a 
hearing April 25 at Wichita, to 
obtain evidence on which to 
base a proration order for May. 

This will be the first meeting 
of the 
new members were appointed 
some weeks ago by Gov. Payne 
Ratner. 

The notice of the hearing lists 
nine factors the commission will 
take into account in basing its 
allowables orders. One of them 
is given as “the prevailing price 
of crude oil generally in the 
state, and the various prices of- 
fered in relation theretee’ An- 
other is “the reasonable ability 
of each purchaser to satisfy his 


Kans., April 15. 


new conservation law in 


become effective 


commission since two 


or its demands for oil produced 
in this state, without concen- 
trating purchases in selected 


pools, and the availability of oil 
to the various purchasers by ex- 
change with, or purchase from, 
other purchasers of oil produced 
in this state.” 


Resolution to Censure Mexican 
“Expropriation” Tabled 


AUSTIN, Texas, April 15. 
The Texas Senate has virtually 
killed an effort by the House to 
condemn officially the Mexican 
government for “suppression of 
American rights” and the seiz- 
ure of foreign-owned oil prop 
erties. The senate voted 20 to 9 
to postpone to May 20 the House 
resolution. That date, it is be 
lieved, will be beyond the clos- 
ing date of the legislature. 
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Summarized oil legislative information below is based on reports 
received at Cleveland from Washington and state legislatures, which 
are deemed reliable although NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS assume 


no responsibility for accuracy or 


completeness of this 


information 


Congress 


SENATE BILLS 
US SB-2138, Capper, 


To establish division of o 
operatives in the Agriculture D¢ 
partment. Agriculture Committee 
US SB-2160, 

Providing 


Kansas. 


Texas, 


regulatior 


Connally, 
government 


and control of the economic and 
industrial structure of the nation 
in time of war. Finance Committes 
US SB-2163, Legan, Utah. 

Same as HB-5737 below. 


Affairs Committee. 
Res-114, Wagner, New York 


as H J Res- 


US SJ 
Same 
Committee. 
US SB-2181, Borah, 
lette, Iowa. 
Providing for divorcement of pipe- 
lines from oil company cor 
Committee. 


265 belo abe 


Idaho, and Gil- 


diciary 


HOUSE BILLS 


US H J Res-263, Woed, 
Authorizing bureau of labor statis 


tics to make 


Missour 


Studies of produ 


nd labor 
Committee. 
US HB-5737, 
Request. 

To authorize an 
not mentioned) to enable U.S 
with republic f 
constructing nationat 


costs in industry 
May, Kentucky, By 


ppropriation 
size ; 
to co-operate 
Panama in 


highway for defense purposes. Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee 
US HB-5749, Jefferies, New Jersey. 


and 
toll super 
ns Commit- 


construction 


system of 


nment 
yperation of a 


highways. Ways & Mea 


For govel 


tee 

CS HB-5750, Holmes, Massachusetts. 
To amend motor carrier act with 

respect to ICC power to limit scope 


of operations of certain carriers 
Interstate Commerce Committee 


ts H J Res-165, Wood, Missouri. 


Authorizing bureau of labor 
Statistics to make studies of pro 
ductivity and labor costs in indus- 


trv. Labor Committes 
US HB-5649, Schafer, Wisconsin. 
To repeal authority to enter re- 
procal trade Ways 
nd Means Committee 


agreemen 


State Legislatures 
Bills Introduced 


FLORIDA 
HB-221, Holt. 

Providing refund of 
on fuel used in operation of marine 
engines. To Finance and Taxation 
Committee. 

HB-250, Platt. 

Providing for refund of gasoline 
tax used in certain motor boats. To 
Finance and Taxation Committee. 
HB-266, Harrell. 

Places additional one 
upon gasoline and its 
Finance and Taxation Committee. 
HB-302, Allen, 

Prohibits use of 


gasoline ta. 


erent aN 


products ro 


auxiliary fuel 


tanks on vehicles on highways. To 
Motor Vehicles and Highways Com- 
mittee 

HB-334, Harrell. 


Relating to appropriation 
position of excise tax on 
HB-157, Getzen. 

Providing for 


ana adis- 
gasoline 
¢ 


licensing auto- 


mobiles and trucks for private use 
weighing not more than 3000 ibs 
Repeals all laws in conflict there- 
with. 
HB-198, Martin. 

Providing for issuance 
license to motor vehicles and ar- 


riers. 

SB-186, Kelly, 
Authorizing municipalities to col- 

lect license and excise ti 

iness privileges and 


¥@S on DUS- 


upon saies and 


transactions. To Cities and Towns 
Committee. 
SB-109, Westbrock. 

Providing for segregation ts 
on gasoline sold for use by atel 


craft. 


ILLINOIS 
SB-304, Ward. 


Extends sales tax at 3% 


' planning 


July 1, 1941, then reverts to 2% 
ro second reading in House 
SB-305, Ward. 

Extends utility tax at 3% until 
July 1, 1941, then reverts to 2% 
To second reading in House. 


NEW JERSEY 
HB-538, McClave. 


Appropriates approximately $35,- 
000,000 to state highway depart- 


ment, about $4,000,000 jiess than 
present highway appropriation. Pro 
vides for construction only where 
there is federal aid or WPA proj- 
ects. To Calendar. 
SB-330, Foran. 

Appropriating $25,000 to. state 


board. To 
Committee. 


OKLAHOMA 
HB-70, Miscovsky. 


Appropriations 


| Chain store tax Dill ‘o House 
Calendar, 
SB-296, Anglin. 


Relating to oil well 
common sources of 


spacing in 

supply. 

SB-298, Thompson, 
$1 auto license 

and non-profit 

SB-301, Hearne. 
Relating to license tax 

tractors. 


for churches 
organizations. 


fees 


on farm 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HB-1323, Lightenwalter. 
Limiting jurisdiction of 
service commission over 
property cn highways. 
HB-1315, Kenehan, 
Exempts from tax fuels used for 


publie 
carriers of 
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equipment of political subdivisions | 
and provides refunds. 
HB-1334, Dalrymple. 

Exempts from tax fuels used in 


, 


water craft and provides refunds. 
HB-1355, Eckels. 
Amending public utility law to 


eliminate contract carriers from pro- 
visions of the act. 
HB-1246, Brown. 

Appropriating $30,000 out of mo- 
tor license fund to board of 
finance and revenue for payment of 
loan and transfer agent. 

HB-306. 

Amending vehicle code relating to, 
among other things, restrictions on 
transportation of explosives, sus- 
pension of inspection stations and 
removing certain exemptions. 
HB-1282, Kane. 

Appropriating $50,000 to Depart- | 
ment of Internal Affairs for research 
intended te develop. additional 
sources of oil and gas in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

HB-1375, Sollenberger. 

Exempts from tax, liquid fuels 
used in stationary engines and for 
agricultural purposes, and providing 
refunds. 

SB-452, Kilgallen. 

Establishing public roads as state 

highways. To Highway Committee. 


WISCONSIN 
HB-676, Mace. 


Act relating to exemption and 
limitation of levies on utilities, chain 


stores, gasoline and income taxes, 
and the disposition thereof. To 
Judiciary Committee. 

% * * 


Changed Status 


CONNECTICUT 

HB-997. Increasing dealer deduc- 
tion from one to two per cent. Un- 
favorably reported and killed in 
House. 

SB-922. Providing for the dis- 
play of price signs at gasoline sta- 


tions. Killed. 

HB-1475. Providing that gross 
weight of commercial vehicles. be 
increased to 35,000 lbs. Killed. 

HB-571. Providing for size of 


price signs for sale of gasoline, 
licenses distributors, omits from ex- 
emption gasoline transferred from 
one distributor to another. Killed. 


DELAWARE 

HB-187. Increases 
for vehicles and 
reported in House. 

HB-403. Authorizing state bor- 
rowing of $800,000 to repay highway 
department. Killed in House. 

HB-469. Prohibits misleading ad- 
Vvertising in sale of motor fuel. 
Favorably reported and passed in 
Senate. 
MAINE 

HB-1758. Chain store tax. Ex- 
empts stations where daily average 
stock other than gasoline and petro- 
leum does not exceed $200. Reported 
by substitute 

HB-2217. In 

SB-42 und 48. Chain 
including filling stations. 
ably reported in Senate. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

SB-44. Providing for inspection of 
vehicles. Passed House. 

SB-52. Providing for price posting 
at gasoline stations. 
NEW YORK 

S Res-23. Extending to April 29 
time for report of committee created 
to investigate cost price of gasoline 
and other motor fuels. Adopted in 
Senate. 


eross 
loads. 


weight 
Favorably 


House. 
store tax, 
Unfavor- 


Passed Senate 


OKLAHOMA 

HB-85. Earmarks 97% 
line tax for highway 
Killed in House. 


of 2c gaso- 


maintenance 


HB-70. Chain store tax, exempts| 
stations primarily engaged in sale} 
of petroleum products. Recom-} 
mitted to Judiciary Committee in} 
House. 

HB-192, Blumhagen. Revising auto, | 
bus and truck tax and abolishing) 
mileage tax for highway use. Passed} 
Senate. 

HB-573. Tax on freight cars not| 
owned by common carriers. Passed| 
House as amended in Senate. 

HB-505, O’Dell. Corrected use tax 
bill. Passed House and Senate. | 

HB-544, Branan. Motor vehicle ex- 


cise tax. Passed House. 

HB-415, Porta. Gasoline’ tax. 
Passed House. 

HB-192. Auto, bus and truck 
license bill. Passed House. 

HB-415, Porta. Re-enacting 4) 
cents a gallon gasoline tax. Passed | 
Senate, | 

HB-536, Duncan. Fair Trades} 
Act. To House Calendar. 

HB-503, O’Dell. Corrected use| 
sales tax bill. Passed House and 
Senate. | 

HB-607, Blumhagen. Appropriat-} 


ing $5000 for Interstate Commerce | 
Commission hearing activities. 
Passed House. 

HB-603, Branan. Amended state | 
income tax bill provided for income} 
taxation of federal employes. 
Passed House and Senate. 

SB-298, Thompson. $1 tag tax on 
‘ehicles operated by church and non- 
profit institutions. Passed Senate. 

SB-180, Thompson. 
statutes relating to oil pipelines. 
Killed in Senate. 

SB-296, Anglin. 
ing of oil wells. 


Amending} 


Relating to spac-| 
Passed Senate. 

SB-301, Hearne. Relating to li- 
cense tax on farm tractors. To 
Senate Calendar. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

HB-885. Transfers $3,885,000 from 
motor vehicle fund to general fund, | 
and providing for return. Passed 
in House. 

HB-929. Defers automobile 
tration to April 1. 


regis- 
Passed in House. | 
RHODE ISLAND 

HB-559. 
tration to 
ported 


Defers automobile regis-| 
April 1. Favorably re- 
in Senate. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

HB-73. Distributing two per cent) 
of gasoline tax to counties. Un- 
favorably reported in House. 


TEXAS 

HB-94. Relating to load limits on 
highways. Unfavorably reported in 
House. 

HB-203. Clarifies gasoline tax 
law. Limits refunds to four cents 
per gallon. Unfavorably reported in 
House. 


Bills Approved 


ARIZONA 
SB-143. To provide for’ the 
licensing, bonding, and regulation of 
travel service. Approvec. 
CONNECTICUT 
SB-800. Relating to 
of gasoline stations 


the 
and 


location 
requiring 


a certificate of approval of local 
authorities. Approved, 
KANSAS 

SB-185. Confers powers on cor- 


poration commission to control crude 
oil production. Extensive changes 
in wording. Prevents discrimination. 


Changes exemption forms,  pro- 
cedure, etc. Approved. 
SB-346. Directs Governor to ex- 


ecute in behalf of state, to institute 
a compact to conserve gas and oil, 
which is to be an extension to Sept. 
1, 1939 of the Compact entered into 
February 16, 1935. Approved. 


Oil’s WASHINGTON CALENDAR .. 











| regulation 


Below are given the dates and notices of hearings, proceedings, new legis- 
lation, etc., which are of importance to oil companies. Notice is also given 


of regulations issued, 


interpretations 


of laws, new publications, et: 


with information as to how readers may secure official copies of these, 





HEARINGS: 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission: 


April 24—-Further hearings on 
question of need for safety 
for privately-oper- 
ated trucks. (Omaha, Neb.). 

April 27—Same as_ above. 
(Dallas, Tex.). 

May 1—Same as above (At- 
lanta, Ga.). 

May 3—On ICC order to show 
cause why contracts filed with 
ICC should not be open to pub- 


| lie inspection, why contract car- 


riers should not be required to 


|furnish information as to num- 


ber and types of vehicles oper- 
ated, commodities transported, 


| tonnage carried, miles operated 
_and other data. 


, HEARINGS: 
Temporary National Economic 
| Committee: 

June 1 (or before)—‘‘Forum” 


| for oil industry. 


CONFERENCE: 


April 28 Government offi- 
cials and oil industry represen- 


| tatives to confer over applica- 


tion of Walsh-Healey Govern- 
ment Contracts Law to pur- 


| chases of petroleum products. 


ARGUMENTS: 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission: 

April 28—On application of 
Southeastern railways to pub- 
lish reduced rates on petroleum 
products from marine terminals 
to inland points. (ICC Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.). 

May 15—On application of 
Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana 
for reduced rates from Baton 
Rouge refinery to points in Mid- 
west and Southwest. (ICC 
Bldg., Washington, D. C.). 


EFFECTIVE DATES: 


Federal Power Commission: 
July 11—Order 59, amending 


/rules of practice under Natural 


Gas Act. 


MEETINGS: 


May 1 and 2—American Trade 
Assn. Executive spring meet- 
ing. 

REPORTS AVAILABLE: 

(To obtain following, write; 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C.). 

RP1160. Properties of puri- 
fied normal heptane and _iso- 
octane (2,2,4-tri-methylpentane). 
Donald B. Brooks. Price, 5 
cents. 











FINAL REPORTS 














Montana 


Jan, 2—Adjourned 
March 2.) 


BILLS ENACTED 
HB-33. Providing method of as- 
sessment of pipelines continuing 
through more than one county. 
HB-3. Provides greater security 
for payment of wages by employers 
engaged in drilling for oil. 
HB-73. Eliminates provision allow- 
ing refunds to counties and munici- 
palities upon gasoline used by them. 


(Convened 


Also strengthens refund section of 
law. 
HB-165. Amending fair trade act 
HB-36. Relieving service station 


operators of auto 
accessory 

HB-350. 
tablishment 
and retail, operator must 
wholesale and retail tax. 

HB-347. Providing that 
ment of petroleum and natural gas 
royalties shall be entered by 
county clerk in the personal prop- 
erty assessment book under the 
name of the producer. 

SB-91. Legalizes initiative elec- 
tion which approved measure en- 
titled “State Highway Treasury 
Anticipation Debenture Act of 1938” 
which provided for gasoline tax of 
5 cents per gallon. 

SB-138. Providing 
dimensions and 
vehicles. 


$10 per annum 
dealers license. 

Providing that when es- 
sells at both wholesale 
pay both 


assess- 


for uniform 
weights of motor 


SB-39. Provides for joinder of 


parties in cancellation of oil and 
gas leases and quieting titles. 
Bills Which Did Not Pass 

HB-343. Requiring every person 


engaged in business of producing 
natural gas to pay license tax equal 


to three-eighths of cent per 1000 

cubie feet of gas produced. 
HB-408. Tax at rate of three- 

quarters of cent per 1000 cubic 


feet on persons transporting natura! 


gas. 
HB-380. Increase chain — stor 
rates, other than filling stations. 


HB-300. Tax of two per cent on 
gross receipts, gasoline exempt. 
HB-17 and SB-23. Eight hour da 


for drivers of commercial truck 
drivers. 
HB-68. Two operators on trucks 


carrying in excess of 10 tons. 

HB-124. Allocates fifty per cent 
of revenue from registration fees 
to treasuries of municipalities fo! 
streets. 

HB-352. 
per mile on 
limits. 

HB-406. Levying compensating 
tax on private trucks operated mo! 
than 20 miles beyond corporat 
limits of cities at $1 per 100 pounds 
and for-hire trucks at five per cent 
of gross earnings. 

HB-173 and SB-48. Creating labo! 
relations board. 

SB-182. To provide for a $10 fee 
for insurance to be paid at time 
of registration. 

SB-208. Defines, regulates) and 
licenses itinerant vendors. 

SB-214. Declaring natural gas 
pipelines public utilities, subject to 
regulation by the Public Service 
Commission. 


Mileage tax of one cent 
trucks outside cits 
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Fuel Oil Convention Hears 
Criticism of ‘Free Service’ 


By L. D. McGUAN 
N.P.N. Staff Writer 

ASBURY PARK, N. J., April 
15. The subject of ‘Burner 
Service” one of the outstand- 
ing problems facing the oil and 
burner industries, featured the 
fourth annual convention of the 
Fuel Oi] Distributors Associa- 
tion of New Jersey here April 
13 and 14. 

The oil industry has “edu- 
cated the fuel oil customer to 
expect more service than is nec- 
essary or can be provided”, said 
Raymond W. Henshaw, Home 
Fuel Oil Co., Passaic, in a talk 
which traced the entrance of 
fuel oil distributors into the 
burner and servicing fields. 

He told of the reciprocity be- 
tween burner and oil companies, 
with the former turning over 
newly created oil customers to 
fuel oil suppliers, who in turn 
furnished prospects for the 
burner companies. 

This led to the payment of 
money for such customers, he 
said, and finally to the entrance 
of oil companies into the burn- 
er field to escape competitive 
bidding for oil customers. With 
his entrance into the burner in- 
dustry, the oil man “inherited 
all the ills typical of a disor- 
ranized industry”, he said. 


With the natural decline in 
volume of burner sales. the 
“trend during the past two 


years”, he said, “has been along 
the lines of more and more at- 
tractive service offers’. 

This has resulted, he said, in 
the customer refusing to pay 
a reasonable charge for burner 
service—a reduction of revenue 
and an increase in costs—guar- 
antees which remove the sales 
of parts as a source of revenue 

and competitive “high pres- 
Sure salesmanship which has 
educated fuel oil customers to 
expect more service than is 
necessary or can be provided”. 

He chided fuel oil distribu- 
tors for their lack of knowledge 
about costs of providing serv- 
ice, citing figures which showed 
that it cost New Jersey distrib- 
itors between $8.33 and $15.38 
per customer for the season, or 
from $2.75 to $5.00 per call, 
to break even. 

The range of costs, he said, 
was due to the difference in 
operating conditions and service 
men employed. 

One service man, Mr. Hen- 
Shaw said, can provide adequate 
service for.300 to 400 oil burn- 
ers. The more common figure, 
he added, would be 300. Of these 
500 customers, he said _ that 


there will be an average of 30 
new users requiring four calls 
each during the season. The re- 
maining 270 accounts will av- 
erage about three calls each, or 
a total of 930 calls to be made 
by one service man. 

The figures he cited showed 
it costs the fuel oil company 
from $2500 to $4600, including 
salary of $1500-$3000, per year 
to maintain a man to service 
these 300 burners. 

These figures, he added, do 
not include collection loss. 


Sell Quality—Not Quantity 


He warned fuel oil suppliers 
that they were “forcing on the 
customer more and more for 
less and less to the extent 
where the customers’ suspicions 
are being aroused.” “Selling of 
quality service rather than the 
quantity is the most important 
angle,” he said. 

Digressing at the outset from 
his talk on “Merchandising of 
Fuel Oil’, Frank W. Lovejoy, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., New 
York, took issue with a previous 
speaker, Ralph E. Lum, mem- 
ber of the New Jersey House 
of Representatives who said 
that he didn’t think the legis- 
lature could or would reduce 
the gasoline tax at this session 
because it could not stand the 
loss of $7,000,000 involved in a 
one-cent reduction. Discussing 
oil bills introduced in New Jer- 
sey, Mr. |Lum had said that the 
oil industry “was getting off 
easy as far as New Jersey was 
concerned.” 

Lovejoy acidly asked “why in 
heaven’s name the legislature 
couldn't get oil out of its mind,” 
pointing out that taxes took 
one-third of the consumer’s Oil 
dollar now. 

Lovejoy jerked fuel oil 
tributors to attention 
prefaced his talk with the 
charge that of all marketers, 
“you are the rottenest.”’ He in- 
cluded his own company in his 
charge. He said that fuel oil 
was sold on price alone. 

“Fuel oil will have to get over 
into the gasoline bed’, he said, 
charging that distributors were 
too anxious for volume to do 
a good job of merchandising. He 
said that fuel oil distributors 
have “failed to apply to fuel oil 
the fundamentals of marketing 

creating acceptance of a 
brand”. The public “will pay 
the price for a product if it 
wants it, and it is within rea- 
sonable limits.” 

He scored “free 
“Second Avenue 


dis- 
when he 


service” as 
and 


selling.” 
selling, 





New Jersey Fuel Oil Dealers 
Re-elect Studerus 


ASBURY PARK, New Jer- 
sey—Officers of Fuel Oil 
Distributors Association of 
New Jersey for 1939, elected 
April 14, are: 

President, Ernest Studerus, 
Studerus Oil Co., Kearny; 
vice-president, Charles H. 
Bruett, J. Blondel & Son, Inc., 
Montclair; treasurer, A. C. 
Lindeman, Lindeman & Co., 
Inc., Newark; secretary, J. F’. 
Hoff, Jr., Princeton Fuel Oil 
Co., Princeton; and executive 
secretary, A. W. Rich, New- 
ark. Studerus was president 
last year; Lindeman and Rich 
also were re-elected to their 
positions. 

Board of Directors: J. M. 
Di Bella, West Shore Fuel Oil 
Co., Teaneck; H. A. Isaacs, 
Jr., Oil Delivery, Inc., Red 
Bank; S. C. Craig, Craig Fuel 
Oil Co., Rutherford; W. L. 
Yeomans, Plainfield Lumber 
& Supply Co., Plainfield; L. 
E. Marron, Home Fuel Oil 


Co., Passaic; and F. C. Con- 
key, Fuel Oil Supply, Inc., 
Elizabeth. 











said it was “not fundamentally 
sound.” 

“Are there any advantages of 
fuel oil?” he asked, contending 
that fuel oil was not sold on 
its advantages, but merely on 
price. 

William Sullivan, Jr., Shell 
Union Oil Co. told fuel oil dis- 
tributors that “despite the 
marked advancement within the 
past few years, there still exists 
in the oil heating field a sur- 
prising lack of reliable informa- 
tion as to what specifications 
a domestic fuel oil should meet 
in order to insure satisfactory 
burner performance.” 

He said that oil burner manu- 
facturers up to the last year or 
two have been so busy gearing 
up production lines that “in far 
too many cases the problem of 
combustion efficiency and the 
relation between oil burner per- 
formance and the quality of fuel 
it is designed to handle has es- 
caped their attention entirely.” 

Arnold Michelson, Minneapo- 
lis Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Minneapolis, told distributors 
that they should provide burner 
service, but that they should be 
properly equipped, and to sell 
“economical”, not “cheap” serv- 
ice, and to put profit into their 
operations. 

A. E. Lee, Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey, Newark, spoke 
briefly on the American Petro- 
leum Institute’s program of pub- 
lic relations for the oil industry 
and told distributors that they 
should show a “united front to 
the public.” 


Connally Law 
Hearings Set 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, April 17.-— 
The Cole oil subcommittee of 
the House Interstate Commerce 
Committee will hold hearings 
April 26 and 27 on the Connally- 
Dies proposal to make the “hot” 
oil law permanent. 

The dates were chosen by 
Chairman Cole so as to be non- 
conflicting with the many other 
hearings of the busy Interstate 
Commerce Committee, and, be- 
cause of the press of business, 
the “hot” oil hearings will be 
held in the afternoons, it was 
explained. 

Connally’s bill (Senate 1302) 
passed the Senate on March 23 
under the “unanimous consent” 
procedure—there was no objec- 
tion, so the bill passed without 
a record vote. No hearings 
were held by the Senate commit- 
tee considering the measure, 
adopting Sen. Connally’s recom- 
mendation that the matter was 
fully discussed at hearings two 
years ago. 

It is understood that chief op- 
position to “permanization” of 
the “hot” oil law will come from 
independent marketers, led by 
Paul E. Hadlick, secretary of 
National Oil Marketers 
as it has in previous years. 


Acen 
ASSN., 


The Cole subcommittee in the 
House includes Representatives 
Cole, Maryland; Kelly, IIL; 
Mapes, Mich.; Wolverton, N. J 
and Pearson, Tenn. 


"? 


O'Mahoney Inquiry 
Gets $600,000 More 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, April 17. 
A bill appropriating an addi- 
tional $600,000 for use by the 
Temporary National Economic 
Committee (the O’Mahoney 
monopoly investigating commit- 
tee) is now before President 
toosevelt for approval. It is ex- 

pected that he will sign it. 

However, the $600,000 addi- 
tional appropriation did not 
slip through Congress without 
some members inquiring as to 
what the committee has done 
with the $500,000 which it re- 
ceived last year. 

Chairman O’Mahoney §an- 
nounced last week that an 
“open forum” type of inquiry 
would be launched when the 
committee takes up the oil in- 
dustry sometime prior to June 
1. Oil men—big and little, and 
of all shades of opinion—will 
be given a chance to “tell their 
own story,” according to O’Ma- 
honey’s announced plans. (See 
N. P. N., April 12th.) 
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If 


Indiana Standard’s 50 Years 
Were Lived in America’s 
Cauldron of Social Progress 


By WARREN C. PLATT, Editor 


The Standard of Indiana is celebrating its 50th birthday 
thiis year. It points with pride to its record, in its just issued 
annual report for 1938. 

The company recites its material assets totalling $725 
million; that it serves all the territory east of the Rockies 
except in four states; that it has 30,000 employes and nearly 
100,000 stockholders, as compared with 6078 when it was 
“dissolved” from the old Standard Oil Co. nearly 30 years 
ago. 

Then, like most businesses, it mentions the company’s 
ocial contribution to the country in a short paragraph, as 
follows: 

“For fifty years Standard of Indiana has successfully 
turned a natural resource which is almost worthless in its 
crude state into what economists call wealth. This wealth 
has gone to the owners of the earth from which it was 
extracted, to the men who toiled producing and manufactur- 
ing and distributing, to scientists in laboratories, to inventors, 
investors, <uppliers and carriers of goods and materials, and 
to government. A large share has also gone to customers 
im Savings on transportation costs and in abundant free serv- 
ice. Jobs, security, human happiness—these are ‘profits’ 
cistributed in the fifty years which have not appeared in 
the accounts but have been added to the permanent social 

-sets in the nation’s balance sheet.” 

These are assets to which the whole oil industry can 
very properly lay claim, social assets provided by every oil 
well and every gasoline pump; “jobs, security and human 


SS 
er) 


happiness” that come from every company in the oil industry 
no matter how large or how small. The existence of these 
assets is known to every oil industry employe and every 
oil industry stockholder of which there are more than 4 
million of each at least. But do these people directly asso. 
ciated with the oil industry actually see and think of these 
assets? When these oil people do fully realize and appreciate 
these social values which they are drawing from oil and 
helping to contribute to the rest of the country, will there 
not te a better understanding of all business by the so-called 
“general public’ which consists of employes and stockholders 
of other industries? 


The Standard of Indiana’s comment suggests if the “pub- 
lic relations” job of which much has been said in the oi! 
industry, could not be better done by each industry making 
its people more conscious of the social assets of their jobs 
and investment? It also questions if one group that has 
bought “cheap transportation and abundant free service” 
from another group are interested in hearing more than that? 
It questions if the oil industry by the quality of its product 
and its low price has not made the best argument to othe: 
groups that it can and if that isn’t about all the “other 
group” can be interested in? 

To be read in connection with this thought are tw 


more paragraphs from the Standard of Indiana’s 1938 report, 
as follows: 


“The long years of vigorous business activity have not 
been entirely clear sailing. Any individual or organization 
occupying a position of leadership is bound to be subjected 
in time to criticism and attack, and this company has had 
its share of both. It has had to adjust itself to changing 
social ideas. But the best proof that it has been right and 
fair and amenable to the public will is that it has constantly 
enjoyed extensive patronage and support. No company could 
be strong at the end of fifty years if it had not earned the 
respect and confidence of people served. 

“Because it was a pioneer, Standard of Indiana once 
enjoyed about 90 per eent of the oil business available where 
it operated. Its business today, though far greater in volume, 
is only a fraction of the total. Many oil companies not in 
existence then are now of major importance. Competitors 
are numbered in hundreds or thousands today where they 
could be counted on the fingers. There has been business 
enough for all. All the stimulus of competition has made 
growth for all.” 

Certainly the Standard of Indiana has had its full share 
of political and competitive attacks, far more than any of 
‘ts old brother Standard companies. But lets look at the 
times and the country in which this Standard has been 
most active these last 30 years particularly. That may 
afford a clearer view of the oil industry’s “public relations” 
problem, as well as somewhat of an explanation for ‘The 
Indiana company’s”’ troubles. 

It was about 35 years ago that the great “Teddy’ 
Roosevelt got well into his campaign against ‘“malefactors of 
great wealth.’ He aimed his shots at their corporate strong- 
holds on Wall Street and lower Broadway but he got most 
of his political support from the far west, from the market- 
ing territory of what was later this “Standard of Indiana.” 
During Teddy's reign, if memory is correct, attention on 
these ‘‘malefactors’ was largely centered on those alleged 
to be in the oil industry, thanks to a group of never-say- 
die independent producers and refiners in Western Pennsy!- 
vania. There was a senate investigation of Standard Oi! 
another by the Interstate Commerce Commission, still another 
unearthing tons of facts and figures by Secretary Garfield 
of the department of commerce. All of this lead to the 
starting of the big suit to dissolve the Standard which brought 
out more publicity and was finally won in 1912. 

All of these attacks got their heartiest support and 
oftentimes theiit only support from statesmen and others 
in the present Standard of Indiana territory. Even the special 


assistant to the attorney general who won the prosecution 
came from Minnesota and the court that awarded him the 


victory was in St. Louis. 
But it was not any war on the Standard or the oil 
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industry that the people in this vast western territory were 
primarily concerning themselves with. During most of the 
life of this present Standard company the first descendants 
of the early settlers had begun to straighten up the evils 
and repair the faulty machinery of government that always 
have resulted from the rush of pioneering days. These 
farmers and ranchers were trying to overcome their own 
difficulties, due to the rush of pioneering and also to their 
own experience and ignorance. They fought the railroads 
for their high freight rates and the practices and charges 
of the grain elevators. They finally attacked the farm ma- 
chinery manufacturers and the packers, 


There were no political machines, at least state-wide of 
any consequence and the electorate decidedly did its own 
thinking and voting. So with these frontier evils and the 
spirit of the frontier still politically rampant, good men and 
bad, silver-tongued orators—some who were real leaders and 
others just charlatans—cruised up and down the Mississippi 
and Missouri river valleys charging all the evils, corporations 
and “windmills” in sight. Political ‘‘movements”’ of all shades 
of character, honesty and strength were started. Some 
flourished for only a short time and others continued for 
years. Men made a business of stirring up the voters and 
some are following that “business” to this day. A dynasty 
of political reform, or discontent, whichever way your lean- 
ings may be, was worked up by one orator from Wisconsin 
and it has been handed down to his sons as a “going busi- 
ness." The “causes” got to be such a curse that William 


Allen White, editor and sage of Emporia, Kans., himself,’ 


even by today’s standards, a “progressive,”’ seized his pencil 
and wrote a phillipic against the nostrum peddlers that will 
always be a classic. He bluntly urged Kansas to “raise 
more corn and less hell.” 

It was and is still, thank God, Democracy’s way of think- 
ing, of acting and of making progress. And great and lasting 
progress was made for these United States and all the people 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific by what went on in this 
cauldron of public thought outlined largely by the marketing 
territory of the Standard of Indiana. 

Into this maelstrom of political struggle at the turn 
of the century came the beginning of the gasoline age, and 
into this particular territory came the vast new oil fields 
of Kansas and then Oklahoma and Texas. While the political 
battle against ‘“malefactors of great wealth’”’ raged, into this 
same area came opportunity for thousands of people to ac- 
cumulate real substantial amounts of wealth and for many 
hundreds of thousands to make a better living than they 
ever had before. 


On the ever increasing floods of new and cheap crude 
oil came new refiners who sent their kerosine and gasoline 
into the Standard’s territory by tank car. They fought with 
the Standard for a phenomenally increasing market demand, 
the size of which no one really appreciated, else the prices 
would have been ruined at the outset. But the tremendous 
increase in demand for gasoline by reason of the growth 
of the automobile’s use, kept increasing the gallonage per 
outlet and reducing cost per ‘gallon so rapidly that no de- 
crease in price due to this new competition could destroy 
the profit. 

So every one made money—much money. Refineries paid 
out in a few months time. Independent jobbers grew over- 
night to great size and accumulated even large fortunes. 
The Standard’s various managements rubbed their eyes and 
cried aloud in fear that the next wave of cheap crude would 
swamp them. But it didn’t. 

The new competition was aggressive. It seized on the 
progressive political thought and aimed investigations and 
Other legislative attacks at the great oil competitor. The 
newcomers banged away at the freight rates and got them 
reduced so they could grow still more. 

And all the time the people in these two great river 
Valleys, sound, but aggressive thinking Americans, were 
being appealed to by bearers of still newer ideas and nos- 
trums. The big war prices for farm products added to the 
growth. The after-war deflation blew up most of the quick 


panaceas. Old refiners quit as fields dried up. They died 
or sold out and their successors became the big new oil com- 
panies of today. Jobbers also retired from business generally 
with comfortable savings. 


Out of the boom period of the late 1920's came another 


army of competitors. Then we had another blowup and ‘here 
we are today. 


The oil producing states have instituted much needed 
conservation laws so the wild floods of cheap crude, that 
wasted billions of barrels of crude oil, are no more. 

Independent refiners, by reason of lack of cheap crude 
and jobbers turning away from their own private or “un- 
branded” gasolines and adopting more easily sold national 
brands—a product of the modern today—have dried up 
to but a couple of handfulls. 


The simply unbelievable increase in gasoline demand 
by the automobile, increases year after year of better than 
15 per cent and upwards of 27 per cent, an increase that 
has obtained every single year from the beginning of the 
gasoline age to the present except in 1932—that gift of a 
market increase of such great proportions seems to be over. 
The various booms have brought many people to oil market- 
ing. The ten years of large unemployment have sent 
thousands of men into the oil business who are willing to 
take WPA wages or less. 

One of the greatest eras in American commercial and 
political history has passed. And the Standard of Indiana, 
right in the thick of it all these years, pauses on its 50th 
birthday to rather wonderingly comment to its employes 
and its stockholders that there had not been “entirely clear 
sailing.” 

3irth of new ideas, especially of freedom, seem always 
to have been accompanied by more pain and battle than 
birth of men. And great new ideas have been born in Stand- 
ard of Indiana territory these past 50 years. 

So perhaps the Standard is well entitled to the observa- 
tion, that it makes in its report that “no company could be 
strong at the end of fifty years if it had not earned the 
respect and confidence of the people served.” 

To which, might well be added, that no company could 
have survived the storms of this adolescent gasoline era 
in this cauldron of political and economic reformation in 
the Middle West, unless it was giving the people fair value 
for their money. 

There probably is not a competitor of this or any other 
big company, nor probably a trade or newspaper editor either 

who does not feel that he could greatly “improve” the 
company's operation if he had his say. But when we look 
at this company’s record of growth and constant dividends, 
and at the ever increasing and for the most part strong 
competitors, and we consider that its employes have increased 
to 30,000 and its owners to 100,000—well, one cannot help 
but think that with all our trials and tribulations, the Stand- 
ard of Indiana and its thousands of competitors are typical. 
American institutions of which America should be proud. 

Could there not be a greater realization by all of us 
of the fact that in a free democracy such as ours, progress 
is made by human beings each contesting for his point of 
view and for more of this world’s goods; that the harder 
the battle the greater and sounder the progress. But cannot 
there be a better recognition that this is evolution and that 
there are rules that can be written and adhered to which 
will expedite and make easier and more pleasant our adjust- 


- ment ‘to changing social ideas” to quote the Standard’s 


annual report? 

So to Messrs. Seubert et al., to his 30,000 employes and 
his 100,000 stockholders, many happy returns of the day. 
Past years with you and your predecessors have been neither 
dull nor uninteresting. While the times were stormy both 
you and your competitors and even us editorial bystanders 
profited but, we all will agree, the consumer profited the 
most. 

One outstanding trait of this oil industry and the human 
beings in it is that they will always leave a fight, no matter 
how glorious it is, for a party. So here at your 50th birthday 
party we wish you and your associates many more of them. 
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TRANSPORTATION NEWS 





Latest developments in freight rates, legislation, taxes, 
regulations, and new construction affecting the transport- 
ing of petroleum products by truck, barge, tanker, pipeline, 


end railroad. 





Rails are Foiled in Effort 
To Regulate Private Trucks. 





N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, 
railroad-inspired attempt to slip 
over a revised “commodities 
clause” in the 
merce Act which would have re- 
sulted in divorcement of pipe- 
lines from oil company owner- 
ship, and could have virtually 


abolished the privately operated | 
truck and barge has been tossed | 


out of the Wheeler-Truman om- 
nib us_ transportation bill. 
(S.2009). 


If enacted, this provision | 
would have barred oil com- 
panies, including jobbers, from 


operating their 
haul their products—if they 
were in “interstate commerce.” 
It would have also prevented 
department dairymen, 
grocery stores, and many other 
large customers of the oil in- 
dustry from delivering their own 
products. 

But for the fact that pipeline 
barge, and some private truck- 
ing representatives saw through 
the attempt, it might have got 
through congress. However, a 
number of pipeline witnesses 
massed in the committee room 
Jast week, a larger number of 
barge representatives came in, 
and several representatives of 
private trucking interests were 
present. 

Testimony on the 
commodities clause was cut 
short, however, when Chairman 
Wheeler announced to everyone 
in the room that if they were 
there to testify on this clause 
they were wasting their time, 
because he didn’t think either 
the clause itself nor pipeline di 
vorcement were in the proper 
forum when they were before a 
committee discussing railroad | 
legislation generally. He indi- 
cated this provision would be 
tossed out of the bill. 

Several of the witnesses filed 


own trucks to 


stores, 


amended 


formal statements with regard | 


to the commodities clause, but 
no pipeline witnesses actually 
testified, and only one or 
from other forms of transporta 
tion. 

[It is understood that the re 
vision of the commodities clause 


April 17.—A | 


Interstate Com- | 


two |} 


‘was promoted by a prominent 
railroad lawyer and was draft- 
ed in the bill, which, as written, 
‘included a number of other rail. 
;road-sponsored changes in the 
iInterstate Commerce regula 
\tions. The Interstate Commerce 
|Commission, likewise, through 
|its legal division, aided in draft 
ing of the measure. 
| William H. Ott, 

the National Council of Pri- 
vate Motor Truck Owners told 
ithe committee in his statement 
‘that such a clause would “dis- 
jrupt distribution processes and 
iseverely affect the consumer.” 


president of 


Private Truckers Deny Need |Mid-Continent Rate 


For Federal Control 


N.P.N. News Bureau, On ‘Gas’ to Illinois 


WASHINGTON, — 17.—| 
Representatives of industries 


which use private carrier truck. 
'transportation told Interstate. 


Commerce Commission Exam- 
iner R. W. Snow at hearings 


ere last week that there is no 


need for federal regulation of 
the private truck, because state 


and local authorities regulate it 


adequately. 

The petroleum industry was 
represented at the hearings, 
part of a series of presentations 
in connection with the ICC’s in 


‘vestigation into private carrier 
regulation, by J. F. Winchester, 


manager of the automotive de- 
partment of Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey. 

“It is my belief,” Winchester 
said, 
authorities are fully competent 
to deal with private carrier.” 








Rates from Shreveport Area 
Into Southeast May Be Cut 


TULSA, April 18.—Because of 
an 800-car-per-month loss of gas- 
\Oline business originating in the 
‘Shreveport, La. area to compet- 


ing transportation facilities, 
Southwestern rails in S.W.F.B. 


Docket 163 92 propose reduced 
ipetroleum rail rates from south- 
western and Mid-Continent ori- 
gin points to Southern Freight 
Ass'n. territory and lower Mis- 
River 

Following are representative 
of proposed rates on refined oil, 
together with normal rates and 
amount of reductions in cents 
per hundredweight: 


Sissippi destinations. 


From New Pro- Re- 
Orleans to: Normal posed duction 


Vicksburg, Miss. 24.0c 18.5¢ 5.5¢ 
|Mobile, Ala. 28.0 22.5 5.5 
|Birm’gh’m, Ala. 37.0 31.5 $5 
Nashville, Tenn, 47.0 ot 9.5 
|Atlanta, Ga.. 47.0 32.0 15.0 
Louisville, K\ 48.0 38.0 10.0 
iF rom Shreve- 

| port to: 

‘Memphis 33.0 24.5 8.5 
Vicksburg 26.0 18.5 aa 
!Mobile 42.0 32.5 9.5 
i\Birmingham 47 $7.5 9.5 
‘Atlanta 54.0 38.0 16.0 
Louisville 48 38.5 95 


‘Gas’ Line Threat Cited 


| Reduced rates, according to 
lrails, would prevent further re- 
\ductions in rail tonnage, induce 
shippers to return to rails a sub- 
|Stantial portion of tonnage now 
|handled by competitors, assist in 
icheckmating growth of private 
transportation agencies, aid re- 


_ Interstate 


finers who have been forced to 
cease or curtail their operations 
due to inability to compete on 
present rate structure, discour- 
age contemplated construction 
of gasoline pipeline to serve 
Shreveport, La.—Eldorado, Ark. 
group and inevitably to serve 
East Texas group, and to en- 
courage movement of long-haul 
traffic. 


ton, Ranger, Waco, 


“that the state and local! 


‘ton, 36.5¢c; 


May be Cut by Rails 


P.N. News Bureau 
TULSA, April 18.—Efforts t 


realign petroleum rail rates in 
the Southwest have resulted in 
publication by Southwestern 
Freight Bureau of Docket 16457 
proposing reductions in petro- 
leum rail rates from Kansas 
City, Mo.; Coffeyville, Kans..: 
Tulsa and Vinita, Okla.; Shreve- 
port, La.; and Ft. Worth, Hous. 
San An- 
tonio, Uvalde, Brownville, Pecos 
and El] Paso, Tex. to several Illi. 
nois destinations. 

Reductions between repr‘ 
sentative Mid-Continent-Illinois 
points range from 2.5 to 6.5 
cents a hundredweight on re- 
fined oil. Shown below are pres- 


‘ent and proposed rates in cents 


per hundredweight, togetine 
with amount of reductions, from 
certain Mid-Continent points to 
Illinois destinations. 


Pro- Re- 
Tulsa to: Present posed- duction 
32, ee 36.0c 33.5c 2.5« 
Centralia .. 40.0 33.5 6.5 
Du Quoin.. 36.5 33.5 vo 
Ft. Worth to: 
Core. 2. 38.5 36.0 a 
Centralia .. 42.5 36.0 6.5 
Du Quoin... 38.5 36.0 v Se) 


Proposed rates to Cairo, Du 
Quoin and Centralia, Ill. from 
Kansas City, Mo. and Coffey- 
ville, 32c; from Wichita and 
Shreveport, 33.5¢c; from Hous- 
from San Antoni 
38c; from Pecos, 39.5e; from FE! 
Paso, 43.5c. 








‘Grandfather’ Rights 


Lost by Change 


In Operations, Supreme Court Holds 





By Teletype 

WASHINGTON, April 18. 

A motor carrier who was in op- 
eration on the “grandfather 
date” (June 1, 1935) specified in 
the Motor Carrier Act, but who 
changed his type of operation 
subsequently, is not entitled to 
Commerce Commis- 
sion authority to continue opera- 
tions, the Supreme Court has 
held. 

The opinion was handed down 
in the case of Dan. E. Maher, 
Oregon and Washington bus op 
erator, who contended that the 
fact that he was in operation as 
a common carrier on the “grand- 
father date’ entitled him to a 
certificate of public convenience 
and necessity for his present op- 
erations. 
ating “anywhere for hire,” but 
since that time has changed his 


In 1935 he was oper- | 


operations to regular service b: 
tween fixed termini — Portland 
and Seattle. (NPN March 
page 17). 

This case is regarded as para 
leling that of a York, Pennsy! 
vania oil trucker, Gable Trans- 
port Co., Inc., in which ICC hel: 
(as in the Maher Case) tha’ 
changed operations preclude 
the trucker from an oil truck 
ing certificate under the ach 
Carrier Act. Prior to the “‘grand 
father date,” Gable ak peen 
hauling building material, floui 
and farm produce, but in No- 
vember 1935, purchased tank 
truck equipment and began hau! 
ing petroleum products. ICC 
held this, like the Maher chang 
in operations, did not fulfill th: 
“continuous operations” require 
ments under the M-C act. (NPS 
Feb. 8, page 13). 

Maher appealed to the Courts 
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after the ICC had ruled against | Transfer, Inver Grove and St. 
him, contending that the “grand-| Paul Park, Minn. is proposed 
father” clause said nothing | in Western Trunk Line roads in 
about a change in operations as | Docket D-37-338. Present rate 


long as applicant was in “con-| js 28 cents per hundred pounds. 
tinuous operation” as acommon| pails pointed out in the 


arrier. 
” docket there are three alterna- 


re: Pee: SONNE: Sh: Chee Eas | tives to be followed in supply 
above, licant : : or nt 
SON SEN SY SUES ing the Twin Cities area with 


certificates on the basis of pub- | : 
lie convenience and necessity, | Petroleum products, all three 


but must make a showing. Un- 
der the “grandfather clause,” no 
such showing is necessary if op- 
eration has been “continuous” 
since the “grandfather” date. 





Independent Jobber 
May Build Refinery 
Near Madison, Wis. 


MADISON, Wis., April 17.— 
Construction of a refinery here 
to operate on Illinois crude is 
being considered by A. J. Fiore, 
Jr., of the Fiore Coal & Oil Co. 

This is the second refinery 
proposed for Wisconsin, which 
now has no refineries. The 
other, a 5000-barrel plant, is 


planned at Milwaukee by Wis-| 
consin Refining Co., which has | 


already received its state 
charter. 
The plant Fiore has under 


consideration would have a 


capacity of 1200 barrels daily. | 


Coke by-products would be dis- 
tributed by the existing Fiore 
company, which has a large re- 
tail coal and coke business in 
Madison. Refined products 


would be marketed in the Madi-| 


son area. 


Site considered for the project 
is in Summitt, western suburb 


of Madison, where Fiore now|} 
has a bulk plant with about 1,-| 


400,000 gallons capacity. If the 
refinery is 


—it will be a Fiore enterprise, 
but a separate corporation from 
the present Fiore Coal & Oil 
Co., it was said. 

* SS * 


Illinois-to-Madison Rate 
On Crude is Filed 


WASHINGTON, April 17.—A 
railroad freight tariff, effective 
May 6, has been filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion providing for a commod- | 
ity rate of 15 cents per hundred | 


pounds on crude _ petroleum 
shipped to Madison, Wis., from 
Tilinois oil 


Ill. 


Minneapolis Refinery? 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
TULSA, April 18.—An eight- 
cent-a-hundredweight reduction 


in rail rates on crude from II-! 


linois oil fields to St. Louis, Mo. 
and Minneapolis, Minnesota 


built—a_ decision | 
may be reached within a month) 


fields—specifically, | 
East Odin, Salem and Sandoval, | 


| involved use of Illinois crude: 
'1. Construction of refinery in 
| Twin Cities area to be supplied 
| by Illinois crude at reduced 
| rail rate, 2. Rail ship Illinois oil 
ito East St. Louis, Mo., store 
| it there and barge it to Twin 
| Cities for refining, or 3. Rail 
ship Illinois crude to East St. 
Louis, refine it there and then 
barge refined products to Twin 
Cities. 

Rails apparently favor the 
first alternative. They cite as 
argument for establishment of 
reduced rates to Twin Cities 
area the proposed construction 
of a refinery at either Inver 
Grove or St. Paul Park. 


| 
' 
| 
| 


Northern Refineries Leased 


ALMA, Mich., April 17.— 
Midwestern Refineries Co. has 
| leased for three years the for- 
|mer Northern Refineries 1500 
bbl. plant here. 
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David L. Jones 


David L. Jones, 47, who joined 
the Standard Oil Co. of Ohio 
in August, 1905, at the age of 
13, died April 11, suddenly of 
|a heart attack. At the time of 
his death, Jones was credit 
manager in the Toledo district 
|of the Ohio Standard. He was 
| born in Cleveland and was a 
life-long friend of W. T. Holli- 
| day, president. He served in 
| the World War and was seri- 
ously wounded in action. 

Surviving are his wife, a son, 
two sisters and two brothers. 
Burial was in Toledo. 


Walter H. Dickie 


Walter H. Dickie, 53, traffic 
manager of Imperial Oil Lim- 
| ited, died in Toronto April 13. 
He was associated with the 
Standard Oil Co. of New York 
for several years prior to 1912, 
| when he became affiliated with 
| Imperial Oil. 


James G. Sutton 


James G. Sutton, 68, one of 
| the developers of the southwest 
| Louisiana oil fields, died April 
12 at Lake Charles, La. He was 
president of the J. G. Sutton Oil 
Co. and the Sutton-Zwolle Oil 

Co. 
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Crude Stored as Operators 
Await May Proration Order 





N. P.N. News Bureau 
TULSA, April 15.—Allowable 


production of Texas crude in. 


April probably will average be- 
tween 30,000 and 40,000 barrels 
daily more than the 1,386,000 
barrels the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission announced would be the 
net figure when it started to 
write its third order for the 
month. 

This increase is due to the 
higher allowables granted the 
past week to a number of fields, 


following written protests of, 


operators in those districts that 
the allowables set in the order 
issued April 7 would cause 
waste. 

The U. S. Bureau of Mines had 
estimated demand for Texas 
crude in April at 1,412,000 bar- 
rels daily. The increases that 
have been granted in the most 
recent order, therefore, will 
bring daily average production 
in Texas for the month up to 
the level of the Bureau’s esti- 
mate, if it does not actually ex- 
ceed it. 

There was some shifting of 
purchases in a few Texas fields 
the past week, in order that 
some companies which found 
themselves long on crude as 
a result of the increases in al- 
lowables would not be burdened. 
This shifting apparently has 
worked out satisfactorily since 
late reports indicate no “soft” 
spots at present. 


Now Storing Crude 


It is reported, however, that 
a majority of the larger com- 
panies now are storing a por- 
tion of their oil and some op- 
erators believe they are willing 
to increase their storage some- 
what. In other quarters, how- 
ever, it is believed purchasers 
are following ‘this policy only 
temporarily, in the hope that 
the statewide proration hearing 
at Austin April 17 will develop 
sufficient evidence to allow the 
commission to avoid the situa- 
tion that developed over draft- 
ing the April order, when it un- 
dertakes to prepare an order 
for May. 

It will be recalled that the 
first order for April increased 
the allowable production to the 
point where purchase is pro- 
tested. When the commission 
in its second attempt went to 
the other’ extreme and cut allow- 
ables’ drastically, producers 
flocked to Austin by the hun- 
dreds to protest. So the com- 
mission felt its way back pret- 
ty near middle ground with its 
third order. 

While the commission was 
busy working out the new April 


allowables among the various 
fields, Commissioner Jerry Sad- 
ler, who for the time being at 
least is considered in the oil in- 
dustry in the southwest as “the 
commission” just as Commis- 
sioner E. O. Thompson held 
that “title” until the first of this 
year, issued a statement. call- 
ing for a big representation at 
the hearing at Austin the 17th. 

“Expert advice, information 
and testimony are needed, in 
the place of criticism’, Sadler 
said, “for we are at the cross- 
roads, with serious phases to 
be dealt with, and federal super- 
vision just around the corner 
unless there is complete co- 


| operation. . . 


“While it is an economic truth 
that it costs more to drill a well 
8000 or 10,000 feet deep and 
that, as a consequence, such op- 
erators may have to have more 
allowable in order to pay out, 
let someone point out why this 
should operate against an op- 
erator who sunk a well but 1000 
feet deep. 

“The first operator, the deep 
driller, realized before he started 
what he would be up against, 
and wants the state government 
to help him out, and it assured- 
ly has, to the detriment of the 
operator who was not required 
to use such a large financial out- 
lay. But both of them are in 
the oil business and both are 
entitled to the protection and 
co-operation of the commission, 
and this is a problem on which 
operators, engineers and econ- 
omists should throw some 
light.” 


Hits Oil Compact 


Sadler apparently took a little 
jab at his colleague, Col. 
Thompson, who is chairman of 
the Interstate Oil Compact Com- 
mission, when he said, “We re- 
ceive oil from Louisiana which 
always has been lukewarm over 
proration and there is no prora- 
tion law whatever in California, 
Illinois and some other states. 
The interstate compact is a 
splendid theory and it is a pity 
it doesn’t work, or at least work 
to such extent that Texas could 
get some benefit out of it.” 

A group of operators in East 
Texas, meanwhile, have under- 
taken the formation of the East 
Texas Oil & Gas Assn. to rep- 
resent operators there as a 
whole in proration matters. 
Such an association was urged 
following a meeting at Kilgore 
last week of several score op- 
erators and business men, called 
to approve Chairman Lon 
Smith’s and Commissioner Sad- 
ler’s efforts to provide a “more 
equitable distribution of allow- 


‘ables among Texas fields.” 
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Californians Warned 
Against Overdrilling 


LOS ANGELES, April 15.—A 
year ago this month, R. K. 
Davies, vice president, Standard 
Oil Co. of California, told a 
meeting of the Pacific Coast dis- 
trict, production division of the 
American Petroleum Institute, 
that the disturbed balance be- 
tween crude supply and market 
demand did not add up to “Dol- 
lars and Sense’’—that capacity 
to produce had far outrun Ca- 
pacity to consume. 

Since then the breach between 
supply and demand in this ter- 
ritory has widened rapidly, add- 
20,000,000 
storage, and two speakers at 


ing some barrels 
the 1939 spring meeting of this 
API division, held in Los An- 
geles April 11, 

sion to warn producers againsi 
practices which would not re 
pay investments. 


took the occa- 


Speaking on “The Evolution 
of Proration” at 
session, Col. E. O. Thompson, 
member of the Texas Railroad 
Commission and chairman of 
the Interstate Oil Compact 
Commission, pointed out that 
efforts to prevent waste in oil 
and gas production were started 
with no map or 
Steer the course. 


the banquet 


compass to 


California producers, who are 
now watching the legislative 
course of a state oil and gas 
conservation bill, were told that 
many who had well-intentioned- 
ly fought proration in Texas 
were now enthusiastic in their 
co-operation with state officials. 

Estimating that the per-well 
oil revenue in Texas at $5094 
for 1939, Thompson pointed out 
that his indicates ten to 15 years 
would be required for new wells 
to pay out. 

“However, the increase in 
wells in 1940 and 1941,” Thomp- 
son continued, “will almost cer- 
tainly exceed the growth of any 
market that we can now expect, 
and one must either assume an 
increase in price or accept the 
fact that the per-well revenue 
will drop again in 1940 and still 
further in 1941. A very slender 
margin is left in 1939 for capital 
return. By 1941, this may easily 
have disappeared.” 

Real problems for the oil in- 
dustry will come in all their 
fury in 1940 unless very prompt 
steps are taken to change the 
present practice of drilling wells 
so close together, Thompson 
added. 


Compared to the maximum of 


20 barrels daily and six-day pro- 
duction week for Texas’ 30,000 
wells, Thompson said the Cali- 
fornia voluntary quotas reach- 
ing 250-300 barrels per day were 
“excitingly high.” 

Concluding, Thompson urged 
California producers to get to- 
gether with other states under 
the interstate compact and work 
out their common problems on 
the basis of reserves and mar- 
kets at home. 


Pay-Out Long Delayed 


In a paper on “Economics of 
Deep Drilling in the San Joaquin 
Valley,” John F. Dodge, pro- 
fessor of petroleum engineering 
at the University of Southern 
California, called attention of 
operators to the necessity for 
considering the economic ad- 
visability of deep drilling under 
present conditions of overpro- 
duction, weakened price struc- 
ture and curtailment. 

Accepting the premise that 
the major portion at least of 
the investment in a well must 
be returned during its flowing 
and gas lift life, the problem 
was declared to be one of in- 
vestment, operating expendi- 
tures, and probable returns. 

Using a flat cost of $20 per 
foot—-considered not out of line 
in view of average deep hole 
experience—the drilling’ cost 
of a 13,000 foot hole was shown 
as $260,000. Adding a 15 per 
cent overhead cost, 10 to 25 per 
cent for “supplementary devel- 
opment” expense, the total 








capital investment was esti- 
‘mated at not less than $350,000 
‘for the deep well. 
| Assuming the maximum al- 
lowable production under cur- 
tailment of 300 barrels a day, 
ithe first year’s output would be 
108,000 barrels, of which only 
'75 per cent, or 81,000 barrels 
would belong to the lessee—on 
ithe basis of one-quarter royalty, 
which is not uncommon with 
‘these deep holes in the San 
Joaquin Valley. 

At an estimated value of pro- 
duction at $1.40 per barrel and 
allowing 8 cents a barrel addi- 
tional for gas 


nue was shown as $113,400 for 
the year. However, net return 
to be applied against capital in- 
vestment would be only $84,900 
after subtracting $7500 for pro- 


‘duction costs during the year 


and $21,000 for interest on well 
investment of $350,000, it was 
said. 

It was then pointed out that 
it would take this 13,000-foot 
well over four years flowing at 
300 barrels per day to return 
its capital cost. In areas where 
maximum permissible output 
per well is only 250 barrels a 
day—as in the Greeley field 
this payout time and the neces- 
sary recovery would be _in- 
creased. 

Where sands are thick, say 
around 200-feet, the speaker 
said a recovery of 480,000 bar- 
rels from a well on twenty acre 
spacing was not at all impos- 
sible for the flowing part of a 
well’s life where sand conditions 
and other factors are favorable, 
but with 50 feet of sand or less 
as found in some Valley fields, 
the recovery of such an amount 
of oil by a flowing well was de- 
clared highly improbable. 








Japan's Takings from Gulf 
Cut into California Demand 


N. P.N. News Bureau 

LOS ANGELES, April 15. 
Realignment of demand for oil 
by Japan “may have more than 
passing significance for Cali- 
fornia oil operators,” according 
to Rush M. Blodget, executive 
vice-president of Oil Producers 
Agency of California, comment- 
ing on press’ reports that 
Japanese tankers enroute to 
and from Gulf Coast points had 
stopped at California ports only 
for bunkering. 

Japanese demand for Cali- 
fornia oil, amounting to over 
31,000,000 barrels in 1938, has 
been the “safety valve” which 
has kept production from com- 
pletely flooding the West Coast 
market, Blodget pointed out. 
However, this demand has the 
element of uncertainty and its 
sudden removal would confuse 


California markets, he added. 

Blodget called attention to 
Japan’s law requiring oil com- 
panies doing business there to 
construct facilities for storing 
six months’ supply, but, with 
demand extraordinarily high 
because of the “warlike activi- 
ties in the Orient,” he said there 
was some question as_ to 
whether stored supplies were 
ever brought up to the required 
level. 

He cited the opinion of one 
West Coast expert on foreign 
trade who predicted that 
Japan’s takings of California oil 
in 1939 would average at least 
20,000 barrels daily below the 
86,000-barrel daily average for 


1938. This expert, he added, 
feels that Japan’s storage is 
comparatively filled and that 


imports now are just enough 


and gasoline | 
value, the producers gross reve- | 


‘for current actual consumption 
on the basis of present condi- 
| tions. 


Japs ‘Fussy’ About ‘Specs’ 


Japan, this expert also point- 
ed out, has become “fussy” 
‘about the kind of crude it will 
‘buy, in some instances demand- 
ing an aviation-gasoline crude 
which few California fields can 
supply. A crude containing a 
‘minimum of 15 per cent of avia- 
‘tion gasoline which will go to 
92 octane with the addition of 
0.1 per cent lead. Relatively 
little California crude will meet 
these specifications, it was said. 

However, crude from the 
Sinto area in Texas, loaded at 
Corpus Christi, would meet 
Japan’s specifications, according 
to information here. And that 
may explain the Gulfward move- 
ment of Japanese tankers. 

But it is not to be inferred 
that all of the Japanese demand 
will be shifted to the Gulf Coast. 

Japan took a daily average of 
69,027 barrels of California 
crude and products during the 
January-March quarter of 1939 
as compared with 94,180 barrels 
in the same period of 1939—a 
decrease of nearly 27 per cent, 


- according to figures compiled by 


the Oil Producers Agency. 


Indications are that April will 
be a month of heavy exports 
from California, with more 
than 380,000 barrels shipped to 
Japan during the first week 
from Los’ Angeles’ Harbor, 
alone. This may, however, have 
been due to the incidence of 
tanker loadings, rather than 
demand. 


Japanese Bid Openings 


Reports received here indicate 
that bids by California com- 
panies to supply Japan with 
nearly a million barrels—ten 
cargoes—of aviation-type crude 
between now and November, 
showed practically no change 
from previous quotations on 92- 
octane crude _ (specifications 
mentioned above) but a consid- 
erable drop in the low bidder’s 
ideas of values for crude guar- 
anteed to produce §89-octane 
gasoline. 

Awards on five cargoes of the 
higher-octane crude were vre- 
ported at prices which averaged 
$1.46 a barrel, California ports, 
exclusive of commission, which 
compares with a previous award 
on the same type oil of about 
$1.47. Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia was understood to have 
been awarded three cargoes of 
this oil, with Tide Water Asso- 
ciated Oil Co. and General Pe- 
troleum Corp., obtaining one 
each. 

Richfield Oil Corp. was re- 
ported low bidder on five car- 
goes of the lower octane crude 
at 97 cents a barrel. Other bids 
on this oil were reported rang- 
ing at $1.11 to $1.32. 
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Oil Resources Report Seen 
As Opening of New Doorway 





By V. B. GUTHRIE 
N.P.N. Managing Editor 
N. P.N. News Bureau 


CLEVELAND, April 15.—‘There’s no such thing as a lit- 
tle federal regulation. It’s just like being a little pregnant.” 
With this epigram, Col. Ernest O. Thompson, member of 
the Texas Railroad Commission and long an exponent of oil 
conservation with the states as the regulatory agencies, summed 


up his presentation of the oil states’ viewpoint on the recom- 
mendations on oil in the recent report of the National Re- 
sources Committee, speaking at the semi-annual meeting of 
the National Petroleum Ass’n. here. 


W. T. Holliday, Cleveland, 
president of the Standard Oil 
Co. of Ohio, and other speakers 
from the oil industry itself, at 
a panel discussion on the report, 
criticized it as ambiguous as to 
the role it was proposed the fed- 
eral government take in any 
national oil conservation pro- 
gram. 


“If the recommendation is for 
federal economic planning, then 
it is a real issue not only for 
oil but for other industries,” 
said Holliday. He questioned 
whether any “dilemma” existed 
in the oil industry that war- 
ranted any consideration of 
abandoning the system of free 
enterprise under which the in- 
dustry had made such tremen- 
dous progress in the public’s 
behalf. 

The federal viewpoint on the 
National Resources Commit- 
tee’s report was presented, at 
the session of the N.P.A. meet- 
ing April 13, by Dr. John W. 
Frey, associate director of the 
petroleum conservation division 
of the Interior Department. 


The report is the result of a 
request made by President 
Roosevelt about a year ago that 
a study be made of the energy 
sources of this country and 
their prudent utilization and 
conservation. The study was 
made by an Energy Resources 
committee made up of experts 
in various government depart- 
ment and outside experts and 
was presented to the President 
early in the year through the 
National Resources Committee, 
made up among others of the 
secretaries of War, Interior, Ag- 
riculture, Commerce and Labor 
and the Works Progress Admin- 
istrator. It was sent by the 
President to Congress with the 
statement that it was a frame- 
work of reference for legislation 
affecting the natural resource 
industries discussed. 


Insofar as it relates to oil, 


the report, after setting forth: 





the federal government’s inter- 
est in the oil industry, recom- 
mended that the federal au- 
thorities, in co-operation with 
the states and industry, estab- 


,lish standards for the produc- 


tion of oil and gas designed to 
prevent waste, take the nec- 
essary means to prevent the 
movement in interstate or for- 
eign commerce of oil produced 
in violation of such standards, 
and create an “appropriate” fed- 
eral administrative agency. 

Dr. Frey, himself a member 

of the Energy Resources com- 
mittee, said the committee was 
against any recommendation 
that the federal government at- 
tempt to usurp any authority of 
the states, but that it was its 
opinion that the federal govern- 
ment and the oil producing 
states should work together 
towards the solution of a com- 
mon problem. 
In the panel discussion at the 
NPA. meeting, Holtic-; saié 
that all oil men were in favor 
of conservation practices and 
policies and that the main is- 
Sue was how the objectives set 
forth in the report could best 
be achieved. Under federal eco- 
nomic planning, which he said 
he feared was contemplated in 
the report, could the supply of 
petroleum be_ increased, he 
asked. Pointing out that the oil 
industry had been quick to dis- 
cover new technical methods 
and to put them into immediate 
practice because of the highly 
compétitive nature of the in- 
dustry, he questioned whether 
more oil could have been pro- 
duced in the past under federal 
economic planning. 


Made Same Mistake 


Referring to the now-criticized 
“law of capture” principle of 
oil production which the oil 
companies formerly followed, 
where it was believed the most 
oil could be produced if it were 
taken from the ground as 


reat Looms Again. NPA Told 





quickly as possible, Holliday’ 


said that this principle had been} 


recognized by the government, 
through the courts, and that it 
showed governmental agencies 
are subject to the same mis- 
takes as individuals. As show- 
ing the “inconsistency” of the 
federal government, Holliday 
said it seemed logical that the 
government, if thinking only of 
the conservation of petroleum, 
would have encouraged the im- 
portation of petroleum. 

“The biggest pay dirt that has 
been made, as far as conserva- 
tion of oil is concerned, is in 
technologie improvement,” Hol- 
liday stated, “and this does not 
come through the dead hand of 
government control.” He said 
the principal contribution to the 
conservation of the country’s 
supply of petroleum had come 
from the industry itself through 
finding the methods for secur- 
ing greater yields of gasoline 
from crude oil. 

In an industry, competition 
must be free both from govern- 
ment and from any group of 
men within that industry, Hol- 
liday said, “In the progress and 
development within an industry 
nothing can take the place of 
the initiative of a mass of indi- 
viduals.” He said that the his- 
tory of the oil industry pre- 


sented one of the greatest 
achievements of free enterprise 
and that he feared any gradual 
getting away from this would 
lead down the road of federal 
economic planning. 


Sees Coal’s Hand 


Col. Thompson said that the 
more he studied the Energy Re- 
sources Committee’s report, the 
more he was impressed with 
the influence of the coal prob- 
lem upon it. 


“If the oil industry lets itself 
be brought into such a general 
high sounding control problem,” 
he stated, “the first thing you 
know someone at one of those 
Hearings they are so anxious 
to be holding to hand down 
findings, will order and decree 
that you can only drill so many 
oil wells this year and then only 
after a permit of convenience 
and necessity has been gotten, 
after notice and hearing, with 
coal and water energy interests 
saying do not drill for oil be- 
cause the coal or water power 
interests can supply that energy. 


“Such talk has been heard in 
the past about coal going to be 
exhausted. Now they are stuck 
with oversupply and seem to 
want to hold back the oil in- 
dustry in their favor.” 


U.S. Oil Industry Could Fill War Needs 


Referring to the additional 
demands that might be made 
on the oil industry in time of 
war or any national emergency, 
Col. Thompson stated that 
stress is laid in the report on 
recent U. S. Supreme Court de- 
cisions to the effect that the 
exertion of federal power does 
not have to wait the disruption 
of services essential to the main- 
tenance of interstate commerce 
and that the proponents of fed- 
eral oil control therefore, go on 
to say, take over oil for na- 
tional defense. 

“Here is one industry, with its 
oil producing, transporting and 
manufacturing departments al- 
ready geared up to wartime 
pitch,” said Col. Thompson. Re- 
ferring to the statement in the 
report that 800,000 barrels of 


, crude a day additional would be 


needed for war consumption, he 
said that the industry was ready 
to produce that additional 
amount of oil and that it could 
come from Texas alone if nec- 
essary. 


“Is this really and truly not 


just one more move toward a 
totalitarian state?” asked Col. 
Thompson. “Are we not about 
to be plunged into complete 
government ownership, first by 
study and reports, then by just 
a little assistance to the states 
and then just a little insistence 
and then dictation, then regu- 
lation, then complete national- 
ization and government owner- 
ship and control?” 

B. L. Majewski of Chicago, 
Deep Rock Oil Corp., another 
member of the panel discussion 
on the oil conservation report, 
said that it was economic waste 
to sell products from a barrel 
of crude at less than the cost 
of producing the crude. “How 
is the government going to rem- 
edy that except through price 
control which would affect every 
small oil company?” he asked. 


Other members of the panel 
discussion were E. C. Breene of 
Oil City, Pa., oil producer; Fran- 
cis E. Heath, production engi- 
neer with the Sun Oil Co. in 
Texas and H. T. Ashton of St. 
Louis, Lubrite Division of the 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 








‘ 
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Tighter Pipeline Regulation by ICC 
Suggested as ‘Remedy’ at NPA Meeting 


N.P.N. News Bureau 


CLEVELAND, April 14. Proposed legislation in Con- 
gress providing for the divorcement of pipeline operations 
from other phases of an integrated oil company’s business, 


would destroy many of 


afford the greatest protection 


the independent 


refining units which 


to independent producers and 


_ jobbers, Paul G. Blazer of Ashland, Ky., president of the Ash- 


land Oil & Refining Co., told 


the National Petroleum Assn. 


at its 36th semi-annual meeting here April 13 and 14. 


Blazer said that more and 
were 


pulling out of the old oil 


more the larger oil companies 


producing fields and selling 


their stripper wells and gathering lines to some smalier com- 


pany which could operate 


of lower overhead costs. 


them 
Often, 


because 
he said, there was a financial 


more economically 


tieup between the pipeline system in such fields and a local 


independent refiner who, in 


turn, supplied gasoline to inde- 


pendent jobbers and trackside operators. 


The ownership of the pipe 
lin ithering system is a most 
important part of such an in 
tepration and its divorcement 


would be a serious blow to the 


small integrated companies 


whi n, because ol! this inteera 
tion, afford a more dependable 
source of supply to indepen lent 


gasoline distributors than would 


otherwise be possible,” said 
Blazer, who spoke April 13 on 
The Problems of Small Enter- 


prises in the Oil Industry. 


It is becoming increasingly 
that the in- 


gasoline distributors 


apparent, he stated, 
dependent 
cannot depend on_ obtaining 
from 
ym flush 
formerly the 


low-priced crude 

fields, as was 
case when the 
new fields were usually in the 
hands of independent operators 
who did most of the wildeatting. 
At present, 
use of the 
large) 


control 


with the effective 
seismograph by the 
oil companies, they now 
most of the important 
new fields, he brought out, and 
the independent refiners do not 
have the 


chance to. establish 


themselves there, as they once 


did 

Names A Remedy 

is ort nerally conceded,” 
Bla iid, “that the manner 


in which many of the major oil 
companies have operated their 
trunt pipelines has afforded 
complaint by the 
units; but the 


wey to correct that situation is 





not by the legislation now be- 
fore Congress, requiring di- 
vorcement of ownership, but by 
prevailing upon the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to pre- 
scribe more rules 
covering tenders of crude oil or 
may be, 


reasonable 


gasoline, as the case 
and to fix rates which will 
yield only a reasonable return 
on the investment.” 

Such a program, requiring no 
additional legislation, would 
take away from the major oil 
companies any unreasonable 
cornpetitive advantage they now 
have by reason of their owner- 
ship of crude oil and gasoline 
pipelines, he said. 

Blazer said he hoped the ma 
jor oil companies would recog- 
nize the independent refiner was 
entitled to have a market out- 
let distinctly his own, in com. 
menting on the fact that the 
smaller refiners, who formerly 
had the business of the inde- 
pendent jobbers, now have lost 
a good share of that to the ma 
jor companies and have replaced 
it with the business of the track- 
side stations. 

“Some such market is essen- 
tial to the independent refiners 
if they are to continue to af- 
ford the competition which is 
the only insurance policy of the 
big companies against a public 
impression of monopoly which 
might easily result in a public 
utility status or even govern- 
ment competition or owner- 
ship,” he stated. 

“The oil industry would be in 
a much safer position if such a 
large part of the refining ca- 
pacity of the country were not 
in the hands of so few com- 
panies.” 


) 


le current 


~ _ . > 
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‘Divorcement’ would Hit Small Refiner—Blazer 





rate of earnings of the major 
oil companies, Blazer said their 
earnings report would look a 
lot better if the heads of those 
companies would tell their re- 
spective sales departments that 
their output for the coming 
year would be reduced and that 
it would be necessary to get 
rid of the least profitable 10 
per cent of their business. 

Discusses “Expropriation” 

Donald R. Richberg of Wash- 
ington, representative of Ameri- 
can and English oil companies 
whose properties were “expro- 
priated” by the Mexican gov- 
ernment in March a year ago 
spoke at the April 14th session 
of the NPA meeting on the ne- 
gotiations he has recently been 
conducting with President Car- 
denas in an effort to find some 
approach to a basis for settle- 
ment. 

He defined the Mexican oil 
problem as; “an inflammable 
explosive compound of political, 
social and economic enterprises, 
saturated with labor contro- 
versies and revolutionary the- 
ories, superheated with con- 
flicting emotions and exuding 
clouds of statistical misinforma- 
tion and legalistic arguments 
which make clear analysis of 
the essential elements of the 


problem well nigh impossible 
Richberg said the object 
his negotiations with the Mexj 
can government was to explor: 
the possibility of agreemen: 
upon a long-term contract, wu: 
der which the respective con 
panies would be able to con 
pensate themselves out of thi 
efficient operation and furthe 
development of the expropriate 
properties, with mutual assur- 
ances of satisfactory labor con 
ditions and proper government 
revenues. He said he believes 
such an arrangement wou! 
bring about an immediate ec 
nomic improvement and_ th: 
eventual complete nationaliz 
tion of the entire industry, with 
out imposing any risk or fi 
nancial burden upon the Mexi- 
can government and also with 
out the government or the oi! 
companies receding from thei 
major positions as to the legali- 
ty of the expropriation or th 
value of the properties. 
Richberg said that, since 1 
turning to Washington fron 
Mexico, he had found it nece 
sary to combat in various wa) 
the private and public activ 
ties of influential persons, both 
in the U. S. and outside, wh 
desire to prevent an amicab! 
settlement of controversies b 
tween this country and Mexico 


Aviation’s Research Needs Outlined 


Speaking on “Shall America’s 
Aviation Set the Pace?”, at the 
April 14th session, Col. Edgai 
S. Gorrell, president of the Ail 
Transport Assn., of America 
said that, through lack of prop 
erly co-ordinated research in 
aviation, this country in 1938 
relinquished leadership in mili 
tary aeronautics to at least one 


and perhaps to two or more 
European nations. 
He referred to the research 


work which has been done ir 
the production of a high oc 
tane, high boiling point avia 
tion fuel which will combine 
the safety features of both high 
octane gasoline and of diese] 
fuel. The work on this fuel, he 
said, had been accompanied by 
efforts to eliminate the conven 
tional carburetor and substitute 
more satisfactory direct 
tion. Cn lubricating oils he saic 
one avenue of research was the 
relatively low 
sistance of oils used in aircraft 
engines. 

Opening the NPA meetiing, 
President Charles L. Suhr of 
Oil City, Pa., chairman of 
the Pennzoil Co., urged its 
members to use the associa 


injec- 


Oxidation  re- 


tion’s statistics as the basis for 
more sound operations of thei: 
individual plants. “We have ha 

in the past altogether too man\ 
peaks and valleys,” he said, “and 
this has been harmful not only 
to our own businesses but t 

many of our independent jobbe: 
customers upon whom the Penn 
sylvania industry has always re 
lied and must rely for a majoi 
share of its trade.” 

Robert E. Freer of Washing- 
ton, chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, speaking at 
the April 13th session, outlined 
the province of the commission 


in preventing unfair business 
practices and, in conclusion, 
urged business statesmanship 


upon industry generally to pre- 
serve the competitive system. 

“Government protection of 
competition works from the out 
side”, he said. “Its examination 
of business practices is aimed 
to enforce only such rules of 
conduct as are required to pro 
tect the freedom of the mar- 
ket. Government control on thé 
other hand generally penetrates 
the interior of business and 
tends to impair the exercise of 
private initiative.” 
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Refiners are told Synthetic Catalyst is ‘Best’ 


Crowd Jams NPA Meeting as W. W. Gary 
Discusses Angles of Catalytic Refining 


By ARCH L. FOSTER 
N.P.N. Technical Editor 


CLEVELAND, April 13. — 
Catalytic cracking units of less 
than 5000 barrels per day charg- 
ing capacity are probably not 
yet economically practicable for 
the refinery, W. W. Gary of 
M. W. Kellogg Co. told the re- 
finers of the National Petro- 
leum Association at its meet- 
ing here today. So many factors 
are involved in the decision as 
to whether or not catalytic 
cracking is economically justi- 
fied in any given case that gen- 
eralizations can hardly be made, 
he said. 

Each individual case must be 
studied in detail, Gary pointed 
out, to evaluate all factors in- 
volved. These factors include 
the refiner’s charging stock, the 
type of gasoline he wants to 
make, the thermal cracking 
equipment he already has in- 
stalled, the quality of the gaso- 
line produced by that cracking 
capacity, the qualities of the 
straight-run gasoline he makes 
and many others must be stud- 
ied before an answer can be 
reached. 

Catalytic reforming of naph- 
thas appears to offer the great- 
est and most immediate appli- 
cation of catalysis to refining, 
Gary believes. Catalytically re- 
formed gasoline can be _ pro- 
duced up to 90 octane number, 
and aviation gasoline can be 
made direct from the charge 
stock, he showed, with, yields 
of 73-75 per cent and sulfur 
of less than 0.1 per cent, even 
from high-sulfur charging 
stocks. Low equipment and op- 
erating costs are practicable 
with catalytic reforming; a long 
catalyst life and a very short 
catalyst regeneration time is re- 
quired with the types of syn- 
thetic catalysts now available. 
Some of these catalysts require 
only one hour for regeneration 
after hundreds of hours on 
Stream, he stated. 

Catalytic reforming can pro- 
duce up to 20 per cent more 
gasoline of the same octane 
number than can be made by 
thermal cracking, Gary re- 
ported. In many cases catalytic 
cracking is the cheapest way 
to make octane numbers, no 
matter what octane level is de- 
sired or what the yields may 
be for any given octane num- 
ber; in most cases the greater 
part of the equipment now used 


used for the same purpose in 
the catalytic plant, he added. 


Catalytic Polymerization 


Catalytic polymerization of 
refinery gases by the methods 
which Gary discussed is also 
growing in importance, is one 
of the major tools which most 
refiners can adopt without ex- 
cessive capital outlay. Olefins 
such as butene can be produced 
by catalytic reforming or crack- 
ing, suitable charge for poly- 
merization units; the polymer 
thus produced can be hydro- 
genated to give 90-100 octane 
number aviation fuel. In the 
main, existing refinery equip- 
ment, if available can be used 
for the major portion of a cata- 
lytic polymerization unit, he 
said, and because of relatively 
low pressure-temperature con- 
ditions the equipment cost is 
not excessive. 

Pressed to give estimates of 
costs for catalytic polymeriza- 
tion and cracking units, Gary 
pointed out that individual con- 
ditions vary so widely that any 
definite figures would in near- 
ly all cases be misleading. Set- 
ting up the limits of $50 and 
$300-500 per barrel of daily 
charging capacity, he _ stated 
that the cost would be some- 
where between those limits, but 
closer values could not in jus- 
tice be given. 

Several ail companies have 
pooled resources, Gary an- 
nounced, in studying this tre 
mendously important field of 
catalysis. Months have been 
spent in intensive work to de- 
velop the various phases of the 
field, as a result of which five 
processes have been developed. 
These processes include crack- 
ing of gas oils; reforming of 
gasolines and naphthas; gas 
polymerization; desulfurization; 
isomerization and other types 
of reactions by which less de- 
sirable products are converted 
into those which meet the pres- 
ent requirements of industry. 

Synthetic Catalysis ‘Best’ 

Synthetie catalysts were char- 
acterized by Gary as the “best 
catalysts known”. These are pre- 
pared by chemical methods, as 
differentiated from others made 
primarily by mechanical treat- 
ment of natural products, such 
as alumina catalysts from 
bauxite, and from other mineral 
products which are in use. A 
poor catalyst depreciates seri- 


for thermal reforming can be ously the value of a plant, it 





was pointed out. The catalyst 
cost is an additional refining 
cost to the operator, and its 
unit cost per barrel of product 
made must be low in order to 
make catalytic operations eco- 
nomically feasible. These syn- 
thetic catalysts, he said, can be 
revivified thousands of times 
without any appreciable loss in 
efficiency; in this they differ 
from “natural” catalysts, he 
claimed, which gradually lose 
efficiency with repeated regen- 
erations. The volume of syn- 
thetic catalyst required for a 
given capacity is only from one- 
fourth to one-third of that of 
the “natural” catalyst, he stated, 
which affects a natural saving 
in cost of equipment required 
to house the catalyst. Continu- 
ous operating methods are used 
with these catalysts, running for 
hundreds of hours in many 
eases, with only an hour re- 
quired for revivification of cata- 
lyst, to burn away the accumu- 
lated carbon deposits. 

The catalytic cracking unit 
designed for recycle operations 
is a great deal more cxpensive 
to install than that for a once- 
through system, Gary said. 
Decision as to which operation 
will be employed will depend 
on the specific conditions ob- 
taining in the individual refin- 
ery situation. Because the bot- 
toms from catalytic cracking 
are very easily cracked ther- 
mally, discussion brought out 
that in most cases the catalytic 
unit will probably be used by 
most refiners as a once-through 
operation, with thermal crack- 
ing to continue and complete 
the cracking cycle on the cata- 
lytic bottoms. 


High Blending Value 


The blending octane number 
value and the lead susceptibility 
of catalytically cracked and re- 
formed gasoline are high, it was 
disclosed. A blend of equal por- 
tions of straight-run Mid-Con- 
tinent and catalytic gasolines 
will give a fuel of slightly over 
70 octane number, while av- 
erage thermally cracked gaso- 
line with straight-run Mid-Con- 
tinent shows a rating of about 
66-77, Gary reported. The over- 
all octane number of refinery 
gasoline can be made as high 
as 80, he stated, although this 
is not now considered feasible. 
Most refiners do not need that 
high an average octane num- 
ber he said, but the possibility 
exists if and when fuel require- 
ments reach that point. 


Catalytic gasoline’ will give 
10-12 octane numbers higher 


rating in road _ performance 


when compared to leaded gaso- 
line of the same laboratory rat- 
ing, Dr. Gustav Egloff of Uni- 
versal Oil Products Co. said 
in discussing this field. The 
present standard ASTM Motor 
Method penalizes catalytic gaso- 
line severely in comparison with 
its performance in the car, and 
future developments may be 
expected to improve correlation 
between road and _ laboratory 
octane numbers, in the opinion 
of technologists; present. 

Two statements were made 
by Gary which are of particular 
interest. Stocks which are most 
refractory in thermal cracking 
are usually the easiest to crack 
by catalytic methods, he said. 
Thus by a suitable combination 
of catalytic and thermal meth- 
ods each stock may be cracked 
by the process which give the 
optimum results. When crack- 
ing thermally the high sulfur 
bottoms from catalytic opera- 
tions, the sulfur appears to stay 
in the thermal unit bottoms, 
giving gasoline exceptionally 
iow in sulfur, in all cases be- 
low 0.1 per cent sulfur. 

Experiments have also shown 
that materials normally con- 
sidered non-catalytic in nature, 
materials such as broken brick 
or stone, when put into the 
system in place of the catalyst, 
gave as high yields in cracking 
under the given conditions as 
did the same stock cracked by 
means of the catalysts which 
have been developed. No satis- 
factory explanation of this phe- 
nomenon was forthcoming at 
the meeting. Delayed coking 
methods give good yields with 
eatalysts, he said, and_ that 
type of operations offers good 
possibilities for future cracking 
development. 


Texas Senate Votes 
To Stay in Compact 


AUSTIN, Texas, April 15.— 
Texas virtually was assured of 
remaining in the Interstate Oil 
Compact for another two years 
when the Senate April 13 passed 
the House bill extending par- 
ticipation in that organization. 
The bill now is before Gov. Lee 
O’Daniel, who has indicated he 
favors the state’s continued par- 
ticipation in the compact. 

Illinois now is the only one 
of the six states at present in 
the compact which has not ex- 
tended participation for the next 
two years. There have been re- 
ports, meanwhile, that Louisiana 
and Arkansas will become mem- 
bers in the near future by ex- 
ecutive proclamation. 
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-@ Petroleum School 


| returned three indictments 
Holds Open House 


charging 140 offenses. .. .” 


In Session Two Weeks 
The grand jury was in session 


The college of petroleum en- | 
gineering at University of Tul-| 
sa held open house April 14 to) 


| Around THE mip.contTINENT 
'S 








The rancher who owned the 
jand under which was found the 
oil pool that started the prora- 
tion movement in Texas died 
last week. 

He 
spent 


was Ira G. Yates, who 
all of his 79 years in 
Texas and for whom the mam- 
moth Yates field in Pecos coun- 
ty was named. He was one of 
the few remaining large scale 
ranchers who were _ made 
wealthy by discovery of oil pools 
under their grazing lands. 

Left an orphan at 12, the only 
“formal” education Yates ever 
received- was during a few 
months when he was “laid up” 
at his employer’s ranch house 
with an injured leg, the result 
of his horse stumbling and fall- 
ing on him. The governess for 
the employer’s children taught 
Yates to write while he was con- 
fined to bed. His education in 
the hard school of ranching, 
however, was complete. 


Yates had made and lost two 
or three comfortable fortunes be- 
fore he traded a store he owned 
for some land “west of the 
Pecos river” back in 1916. He 
prospered in a modest way and 
acquired eventually several thou- 
sand acres. 


He leased some of his land to 
an oil company but had con- 
siderable difficulty getting them 
to drill a test. The company 
“farmed out” an interest to an- 
other company on condition that 
it drill the well. 


The story is told that Yates 
and one of his sons were watch- 
ing the drilling crew one day 
back in 1926 when suddenly the 
rancher, then 67 years old, said 


suddenly; “son, we better get 
out of here—-something is go- 


ing to happen.” 


The two started running and 
Within a minute or two, accord- 
ing to the story the “wildcat” 
well blew in spraying oil for a 
quarter of a mile. Today the 
Yates pool has 550 wells and is 
given a potential rating of over 
8,000,000 barrels a day. The 
largest well was listed as being 
capable of producing in excess 
of 100,000 barrels daily when it 
was brought in. This one field’s 
estimated crude reserve at pres- 
ent is approximately 375,000,- 
000 barrels. 


@ Tulsa Buses Promote 

New York World's Fair 

A story in the Tulsa news- 
papers was required last week 
to explain to Tulsans that (1) 


By ALLEN S. JAMES 


they had not been transplanted 
suddenly to New York, or (2) 
that some of New York’s buses 
had not strayed from home and 
finally joined those furnishing 
Tuisa’s transportation. 

Tulsa people, accustomed to 
waiting for familiar yellow and 
white buses, were startled to 
have an occasional bus of the 
same colors but with the large 
letters “Welcome to New York” 
painted on its sides pull up to 
the bus stops. It took some per- 
suasion on the part of the driv- 


ers to get some of the more 
timid Tulsans aboard these 
buses. 


The papers explained the Tul- 

bus -company -had sold a 
numbcr of its larger vehicles to 
the New York World’s Fair or- 
ganization, that they had been 
repainted and lettered to speci- 
fications, but that the company 
was keeping them in service in 
Tulsa until time for delivery 
to New York. 


Sa 


ishow hundreds of Tulsans and! 


out of town visitors the “inside” 


of one of the most rapidly grow- | 


ing colleges of its kind in the 
country. 

For many Tulsans who at- 
tended the open house it seemed 
only yesterday that Kendall 
College was a little denomina- 
tional institution in the small 
community of Kendall, east of 
Tulsa’s city limits. There was 
considerable pasture land be- 
tween the then Tulsa and Ken- 
dall. 


Tulsa grew rapidly, however, 
and soon absorbed Kendall. 
Then the name of the college 
was changed to Tulsa Univer. 
sity and a number of wealthy 


oil men living in Tulsa and OK-| 


‘Gas’ Stocks 


lahoma opened their check 
books and began helping push 
the university to the front. 
Biggest push, as far as the 
college of petroleum engineer- 
ing, was concerned came when 


Waite Phillips gave the univer- | 


sity the Phillips engineering 
hnilding. 











Tulsa Grand Jury Indicts 
140 in Strike at Refinery 


(Continued from page 9) 


Dixie Gilmer revealed that for 
the past three months or more 
he had been given the services 
voluntarily of a small group of 
private citizens who had acted 
as investigators in the strike 
situation. He lauded the action 
of these citizens as an outstand- 
ing example of good citizenship. 
He said their names would not 
be made public. 


Grand Jury Reports 


That portion of the grand 
jury’s final report pertaining to 
the strike investigation stated 
in part: 

“Concerning the trouble which 
occurred at the refinery of the 
Mid-Continent Petroleum 
Corp. . . complaint was made... 
that a number of acts of vandal- 
ism and violence occurred . 
and that the personal property 
of the Mid-Continent Petroleum 
Corp. was seized and held un- 
lawfully by a large group of in 
dividuals acting without au- 
thority of law; and that a mob 
of men had collected inside the 
refinery and remained and held 
the property of this concern for 
some six hours, having refused 
to disperse after having been 
pleaded with and ordered so to 
do by A. Garland Marrs, sheriff 
of this county. 

“Furthermore, that 


at this 


time or shortly thereafter, an- 
other and different mob contain- 
ing some of the same persons 
above mentioned, being armed 


with clubs, sticks and other 
various weapons of offense, | 
formed ... at the main gate... 


and successfully prevented per- 
sons from the right of ingress 
and egress ... and prevent food 
and supplies from being taken 
in to the men working inside 
this refinery, and some of 
whom... were held in said re- 
finery without food for a period 
of more than 24 hours, being 
prohibited through fear and in- 
timidation of this mob from 
coming out of this refinery. 
“Also it was complained that 
the unlawful taking over of this 
personal property ... particu- 
larly the manner in which it 
was done . . . constituted a haz- 


. ard and danger of fire and ex- 


plosion of imminent danger to 
lives of hundreds or possibly 
thousands of people. 

“As a result of this com- 
plaint ... we made a painstak- 
ing, thorough and unbiased and 
searching investigation into the 
various acts alleged to have 
been committed and we are 
positively convinced that these 
atts so complained of were so 
committed. ... 

“In pursuance of our inquiry 
into this matter and our find- 
ings as a result thereof, we have 


for two weeks and a large num.- 
ber of witnesses were Known to 
have been called before it in 
connection with the strike. 
The National Guard troop 
continued to patrol the militaiy 
zone around the refinery in 
West Tulsa while strikers con 
tinued to picket stations han- 
dling Mid-Continent’s products, 
and the corporation’s office 
building in downtown Tulsa. 


Mid-Continent officials are rec- 
ported to have agreed to an 
arbitration plan suggested some- 
time ago by Gov. Leon C. Phil- 
lips but the union’s members 
have not announced as yet thei: 
willingness to accept the pvo- 
posal. 


Turn Upward 


N. P.N. News Bureau 

NEW YORK, April 18.--The 
recent downward trend of gaso 
line and gas and fuel oil stocks 
was reversed in the week ended 
April 15, and refinery crude 
runs were higher than in any 
week during the last 17 months, 
according to report of the 


' American Petroleum Institute 


today. Gasoline stocks increased 
458,000 barrels; gas and fuel 
oil stocks rose 599,000 barrels. 
Gasoline production at refineries 
reporting this item to the In 


stitute increased 371,000 _ bar- 
rels. 
Refinery crude runs ave! 


aged 3,330,000 barrels daily, up 
185,000 barrels from the week 
ended April 8, and the highest 
since the week ended Nov. 5, 
1937 when runs were 3,388,000 
barrels daily. 

Texas-Gulf and North Lou- 
isiana-Arkansas refiners re 
ported slightly reduced runs but 
increased crude throughput was 
indicated for every other refin 
ery district. The largest increase 
was in California where runs 
jumped 58,000 barrels to 496,000 
barrels daily, an increase 
7.8 per cent in plant operations 
for that district. Other large in 
creases in average crude runs 
were 37,000 barrels in the In 
diana-Illinois-Kentucky district 
and 30,000 barrels in the East 
Coast district. 

The Institute’s estimate of 
gasoline stocks April 15 totaled 
87,071,000 barrels, 4,118,000 bar 
rels under stocks on the same 
date in 1938. Last week’s in- 
crease of 458,000 barrels com 
pares with a decrease of 528,000 
barrels in the comparable seven- 
day period a year ago. 
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Latest Oil Industry Statistics 


: Daily Average Crude Runs to Stills Total U. S. Motor Fuel Stocks 


‘) Heavy Line—1939 Light Line—1938 
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Coming Meetings 


Oil-World Exposition, Houston, Tex., 
April 24 to 29. 

American Institute of Mining & 
Metallurgical Engineers, Open 
Hearth Conference, Cleveland. 
April 26, 27, 28. 

Chamber of Commerce of the U. S., 
27th annual meeting, Washington, 
D. C., May 1 to 5. 

Petroleum Electric Supply Assn. and 
Petroleum Industry Electrical 
Assn., Rice Hotel, Houston, Tex., 
May 2-4. 

Natural Gasoline Assn. of America, 
Hotel Tulsa, Tulsa, May 3-5. 

Oil Belt Safety Conference, Abilene, 
Tex., May 4, 5. 


American Gas Assn., Natural Gas 
Section, Tulsa, Okla., May 8 to 11. 

American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers, Akron, O., May 9-11. 

Virginia Oil Men’s Assn., annual 
spring meeting, John Marshall 
Hotel, Richmond, May 11, 12. 

National Battery Manufacturers 
Assn., Greenbrier Inn, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., May 11, 12. 

American Petroleum Institute, 9th 
mid-year meeting, Roosevelt Ho- 
tel, New Orleans, La., May 15 
to 18. 

National Oil Scouts Assn., Houston, 
Tex., May 18-20. 


National Assn. of Purchasing Agents 
(Oil Company Buyers’ Group), an- 
nual meeting, Fairmont Hotel, San 
Francisco, Calif., May 21 to 25. 

World Automotive Engineering Con- 
gress, sponsored by S.A.E. for New 
York, Hotel Pennsylvania, May 
22-28; Indianapolis, May 29, 306; 
Detroit, Hotel Statler, May 31- 
June 2; San Francisco, Hotel Fair- 
mont, June 6-8. 

Illinois-Indiana Petroleum Assn., 
annual meeting, Robinson, I11., 
June 3 

Oil Trades Assn. of New York, sports 
day, Pelham Country Club, Pel- 
ham, N. Y., June 13. 


Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Assn., 
annual meeting, Hotel Hershey, 
Hershey, Pa., June 15, 16. 

13th International Congress of Car- 
bide, Acetylene, Oxy-Acetylene 
Welding & Allied Industries, Mu- 
nich, Germany, June 25 to July 1. 

American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, 42nd annual meeting, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City, N. J., June 26 to 30. 

American Institute of Mining & 
Metallurgical Engineers, regional 
meeting, San Francisco, July 10 
to 17. 

The Eastern United States Michigan 
Oil & Gas Exposition, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Mich., Aug. 1 to 6. 

American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, Hotel Pennsylvania, and 
Engineering Societies Bldg., 29 
West 39th St., New York, Sept. 
4 to 8. 

Oil Workers International Union, 
Hammond, Ind., Sept. 5. 

American Chemical Society, Detroit, 
Sept. 9 to 13. 

National Petroleum Assn., Hote! 
Traymore, Atlantic City, N. 
Sept. 14, 15. 

New Jersey Oil Trades Assn., [i!! 
outing, Sept. 28. 

Independent Petroleum Assn. of 
America, 10th annual meeting, F' 
Worth, Tex., Oct. 18-20. 


National Tax Conference, Palace Ho- 
tel, San Francisco, week of Oct. 16 

40th Annual National Automobile 
Show, Grand Central Palace, New 
York, week of Oct. 15. 

National Safety Congress and Expo- 
sition, Chalfonte-Hadden Hall, At- 
lantic City, N. J., Oct. 16 to 2v. 

American Gas Assn., annual conven- 
tion, New York, Oct. 9, 10. 

National Motor Truck Show, Navy 
Pier, Chicago, Nov. 8-16. 











The Petroleum Chemist 
and the Catalyst 


By Arch i. Foster, Technical Editor 


Before the Petroleum Division of the Ameri- 
* can Chemical Society on April 4-5, at Balti- 
more was presented without doubt the greatest as- 
sembly of chemical information that has ever been 
collected by a chemical organization, on the appli- 
cation of catalysis to petroleum refining. The as- 
sembled papei's alone will fill a good-sized volume, 
most of which is devoted to one phase or another 
of catalysis as it applies to petroleum. 

In these papers the authors, among which are 
probably a majority of the leaders in catalytic chem- 
istry in this country as well as several from abroad, 
present recent developments applying catalysis to 
commercial or hoped-for commercial processes for 
manufacturing the improved petroleum products 
of tomorrow. Catalysts were first applied on a large 
scale in recent years to refining by the polymeriza- 
tion of refinery gases, by the Universal process using 
solid phosphoric acid. In earlier years, between 
1912 and 1930 aluminum chloride was used to “crack” 
gas oils to gasoline. 

Now these chemists parade before us in rapid 
succession alkylation, the combination of a satu 
rated and an unsaturated hydrocarbon to form iso- 
paraffins of the motor and aviation fuel boiling 
range; isomerization, or the catalytically induced 
rearrangement of the hydrocarbon molecule to form 
high anti-kKnock gasolines from those normal, 
straight-chain hydrocarbons low in anti-knock qual- 
lity; aromatization, or the conversion of aliphatic, 
relatively saturated hydrocarbons to molecules of 
the benzene type, also very high in anti-knock, use- 
ful also as chemical intermediates for the manufac- 
ture of commercial products formerly obtained only 
from coal-tar distillates. 

Methods have been devised to remove catalytically 
some hydrogen from paraffin molecules, by which 
alkylation may be easily affected commercially, a 
method called dehydrogenation; hydrogenation, or 
the process for adding hydrogen to unsaturated mole- 
cules where that is desired, has been perfected to 
produce some of our superfuels for aviation use. 
Hydration is the adding of a molecule of water to 
olefins, to form synthetic alcohols from still gases 
or from gases from which hydrogen has been sub- 
tracted by dehydrogenation. This process is now 
making alcohols like ethyl or grain alcohol which 
never heard of a corn or a rye field, isopropyl alco- 
hol, glycerine innocent of any association with pigs, 
and others useful in commerce and industry. 


Dr. “Jim” Brings His Gang 


How a famous research authority and a “live” 
group of chemistry students can make a movement 
grow by leaps and bounds was illustrated by the 
size and enthusiasm of the delegation of budding 
chemists which came to the Baltimore meeting of the 
American Chemical Society from the University of 
Texas. 

Some few years ago Dr. J. R. Bailey of the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry of that university decided that the 
way to help students to really understand chemis 
try and what it means to the nation was to get 
them into touch with the country’s leading chemists 
and the work those men are doing—the students of 
yesterday. So he started a revolving fund, from 
money picked up here and there, by contributions 
from Old Grads and other sources. From this fund 
students may borrow without interest the money need- 
ed to join the Society as a Student Member. The fund 


is to be maintained in perpetuity exclusively for the 
students to come. 

Now Dr. “Jim”, as he is Known far and wice, 
thought it a good idea if these ambitious students 
meet the thousands of chemists, famous and obscure, 
who come to the American Chemical Society’s meet 
ings hear them talk, discuss weighty research and 
industrial problems. So he proposed that all and 
sundry who were interested make the trek to Bal 
timore April 3-7, and see how chemists wrestle with 
their grown-up problems. 

Student youngsters can do one thing plenty fast 
that is, make up their minds. Between Friday eve- 
ning, March 31, and noon, April 1, nearly forty stu- 
dents piled into cars—big, little, new, old, and just 
plain jaloppies. The carefree kids filled ‘em full of 
Texas “gas” and water and started on the 1700-mile 
ramble. Some even came by airplane. 

Taking turns driving the cars, they crossed half 
a continent, and the engines got a chance to cool only 
when the cars had discharged their tired but irre 
pressible passengers in the snappy air of Baltimore. 

“We did pretty well in our car,” the spokesman of 
one group said when telling the story to the 150 men 
and women at the Longhorn Breakfast, Wednesday 
morning, “until it started to rain. Then we had to 
get the baggage inside that we were carrying on the 
running-boards. With seven men in there already 
that made it a little crowded.” 
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team, Air Used To De-Coke Still 


Tubes in New, 


Simple Method 


By T. E. Garrard* 


A STEAM-AIR decoking method which makes 
possible still tube cleaning without the laborious pro- 
cedure of present methods, without removal of fittings, 
and which effects removal of the greater part of the 
coke as solid particles, has been developed by The Texas 
Co. With this method the coke is loosened by a combina- 
tion of furnace heating, steam flow through the tubes at 
relatively low velocity, intermittent limited injection of 
air, and finally pure air is used for burning out the last 
traces of coke. The coke deposits may vary from a thin 
scale to an inch thick and from loose soot-like deposit 
to strongly adhering, flinty deposits. The costs and time 
required will vary from 35 per cent to 100 per cent of 
costs by the mechanical method. 

The most widely used method employs various types 
of cutters driven by high speed air turbines. This method 
necessitates joining the tubes outside the furnace with 
connecting devices equipped with closures, a_ sufficient 
number of which must be removed each time down to 
permit inspection and removal of coke. 

Steam and air decoking has been standard for over 
a year on ten de Florez heaters of Holmes-Manley units 
charging a clean gas oil. No troubles whatsoever have 
been experienced. The process was found to be reliable 
in producing absolutely clean tubes, making it necessary 
to open the tubes only for semi-annual calipering. Other 
heaters (box type furnaces) are being decoked by the 

*The Texas Co 

Editor’s Note—Patent applications have been filed covering 
the process for decoking still tubes described in this article. In- 


formation regarding licensing and use of the process may be ob- 
tained from The Texas Co., Chrysler Bldg., New York City 








steam-air method at routine down periods and, while a 
long time record of successful processing is not yet avail- 
able, definite advantages are realized. 

The tubes are steamed free of oil in the usual way 
after shutting down. The furnace is then fired again to 
1100-1300 degrees Fahr., the more severe cracking con- 
ditions requiring the higher temperatures while around 
1100 degrees Fahr. is adequate for crude stilling heaters. 
Steam flow at around.100 pounds per square inch inlet 
pressure is used, amounting to a maximum of about 3000 
pounds of steam per hour. Starting with a hot furnace 
a flow of coke in the steam is obtained in about one hour. 
The rate of steam flow must be regulated carefully to 
suit the nature and quantity of coke coming out or else 
serious erosion of the heaters will result. It will be found 
at times that less than 10 pounds inlet steam pressure 
acting through 5000 feet of tubing will bring a copious 
flow of coke particles ranging in size from dust to pea 
size. These are illustrated in the accompanying photo 
graphs. 

Steam is put through the heater in the direction of 
normal oil flow until the coke yield is materially les 
sened, and then reverse flow is used. Small amounts of 
compressed air added to the inlet steam promote loosen 
ing of the coke and this is resorted to as necessary to 
maintain coke removal at the desired rate. Usually after 
four to six hours air is used more heavily to burn the 
patches of coke which do not loosen and blow out. The 
operator controls the amount of air by watching the red 
dening of the tubes in order to avoid overheating them. 

The operator sees various tubes and patches fire 
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A key requirement of the modern cracking 
process is the ability to vary its operations while maintaining 
plant performance at its peak efficiency and economy. 

Cracking processes licensed through this organization can 
give the refiner that plant flexibility which enables him to 
quickly, economically and profitably vary his finished products 
and feed stocks to meet the market conditions of the moment. 
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ographs showing the approximate range 
coke as removed by the steam-air process 
| ying article. The larger particles are 





up and cool down successively along the tube flow from 
the inlet to the outlet, and at length it is apparent that 
the coke has been burnt from all tubes. Increasingly 
richer air mixtures are used and at the time all steam 
is off and pure air is flowing, only a trace of CO, should 
show in tests with flue gas analysis apparatus at the 
vent. 

Some tube coke, in contrast to still coke, will show 
as high as 25 per cent ash content (iron oxide, largely, 
from sulfide corrosion products). This must be flushed 
out until patches of coke possibly glazed over with ash 
are cleaned and burnt away with more air. When the 
furnace has cooled to about 400 degrees Fahr., the tubes 
are flushed thoroughly with water. 

The arrangement of equipment is typically as follows: 

1. Vent lines of 3-inch pipe are provided at the heater 
inlet and outlet, each having a separate valve. Steel fit- 
tings must be used. 

2. A steam-air manifold for 125-pound service of 1%- 
inch pipe connects to both inlet and outlet, with provi- 
sions for reversal of the flow through the heater. 

3. Thermocouples are disposed in the furnace to 
permit determining the maximum tempéia‘tures to which 
the tubes will be subjected. 

4. Means of proper visual examination while de- 
coking are provided for all tubes where coke deposits 
are thick. Frequently this means that blue flame gas 
burners must be arranged. 

5. Depending on the size of the furnace and tube 
arrangement, one or more supplementary 1-inch air con- 
nections are made, say at one-third and two-thirds of 
the way through the heater. 


Advantages and Disadvantages 


Among the results of the use of this method has 
been that leakage of the header joints has decreased, 
split tubes have decreased, and the tube rolls have not 
loosened. Scaling of the exterior of the tubes does not 
appear accelerated, and scaling of the interior is neg- 
ligible. Erosion of the headers occurred at first, but stopped 
when the operators learned to control the steam flow, 
basing their control on proper sampling of the coke at 
the vents. 

The steam-air method has been of considerable value 
in decoking convection sections equipped with welded 
return bends. Experience has shown that the mutual 
adaptation between decoking and the furnace construc- 
tion and its charge and operation deserves careful con- 
sideration in every case. The extent of this adaptation 
determines, of course, the results obtained by decoking. 
Considerable experience on a wide range of cracking op- 
erations has shown that conditions favorable to appli- 
cation of steam-air decoking are: 

1. Low temperature level operation in respect to 
both oil and tube metals. 

2. A minimum of refractory, recyclic, components 
in the charge. 

3. A relatively non-corrosive charge stock. 

4. Use of corrosion resistant alloy tubes. 
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5. Radiant heaters, so that no tubes are overheated 
by the decoking flames. 

6. Coke deposition in tubes which are easily visible 

7. The greater the number of tubes to be unheaded 
and cleaned individually, the greater are the compara 
tive advantages of steam-air decoking. 

Conditions which make steam-air decoking less ad 
vantageous are: 

1. Some coke is deposited of such thickness and na 
ture as to cause plugging of the tubes when it breaks 
loose in chunks. For example, 1%-inch coke in a 3 to 3%- 
inch inside diameter tube leaves only % to 1-inch flow 
channel, which is readily seen to be insufficient if full 
thickness pieces are carried down by the steam. 

2. When carbon steel tubes are used a maximum 
of care is necessary to avoid overheating. 

3. Coke deposition in soaker sections so located that 
proper external heating can not be applied, makes de 
coking slow. 

4. Due to unfavorable charge stock and, probably, 
flame impingement, sometimes coke is found which is 
of a dead-burnt, graphitic character, scarcely oxidizeable 
with oxygen; this, of course, is undesirable. 

5. The presence inside the furnace of a mass of 
brickwork, which must cool before men can enter to 
inspect or work on the furnace or tubes, is undesirable. 

6. In general, the less the extent of favorable factors 
obtained, the fewer the advantages realized by decoking 
in respect to savings of direct labor costs and battery 
time. 

Heaters easy to knock are decoked easily. Depend- 
ing on the combination and extent of the favorable and 
unfavorable factors, the costs and time required for de- 
coking will vary from 35 per cent to 100 per cent of 
the mechanical costs. 

The following tabulation of advantages and disad- 
vantages of the steam-air method of decoking is also to 
be considered in conjunction with the distribution of 
factors which make decoking hard or easy. 


Advantages 


1. A crew of 2 men handle the decoking of all tubes, 
saving in labor or down time, and resulting in less fluc- 
tuation of labor forces. 

2. Cleaner tubes are generally realized. This is very 
important at periodic test and inspection, when decoking 
can uncover serious spotty corrosion, deep pitting, which 
would otherwise be hidden by coke deposits. Steam-air 
decoking is required by The Texas Co. prior to periodic 
test and inspection. 

3. There is no loss of metal by hard knocking. Tubes 
have been known to be cut and ruined by careless labor 
holding a knocker in one place. 

4. Steam-air decoking removes a serious noise haz- 
ard and the nuisance of dust around operating equip- 
ment, pump rods, bearings, ete. 

5. When decoking utilizes metal temperatures above 
1250 degrees Fahr. a thorough stress relieving and re- 
moval of embrittlement of chrome tubes is effected. 

6. The heater may be welded into a solid continuous 
coil and still be cleaned, thus avoiding the high cost of 
special rolled joint header fittings and the leaks and main- 
tenance costs of these fittings. As a special case, almost 
solidly coked welded sections have been decoked over- 
night. 

A list of disadvantages is also given: 


Disadvantages 


1. Decoking burns out the coke seal between old tubes 
and the header boxes, so that more leaks may be ex- 
perienced here. Some units have given trouble, others 
with good initial rolls have not. 

2. Whether the high temperatures reached result in 
accelerated spreading, distortion of the headers is still 
debatable. This effect would be very undesirable, but it 
evidently is not large. 

3. Possibilities of damage exist which require careful 
watching: Erosion, due to excessive steam velocities; and 
burning of the tubes if the furnace fires and the use of 
air inside the tubes are not properly supervised. This 
necessitates the use of trained and reliable decoking op- 
erators. 
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"Rea no need to put up with these 
arch-thieves any longer. It’s so easy 


and economical to protect your profits with 
du Pont Gasoline Antioxidants. 

And here’s why it costs less to stabilize 
cracked gasoline by this modern method: 
These highly effective chemicals minimize 
the need for redistillation—reduce color loss 
—maintain anti-knock quality. They pro- 
tect expensive equipment against acid cor- 
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rosion, and that means lower mainte- 
nance costs. 

Many refiners are enjoying increased 
profits from higher yields through the use 
of du Pont Gasoline Antioxidants. A letter 
from you will bring you further informa- 
tion about the advantages of these products 
for gasoline stabilization. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Organic Chemicals 
Department, Wilmington, Delaware. 
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Effect of Fatty Acid Derivatives 
on Lubricants 
III. Use of High Molecular Weight 
Acylated Coumarone and Indene 
Type Resins In Lubricating Oils. 
By A. W. Ralston and E. J. Hoffman* 
ABSTRACT = high pour points of lubricants containing 


appreciable amounts of paraffin have been attributed to 
the formation of a system of interlocked paraffin crystals, 
which prevents the free flow of the oil.’ The addition of 
small amounts of either natural or synthetic substances 


Acylated coumarone and indene resins, synthe- 
sized by condensing fatty acid chlorides with resin 
fractions, lower materially the pour points of par- 


affinic lubricating oils to which they are added. which modify this crystal formation has been shown to 

Paraffin crystallization from solution is modified materially lower the pour points of the oils. A large 
by the presence of these products. Also, oils to number of substances have been recommended for this 
which these products are added show lower tem- purpose. In order to summarize briefly this field the 
perature increases in operation than do untreated following list of some of the products which have been 
oils, indicating higher lubricating value and re- shown to lower the pour point of paraffin-containing oils 
duced: etenea, Section. has been prepared: Zinc salt of degras’, condensation 


products of monochloro paraffin and naphthalene’, xylyl 
stearamide’, coal tar pitch’, aluminum stearate’, esterified 
hydroxy stearic acid’, hydrocarbons polymerized in the 


Paraffin in oils shows a gradual trend from clear- 
ly defined crystals to a product of the amorphous 
type with increasing amounts of additive in the . 
oil. Illustrations shown here trace the crystalliza- ‘Zimmer, J. C., Davis, G. H. B., and Frolich, P. K. Pennsylvania 
tion tendencies clearly State College, Mining Ind. Experimental Station Bulletin 12, 57 

‘ (1933). 
2 Jarman, R. N., U. S. 1,767,076. 
’ Davis, G. H. B., U. S. 1,815,022. 


Contribution from the Laboratories of Armour & Co., Chicago ‘Sullivan, F. W., Jr., and McGill, W. J., Can. 316,807. 
Part Il, Feb. 8, 1939, p. R-S50, dealt with the use of ketones in * Black, J. C., Rial, W. D., and McConnell, J. R., U. S. 1,859,692 
spindle oils to reduce running friction and increase film strength * Bennett, H. T., and Story, L. G., U. S. 1,896,342. 
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NEW TOOLS 
of FOR THE REFINERY 





New tools not merely in the form of better metals, refrac 
tories, equipment; rather, new tools in the form of a better 
understanding of petroleum and a keener appreciation ol 
its vast possibilities in the production of useful chemicals. 

Badger offers a combined staff of experienced petro 
leum engineers and experienced chemical engineers for the 
study of such problems. Already they have ac complished 
much in the way ol changing the hydro arbons ol petro 


leum into economically valuable chemicals. 


kK. B. BADGER & SONS CO. 


BUSTOUN © NEW YORK © SAN FRANETSCO e LONDON 


Engineers and Contractors 


for P. troleum Distillation and Re finery Equipment 
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Fig. 4. Paraffin crystals in un- 


Fig. 5 


treated lubricant, solid at room treated with depressant, solid 
temperature at room temperature 


Crystals in lubricant, 


presence of aluminum chloride’, oxidation products of 
waxy hydrocarbons’, recracked cracking still residues”, 
wool fat", condensation products of sugars and fatty 
acids”, ethylene glycol distearate, etc.", reaction products 
of oleic acid and dichloro paraffins in the presence of 
aluminum chloride’, esters of organic carboxylic acids and 
substituted hydroaromatic compounds”, phthalic esters of 
alkyl substituted phenols", products of the condensation of 
aromatic hydrocarbons and chloro paraffins further con- 
densed with trioxymethylene™, resorcinol distearate, etc.”, 
aluminum salts of synthetic fatty acids”, condensation 
products of phenol and chloro paraffins”, phenol-aldehyde 
resins condensed with chloro paraffins”, and oils poly- 
merized by silent electric discharge”. 

It will be noted that in practically all of the cases 
the substances which have been observed to lower the 
pour point of lubricants are complex mixtures from which 
it would be very difficult to separate pure chemical com- 
pounds. It appears, therefore, that the effect of the 
addend upon the paraffin crystals is due more to the 
physical state of the addend than to its actual chemical 
identity. In this connection it is interesting to note that 
plastics condensed with long chain compounds have been 
recommended recently for this purpose. Substances such 
as the condensation products of phenol-aldehyde resins 
with chloro paraffins are examples of oil soluble plastic 
materials which possess the property of modifying paraffin 
crystallization. It is possible that such substances form 
a complex crystal system with the paraffin. The crystalliza- 
tion characteristics of this system may be very different 
from those of the paraffin itself. The same phenomenon 
is observed frequently in the crystallization of organic 
compounds from solvents. Often small amounts of complex 
impurities cause compounds to “oil out” of solution or 
else they modify their behavior in such a manner that 
well formed crystals are not obtained until the impurity 
is removed. 

The present investigation is concerned with the effect 
of high molecular weight acylated coumarone and indene 
type resins upon lubricants. They were found to be very 
effective for lowering the pour points of paraffin-containing 
lubricants. 


Preparation 


The products used were prepared by the reaction of 
high molecular weight fatty ‘acid chlorides with either a 
coumarone or indene fraction or with a low melting 

7 Pevere, E. F., and Ludeman, C. G., U. S. 2,031,227 

‘Sloane, R. G., U. S. 2,045,806 

* Davis, G. H. B., U. S. 2,055,482. 

” Levin, Harry, U.S. 2 

11 Limburg, H., U. S. 2,023,369. 

13 Peski, A. J. van, U. S. 2,022,990 

13 Pevere, E. F., Can. 356,637. 

14 Moran, R. C., U. S. 2,043,836. 

% Reiff, O. M., and Badertscher, D. E., U. S. 2,048,465 

1% Reiff, O. M., and Badertscher, D. E., U. S. 2,048,466 

17 Reiff, O. M., U. S. 2,052,003. 

1% Peski, A. J. van, U. S. 2,053,853. 

% Barth, E. J., and Corlew, R. P., U. S. 2,059,192 
* Reiff, O. M., U. S. 2,062,676. 

2 Reiff, O. M., U. S. 2,061,008. 

2 Liberthson, L., U. S. 2,073,641. 
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Fig. 6. Lubricant treated with Fig. 7. Lubricant treated to re- 
larger amount of depressant, main liquid at room tempera 
semi-solid at room temperature ture 


coumarone resin. In the case of the coumarone fraction 
used, the resin content, based upon the yield of soft resin 
which could be obtained, was 39°. The resin content of 
the indene fraction was 74°. The coumarone resin used 
had a melting point of 94°C. (201.2° F.) (ball and ring). 
These starting materials were then condensed with the 
fatty acid chlorides in the presence of aluminum chloride. 
Tetrachloroethane was used as a solvent. The resulting 
aluminum complex was then hydrolyzed with water. The 
quantity of fatty acid chloride used was in most cases 
an equimolecular amount based upon the coumarone or 
indene content of the fractions. When smaller amounts 
of the fatty acid chloride were used they were calculated 
on a percentage basis assuming an equimolecular amount 
to be 100%. When the coumarone or indene fraction is 
employed the reaction is one of simultaneous acylation 
and polymerization, and the resulting product is an acylated 
polymer of coumarone or indene. If the coumarone resin 
is used, it is probably acylated without further polymeriza- 
tion. The products are either very viscous liquids or soft 
solids. 
Effect on Pour Points 

A large number of these acylated resins have been 
prepared, and their effect upon the pour points of lubricat- 
ing oils has been determined. In the compounds investi- 
gated the percentage of fatty acid chlorides to resin 
forming bodies has been varied over rather wide limits. 
In a number of cases, particularly with those products 
prepared from low molecular proportions of fatty acid 
chloride, the products were found to have no effect upon 
the pour points. Those prepared by the action of un- 
saturated fatty acid chlorides, such as oleoyl chloride or 
linolenoyl chloride, did not appreciably reduce the pour 
points. Several of the products, however, materially re- 
duced the pour point of paraffin containing lubricants. 
In Table 1 is shown the effect upon lubricants of the addi- 
tion of 0.5°0 of several of these products prepared from 
stearoyl chloride and the starting materials previously 


described. 

Table 1 
Effect of Acylated Coumarone and Indene 
Type Resins Upon the Pour Points of Lubricants 


% 
Equimolecular 
Proportion 
of Acid ———-. Pour Point ° F. ———— 
Chloride Lubricant Lubricant Lubricant 
Starting Materials Used d B Cc 
: . by a 20 10 
Coumarone Resin 
Stearoyl Chloride 100 10 — 5 —10 
Coumarone Fraction 
Stearoyl Chloride 100 — 5 13 0 
Indene Fraction 
Stearoyl Chloride 100 20 — 5 0 
Indene Fraction 
Stearoyl Chloride 67 —10 5 a 


Effect Upon Fluidity 
The effect of the addition of small percentages of 
these acylated resins upon the fluidity of lubricants at 
low temperatures has been determined. The operation of 
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oils at low temperatures is not depenlent entirely upon 
their pour points. Some oils show good shear and fluidity 
characteristics at temperatures much below their pour 
points while others do not. 

A Stephens’ Consistometer was used for the determina- 
tion of the fluidity. This apparatus consists of a four- 
curved-bladed-propeller equipped with a driving shaft held 
rigidly in place in a cylindrical framework to which are 
attached baffle plates. This is shown in Fig. 1. This 
part of the apparatus is fitted into the metal oil container 
as shown in Fig. 2. This assembly is then placed in a 
larger metal bowl which is used as a cooling chamber. 
After the apparatus has been assembled, the test oil is 
placed in the oil bowl. The bowl is covered and packed 
with solid carbon dioxide. The propeller is rotated at 
a constant speed and the resistance to turning is recorded 
upon a revolving drum. As the temperature of the oil 
becomes lower the resistance to turning increases. This 
resistance reaches a maximum value and then drops. This 
indicates that the propeller has formed a channel in the 
oil. Readings are taken at definite temperature intervals. 
It is of course desirable for an oil to show low resistance 
to the rotation of the propeller and also that channeling 
not occur until a low temperature is reached. The entire 
apparatus is shown assembled in Fig. 3. 

A run was first made with an untreated oil and then 
with another sample of the oil containing a definite per- 
centage of an acylated resin. A large number of lubricants 
containing various percentages of acylated resins have 
been investigated. Table 2 shows the results obtained 
using lubricant B compared with a sample of the same 
lubricant to which has been added 0.5% of a stearoylated 
indene polymer prepared from equimolecular proportions 
of indene and stearoy]l chloride. 


Table 2 
Effect of Stearoylated Indene Resin 
Upon Fluidity 








Torque 
Un- 
Temperature treated Treated 

as Oil Oil Remarks 
i, rae a bs : 5 Sam ete 

40 5 5 

Ae 50 40 

10 . 100 60 Pour point of untreated oil 
0 230 140 . 

5 340 220 . 

10 : 380 300 End of true fluidity of un- 

treated oil 

15 510 Pour point of treated oil 
20 TOO , 

25 1090 

30 1300 End of true fluidity of 


treated oil 


In general, the effect of the acylated resins upon the 
fluidity as determined by this method is not so marked 
as the effect upon the pour point. This has been found 
to be true in the case of a number of other addends which 
were investigated. 


Crystallization of Paraffin 


In this study, an attempt was made to observe the 
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effect of the acylated resins upon the crystallization of 
paraffin from lubricating oil. The lubricants used had 
a pour point above room temperature. Three samples 
containing varying amounts of stearoylated indene resin 
were prepared from this lubricant. These were made by 
adding the resin, melting the mixture, and allowing a 
small amount to crystallize slowly upon a glass slide. 
The amount added was such that one sample was still 
solid at room temperature, another was a semi-solid, and 
the third was liquid. Photomicrographs were made of 
the samples at room temperature and of the same samples 
after they had been held for 18 hours at a low temperature. 
These pictures are shown in Figs. 4 to 11 inclusive. 

Fig. 4 shows the paraffin crystals obtained from the 
untreated lubricant. Figs. 5, 6, and 7 illustrate the effect 
of the addition of increasingly greater amounts of resin. 
All of the samples were then subjected to a low tem- 
perature for 18 hours. Fig. 8 shows the untreated lubricant 
after cooling and Figs. 9, 10, and 11, the samples contain- 
ing the added resins under the same conditions. All of 
the mixtures were solid at the lower temperature. It will 
be noted that the paraffin in the untreated lubricant 
formed a network of needle-like crystals which did not 
change appreciably in size or shape at the lower tempera- 
ture. Fig. 5 shows the same lubricant, still in the solid 
state, containing an amount of stearoylated indene resin 
insufficient to lower the pour point below room tempera- 
ture. The effect of the addend upon the crystals is very 
marked. Most of the paraffin has come out of solution 
as imperfectly formed crystals or as amorphous masses. 
A few crystals which have some resemblance to the 
original paraffin crystals are still apparent. When this 
sample is kept at a low temperature, Fig. 9, the number 
of imperfectly formed crystals is increased. Fig. 6 shows 
the lubricant which is semi-solid at room temperature. 
The paraffin which has come out of solution has formed 
a heterogeneous mass with no definite crystalline form. 
When this sample is held at a temperature below its 
pour point, Fig. 10, it becomes essentially an amorphous 
mass. The sample which is fluid at room temperature, 
Fig. 7, shows that a few imperfect crystals have been 
deposited. When this sample solidifies, Fig. 11, it forms 
an amorphous mass which contains a few imperfectly 
formed paraffin crystals. 

From a study of the above, it appears that the effect 
of the stearoylated indene resin upon the paraffin crystals 
in this particular sample has been to inhibit normal 
crystallization. The separation of amorphous particles in- 
dicates that the resin has, to a great extent, formed a 
system with the paraffin. Its only relationship to the 
paraffin is that the latter is one of the components of 
the system. The magnitude of this change is in proportion 
to the amount of resin added. 


Lubricating Properties 


A sample of an untreated lubricating oil and a similar 
sample to which had been added 0.5° of a stearoylated 
indene were tested in the apparatus described by Ralston, 
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Hoffman, and Stephens”. This apparatus consists of three 
ball bearings“ held in place by an upper plate rotating 
upon a polished plate. A thermocouple is immersed in 
the oil, and the temperature increase above room tempera- 
ture is recorded for every five minute interval. The 
results obtained are shown in Table 3. 


Table 3 
Temperature Increases with Lubricating Oil 
and Lubricating Oil Containing 0.5% 
Stearoylated Indene 


Time Temperature Increase ° F. 
(Minutes) Untreated Oil Treated Oil 

5 ; 12.6 9.7 
10 : 19.5 37.3 
15 ; 26.2 24.2 
20 33.2 28.2 
25 38.4 32.9 
30 43.1 37.1 
35 48.6 43.2 
1) 53.0 47.3 
1D 59.4 50.8 
5O 54.8 54.5 
DD G98 58.4 
60 75.0 61.9 
bo 79.2 65.6 
70 83.8 68.2 
i. 87.0 70.2 
a 10.4 73.6 
SS 16.4 cord 


100.0 77.6 





An examination of these results shows that the addi- 
tion of this resin materially reduced the heat developed 
under these conditions. The acylated resins contain car- 
bonyl groups. The property of reducing friction can be 


ascribed to the presence of these polar groups in the 
molecules, 


Conclusions 


Acylated coumarone and indene resins materially 
lower the pour points of paraffin-containing lubricants to 
Which they are added. 

The normal crystallization of paraffin from solution 
in lubricating oils is modified by their presence. Evidence 
has been presented to show that their effect upon the pour 
points of lubricating oils is due to the formation of a 
system in which the paraffin is a component. 

When the acylated resins are added to lubricating 
oils these treated oils show lower temperature increases 
curing operation than the untreated oils when tested 
under similar conditions. 


* Ralston, A. W., Hoffman, E. J., and Stephens, E. S. NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM NEWS, November 3, 1937. 

“Since the publication of the above article * the apparatus 
has been modified by the replacement of the half-round ball bear- 
ings by ball bearings. 





Cathodic Pipeline Corrosion Protection 


Cathodic protection for pipelines to prevent corrosion 
from soil action has been developed and patented by Dr. 
Scott Ewing, Research Associate under the American Gas 
Association grant at the U. S. Bureau of Standards. The 
process is dedicated to free use by all American Industry 
by the association which sponsors the research. 

Dr. Ewing has perfected several new types of elec- 
trodes which permit more accurate measurement of stray 
ground currents. The method is to measure these cur- 
rents existing at any given point along a pipeline, and 
then to set up opposing currents which “kill” the electro- 
lytic action of the stray currents and avoid metal corro- 
sion in the pipe. This system has been studied and used 
in various localities for some years and will doubtless now 
be applied more widely. 


Extreme water-resistant characteristics have been built 
into the new chassis lubricant recently put on the market 
by Colonial Esso Marketers, designed to stand up under 
the average trip to and from the New York World’s Fair 
this summer, announcement Says. 

It will stand the gaff of from 1500 to 2000 miles of 
driving; it is said to be extremely tacky and tenacious, 
will not drip or run under the highest temperatures ex- 
pected to be met with during the Fair, and will be mar- 
keted under the name “Essoleum Chassis Lubricant H.” 


An appropriation of $25,000,000 for the construction 
and establishment of an “Aircraft Engineering Center” 
for the study of all phases of aircraft construction is pro- 
posed in the bill recently introduced into Congress by Rep. 
Knute Hill of Washington. It would be operated under 
the War Department, the bill provides. 

The Center would be used for the development, ex- 
perimentation, and testing of aircraft, with facilities for 
inspection, maintenance and repair. A research depart- 
ment under the U. S. Bureau of Mines would investigate 
the chemistry, electro-chemistry and electrometallurgy of 
materials to improve quality and reduce costs of light 
metals and other materials needed in aircraft production. 

The measure also provides $2,500,000 for a military 
aeronautical school; a basic research division at the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards, and a Joint Industrial Board 


to ad- 
vise the Congress on plans. 


Liberalize Idea Plan 


The “Coin-Your-Ideas” plan was recently liberalized by 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. Under the new arrangement, 
the amount of certain awards has been increased to further 
encourage employes to submit their ideas and stimulate 
more careful thinking and close observance of the opera- 
tions and equipment. As an added incentive for interested 
employes a patent policy was also adopted regarding in. 
ventions by employes. 

Under the new and modified plan the initial award 
may not be the final award. Suggestions which have been 
in use a full year will be revalued and will be eligible for 
a supplementary award not to exceed $250, less the amount 
of the initial award. 

Annual capital awards not to exceed five in number, 
and each not to exceed $500, will be made for the most 
meritorious suggestions of the second preceding year which 
have been in use at least one year prior to Jan. 1 of the 
year they are considered for a capital award. The changes 
were the result of past success of the plan. 

Some of the winning ideas in the refining department 
as offered by 12 employes follow: 

Nipples are being put in the open end of bleeder valves 
where the threads would otherwise be exposed. Threads are 
thus saved from damage or corrosion and kept useful for 
other connection work. 

Oil previously drained from exchangers and condensers 
to the sewer is pumped by suction of a cycle pump from a 
header to which exchangers and condensers have pipe con- 
nections, to cycle tank storage. 

An old float and dial gauge on a cracking coil accumu- 
lator was replaced with four high pressure gauge glass 
columns. 

A remote valve control was installed at the panel board 
so that adjustments could be made to the automatic liquid 
level controls at the storage tanks. 

Flow arrangement through exchangers was changed 
from parallel to series, retaining the same steam connec: 
tions, using 15 pounds on the first exchanger and 150 
pounds steam on the second of the series. These series con- 
nections balance the load between the two exchangers and, 
due to a constant even flow, the full efficiency of the unit is 
obtained, more heat is transferred at a gradual increase, and 
the liquid velocity through the exchangers has been greatly 
increased. These changes have added greatly to the effi- 
ciency of the equipment and to the length of operating 
period between cleaning times. 
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High Speed Diesel Fuel 
Problems Less Acute 


By M. G. Van Voorhis, wn. p. n:statt writer 


ABSTRACT 


Great progress in solving diesel fuel problems, 
most acute in the high speed diesel engine, has 
been made. While the consumer does not imme- 
diately benefit from these advances, some prob- 
lems, such as fuel cleanliness, have been handed 
on to the marketing departments so that solution 
becomes a matter of education. Consumer ac- 
ceptance of better fuels would lessen complaints. 

Satisfactory or economic use of cracked fuels is 
in the future but there is said to be still more than 
enough straight-run fuel for present demand even 
when, to simplify distribution, it is sold for both No. 
2 heating oil and diesel fuel. Narrower fuel classi- 
fication and spread of viscosity has somewhat 
simplified refiners’ problems but diesel engine 
manufacturers are warned that if prices are kept 
low, extra processing must be minimized. 


a of some of the diesel fuel problems 
of the higher speed engines which have vexed oil industry 
technologists, diesel engine manufacturers, and engine 
operators has made great progress in the past year. This is 
the opinion of several fuel experts who have kept in close 
touch with the diesel fuel situation. Diesel fuel specifica- 
tions of manufacturers and the oil industry’s classification 
of diesel fuels are in fairly satisfactory agreement. The 
large diesel fuel consumer is not finding it as necessary to 
ask for “trick” specifications, two or three large eastern 
companies report. 

One of the major problems yet to be solved, and nearly 





all major oil companies are now working on it, is to make 
cracked distillate more suitable for diesel fuel. Low cetane 
number of diesel fuel from these distillates has caused it 
to be eliminated entirely from the products supplied by 
some companies in the east while others allow certain per- 
centages of cracked products to be blended with straight- 
run fuel. One company permits a maximum of 50%. The 
apparent solution is to find some “dope” which will im- 
prove the ignition quality without being detrimental to 
other properties. The ability to use cracked products will 
open a market for a product available in larger quantities 
and provide greater possibilities to diesel engine utilization. 
Cracked distillates as a rule have one particular advantage 
over straight-run products in their lower pour point which 
is important to winter operation. 

That cracked distillates are now effective in certain types 
of diesel engines, is a contrary experience described in UOP 
Booklet 225 of Universal Oil Products Co. on “The Crack- 
ing Art in 1937.” This booklet points out that “engine tests 
on a Fairbanks-Morse 2-stroke cycle, 12 by 15-inch vertical 
single-cylinder solid-injection type engine indicated that 
cracked gas oils have as satisfactory performance as virgin 
gas oil stocks. This confirms the general opinion that 
cracked gas oil can be used very effectively and more eco- 
nomically than straight-run gas oil in certain types of diesel 
engines. The classification of diesel fuels according to low-, 
medium-, and high-speed engines was shown to be incorrect, 
since much depends on the engine design and tests of the 
fuel.” 

Of interest in connection with the use of cracked distil- 
late is the development of the Houdry catalytic cracking 
process. This process is expected to have little effect upon 
the quality of cracked distillate as far as its use as diesel 
fuel is concerned. It was pointed out by a representative 
of one of the companies using this process that any crack- 
ing process tends to lower cetane number and that this 
is as true of the catalytic process as of thermal cracking. 

The narrowing of the A. S. T. M. diesel fuel oil classifi- 
cation the past summer to include only the three lightest 
grades instead of five grades and the inclusion of only two 
ignition quality tests instead of four, with a definite prefer- 
ence for the cetane number test, show progress in ironing 
out specification problems. A slightly increased spread in 
viscosity is made by dropping the minimum viscosity on 
No. 1-D and No. 3-D fuels from 35 to 33 Saybolt Universal 
seconds at 100° F. Satisfactory results with the lower value 
had already been experienced, it was found. The change will 
make it easier to employ furnace and heating oil for diesel 
fuel as some companies have been doing. Cetane numbers 
of the three grades were unchanged but the corresponding 
diesel index numbers for grades 3-D and 4-D were raised 
from 30 to 32 and from 20 to 25 respectively. Oils more 
viscous than No. 4-D now require special negotiations be- 
tween purchaser and seller. 

The lowering of the minimum viscosity suggests the 
possibility of ultimately eliminating viscosity as a specified 
property of diesel fuel and possible gravity as well. One en- 
gine manufacturer is reported now to have omitted these 
properties from specifications. A new fuel injector design 
and improved filter system are said to be responsible for 
this omission. The lubricating effect of the fuel is thought 
by a few technologists to be less affected by viscosity than 
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by other properties of the fuel, including the presence of 
foreign particles. Improvement in materials for nozzle con- 
struction lessens the effect of abrasive action. 

Viscosity still remains among the first three most im- 
portant qualities to engine manufacturers, however, ac- 
cording to Universal Oil Products Co. surveys, now revised 
to Oct. 1, 1938. 

G. L. Stetson, Shell Petroleum Corp., said recently that 
if we are to have any real control of injection timing, of 
the quantity of fuel injected, and of the shape of spray 
formation, the viscosity of the fuel must be controlled 
within reasonable limits. Broadly speaking, he said, fuels 
of low viscosity give fine atomization with broad disper- 
sion of the spray but shortened penetration. Higher vis- 
cosity fuels offer greater resistance to atomization causing 
the larger fuel particles to have greater penetration with 
corresponding loss of dispersion. 

The production of high-speed diesel fuel now requires 
more processing than gasoline, according to an engineer of 
one of the large oil companies, and the only factor that 
keeps it from costing more is the fact that small demand 
puts it in the by-product class. This situation cannot last 
long, it was his opinion. Either diesel engines must be de- 
signed to burn the cheap fuels not requiring extra pro- 
cessing or eventually consumers must pay higher prices 
for fuel. The same applies to domestic oil burners now 
demanding larger volumes of light fuel oils. This appears 
to be an outstanding economic problem although there is 
a general feeling that this will work itself out. Just how 
it works out should be of more concern to engine manufac- 
turers than to the oil industry, inasmuch as it involves 
fuel costs of a product yet of small significance to refiners. 

The controversy or misunderstanding of what is meant 
by availability of straight-run distillates for diesel fuel 
still exists and is at the root of the problem of economic 
supplies of diesel fuels. Straight-run distillate is excellent 
cracking stock and, from the standpoint of value of the 
cracked product, gasoline, as compared with straight-run 
diesel fuel plus the cost of cracking to gasoline, would 
rormally bring the refiner more return. 

As demand for more gasoline continues to increase 
cracking, surpluses of straight-run stocks will decline but 
if the demand for diesel fuel up to 30% of the total gaso- 
line demand is required to produce any economic effect, as 
seme authorities believe, it will be a long time before this 
condition arrives. Light diesel fuel consumption in 1937 was 
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probably around 18,000,000 barrels as against over 500,000, 
G00 barrels of motor fuel, Bureau of Mines figures show. 

The potential future value of the diesel fuel market anc 
of the furnace and heating oil market are admitted by) 
cone authority to have some bearing upon the present diver- 
sion of straight-run distillates to these uses. Temporary 
solution of diesel fuel marketing problems of some com- 
panies is reached by buying fuel oils on the open marke! 
which have satisfactory diesel fuel properties but cannot! 
command better than furnace oil prices, it is reported. 

More than one major oil company is using straight-run 
distillate exclusively for No. 2 heating oil in the eastern 
territory to make it meet cetane number requirements as 
diesel fuel. By doing so, technologists of these companies 
say, they have solved the distribution problem temporarily, 
or until demand warrants installation of additional storage 
space for handling diesel fuel. High cetane number and 
other properties of this grade of heating oil make it ideal- 
ly suited to domestic oil burners designed for lighter fuel 
oils and probably saves many a trip to service burners 
which might otherwise have been put out of service by car- 
boning up, it is claimed. 

Competitive conditions in the New York area have 
brought the average cetane number of diesel fuel to around 
50. One company using some cracked distillate blended 
into No. 2 fuel oil averages above 50 cetane number, labora- 
tory tests show. Tests on competitive fuels in this same 
laboratory shows “surprising improvement” in cetane num- 
ber in the past year and a half. But the uniformity of diese] 
fuels is not confined to the east. W. G. Ainslee, Sinclair Re- 
fining Co., told the Society of Automotive Engineers at a 
recent section meeting in Chicago that all refiners are now 
supplying a rather uniform product. 

Ainslee pointed out that although some of the diese! 
problems are moving into the background, many questions 
still arise in the minds of investigators relative to differ- 
ences in specifications which need answering before specifi- 
cations are taken too seriously. The old problem of the im- 
portance of gravity was raised, whether it merely insures 
some other property or is directly related to spray charac- 
teristics of the injection nozzle. 

The importance of distillation characteristics to ex 
haust smoke, blow-by carbon or engine deposits, whethe) 
fiash point is important to operation, whether per-cent ash 
indicates anything but foreign matter, whether sulfur should 
be reduced to 0.1% when 2% can be tolerated by some en 
gines, whether power output is effected by differences in 
viscosities such as 35 to 50 seconds, 
and whether a high limit on cetane 
number is as important as a low 
limit, are all unanswered questions, 
Ainslee said. 


Medium High-Speed Diesel Engines Tests in one easte rn laboratory 
on two diesel engines showed an 

Medium High-Speed optimum cetane number jus er 
(1000-1500 r.p.m.) “4 : ae? er just und 

20 Manufacterers ASTM 60. Mr. Ainslee presented experi- 


High Speed 
(above 1500 r.p.m.) 
11 Manufacturers ASTM 


= Py ee ae Spread Ave. No. 1-D Spread Aver. No. 1-D mental data showing that the brake 
seos ; a °° F.: . ; ‘ ae 
a) Seconds, min 34-39 35 a9 39.40 a= a2 horsepower of two entirely differ 
b) Sec Ss i ‘ 4 ‘= 7 yrs re a > y To + . ~ ; 
ws ~ es. 14-5: 7 50 10-100 62 50 ent ty pes of diesels dropped with 
a) pitltiniesnins 6-37 99 22-30 o7 increasing cetane number of the 
») Maximum 29-40 34 29-40 35 ‘ ‘ i 
~ = 29-4 ‘ Pe Ee oe ue ’ ate é “ 
FP  meage -geee 23-40 os ‘a =. ans re fu | at the 1 ated full lo id of the 
4 Hard paphalt. ‘% max 0.1-3.0 1,12 0.05-3.0 0.91 engine. While the drop in _ horse- 
®. Conradson Carbon, © max. 0.03-1.0 0.54 0.2 0.03-1.0 0.48 0.2 ? as sai j 
) ; : 2 A 2 ower as Sé 3S j 
6. Ash, % max 0.01-1.0 0.16 0.02 0.01-1.0 0.09 0,02 Dt rt : iy - ae eins possibly Desai 
7 Water and Sediment, ec max 0.03-1.0 0.40 0.05 0.05-1.0 0.38 0.05 a function of cetane number since 
ash Pt., min 150-175 153 Legal 135-150 149 Legal Va) 7 : mas. ls th: 
9. Pour Pt., °F. max. (a) 35 (b) (a) 35 (b) each of the fuels was somewhat 


10. Heat Value, B.t.u. /1b,, min. 18,500-19,.300 18.900 different distillation viscosity, etc., 
11. Distillation Characteristics, °F.: nt 


Distillation Ct | it was said to be Significant that 
b) 10% pt., max. 


17,800-19,450 18,780 


10% 245-475 155 460-475 465 any engine will show this difference 
c) 90% pt., max. 660-700 687 620-700 664 7 a . 
i; Foe S5D-700 ad 600-715 673 with only a change in fuel. Gallons 


12. Ignition Quality:* 
a) Cetene No., C.C.R., min. 40-45 43 
b) Cetene No., delav, min 


per brake horsepower hour in- 
creased with cetane number. The 


= 4s = 


c) Cetane No., C.C.R. min 


15-45 15 45-45 45 “s > — . ; 
d) Cetane No., delay, min 15-60 51 45 35-50 ‘ 45 — of cetane numbers for the de 
e) Diesel Index No. min. 45 40-40 40 45 cline of power was from 34 to 74. 
) Viscositv-Gravity No.. max. O.86 0.86 “te ~ > =tinn 
*) Roiline Point-Gravity No., max 188 188 Important also to combustion 
h) S.L.T.. min. iow qualities is sufficient volatility to 


i) Aniline Point, °F., min. produce some evaporation of fuel 


spray droplets on which to start 
combustion when contacted with 
the hot compressed air. The prob- 
lems of incomplete combustion, car- 


(*) Tgnition quality values cannot be considered entirely representative because of the 
differences in nomenclature used for expressing same. 

(a) 10-15° F. below operating temperature. 

(b) Lower pour points may be specified whenever required by local temperature conditions 
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F you sell or use large quantities of gasoline and 
an accurate knowledge of your storage, purchases 
and withdrawals is of importance to you, do as the 
East Bay Transit Company of Oakland, California 
does, check your gasoline with S. & J. Automatic 
Tank Gauges. 


5 Autcmatic gauging is safer, faster, more accurate 
n and more economical than manual gauging. S. &Jd. 
offers a complete line of automatic gauges for 
storage ashore and afloat; above or below ground; 
( under high or low pressure; in vertical or horizontal 
j tanks. 


e Tell us your problem and we will gladly submit our 
e recommendations. 


: SHAND & JURS CO. 


2 Berkeley, California 
( 295 Madison Ave. 601 Fannin St. 225 W. llth St. 


e New York Houston Los Angeles 
S 565 West Washington Blvd. 
Chicago 
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bonization, and ring sticking are believed to be tied up 
with volatility and related with carbon residues deter- 
‘mined by the Conradson carbon test but considerable un- 
certainty still exists as to the exact significance of these 
properties. 

The value of diesel dopes is still an uncertainty. Of 
six major companies approached on the subject none is 
now using a dope in marketed diesel fuels. Their value is 
obscured in tests by the fact that cetane number and other 
ignition quality tests are not adequate to measure their 
improvement to a fuel. Of course, also, the addition of a 
dope is an added expense which has not yet been justified. 
The inadequacy of the delay method of determining cetane 
number is shown by instances where a fuel dope will cut 
the delay period but at the same time increase the rate 
of pressure rise, sometimes dangerously. If satisfactory 
results are obtained in any of the many laboratories work- 
ing on the problem, it will mean that cracked distillate will 
come into wider use as fuel for high speed diesel engines, it 
is believed. 

A number of these additives have been listed by W. H. 
Hubner of Universal Oil Products Co. They include alkyl 
nitrates and nitrites, nitro and nitroso compounds, oxidiz- 
ing agents, peroxides, aliphatic hydrocarbons, bromine com- 
pounds, oxygenated copper compounds, and _hydroxyl- 
amines. Some data are presented for tetralin peroxide, 
acetyl peroxide, and ethyl nitrate showing wide variation 
in apparent cetane number improvement by several meth- 
ods of test. 

tecent patents have been issued for the use of diazo- 
amino-benzene, triazenes characterized by the presence of 
at least one aryl nucleus, and sulfurized terpines such as 
pine oil. Two per cent of the latter raised the cetane num- 
ber of a 50.5 cetane fuel to 58. One per cent of diphenyl] 
triazene or of diazo-amino-benzene raised a 50-cetane fuel 
to 59, test data shows. 

Some disadvantages have been pointed out, particular- 
ly as they affect other properties of the fuel. Cost data, 








Looking down on the inside of a Wiggins Pontoon roof tank at 

tly standardized secondary seal surrounding the roof 

s of the shoes. These seals increase the efficiency of 

roofs for lap welded or riveted shells by preventing wind currents 

from whipping down between the shoes and the tank shell when 

the shoes are held a fraction of an inch away from the shell 
by overlapping joints or rivet heads 
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which is highly important to the practicability of their use, 
is an unknown variable although in some instances cost 
eliminates proposed additives. A demand for some ma.- 
terials with present prohibitive prices would, no doubt, re- 
sult in improved manufacturing technique which would re- 
duce production costs. 


As far as the cleanliness problem concerns the tech- 
nologist, it may be considered practically solved. Sales 
and distribution divisions have come to appreciate the 
importance of clean fuel and have conducted educational 
campaigns carrying the message throughout handling sys- 
tems and to consumers. This problem has been considered 
among the first three most important fuel problems but 
is less of a problem today with precautions being taken to 
assure delivery of clean fuel. Filter systems of good design 
can handle some dirt and not become clogged with wax 
where provision is made for heating in cold weather. 


A few of the large diesel truck fleet operators solved 
the problem satisfactorily in the past by taking into their 
own hands the removal of dirt and wax. One of these 
operators reported at the annual meeting of the American 
Petroleum Institute three years ago that he centrifuged all 
his fuel to remove dirt and wax before using. This practice, 
of course, is not practical for the operator of only two or 
three small diesel engines. 

The fact that particles are slower in settling out of 
diesel fuel because of greater viscosity has made the prob- 
lem more pronounced than in gasoline where particles settle 
out quickly and diesel fuel injectors are more sensitive to 
these particles than the gasoline carburetor. 


Although some companies think in terms of No. 2 fur- 
nace oil when comparing diesel fuel with this class of heat- 
ing oils, the use of No. 3 furnace oil as diesel fuel is ap- 
proved by one engine manufacturer on the ground that 
users of his engine are bound to use the cheapest fuel they 
can buy. This fuel oil is being used even where higher 
grades of fuel give easily noticeable differences in perform- 
ance and it is felt that the best the manufacturer can do 
is to compromise by design and adjustment which will give 
the least difficulty with this fuel, whether it is cracked dis- 
tillate or a straight-run product. 


Adequate distribution of diesel fuel is a serious con- 
sideration and one which will not be entirely worked out 
until the diesel engine is in considerable more general use 
than at present. The relatively small demand has failed to 
interest many refiners and distributors in supplying a fuel 
meeting a generally approved average specification. The 
problem is complicated by the fact, for example, that diesels 
are being applied to construction machinery which may be 
employed on a big construction job in a locality for six 
months or a year and then move on to some distant project. 
Care must be taken by diesel truck operators, of course, 
that they are able to obtain fuel at points at which they 
may be called upon to go. 

Of great importance to satisfactory diesel engine oper- 
ation is the kind of care that is taken by the operator to 
use only fuels endorsed by responsible manufacturers. One 
refiner’s view is that if operators are bound to use cheap 
fuels not meeting standard specifications, they should ex- 
pect to get corresponding results in poorer operation and 
expensive breakdowns or overhauls just as low grade gaso- 
line gives poorer performance as a rule. Coming from a 
fuel expert of a large oil company whose diesel fuels are 
giving satisfactory results, this apparently leaves the diesel 
fuel problem in the laps of the consumers. The education 
of the high-speed diesel fuel consumer is hampered by the 
widespread understanding that if it is a diesel engine it 
must be able to burn any fuel from crude oil to kerosine. 
This feeling is a strong sales force for the diesel engine and 
one which the salesman no doubt spends little time in cor- 
recting in detail, an effort which would hazard the pros- 
pective sale. Experience only will prove to many the value 
of specified fuels. 


S. R. Funsten, sales manager of Filtrol Corp., left Los 
Angeles April 2 enroute to England and Continental Europe, 
where he will spend approximately two months in the in- 
terests of Filtrols’ foreign operations. 
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TO ALL 


Natural Gasoline Men 


Greetings 


FROM THE 


NATURAL GASOLINE SUPPLY MEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 


We are looking forward to seeing 


you at the 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


of the 


NATURAL GASOLINE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


May 3-5, Hotel Tulsa 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 








Members of the Natural Gasoline Supply Men’s Association 


The American Rolling Mill Company 
The Bristol Company 
The Brown Instrument Company 


Chaplin Fulton Manufacturing Company 


Chicago Bridge & Iron Company 
Clark Brothers Company 
Continental Supply Company 
Cooper Bessemer Corporation 
Dresser Manufacturing Company 
The Fisher Governor Company 
The Foxboro Company 
Frick-Reid Supply Corporation 
Goulds Pumps, Inc. 
Hanlon-Waters Company 
Hercules Motors Corporation 
Ingersoll-Rand Company 
Mason-Neilan Regulator Company 
Cc. A. Mathey Machine Works 
Metric Metal Works 

Midwest Piping & Supply Company 


Moorlane Company 

National Petroleum News 

National Supply Company 

National Tank Company 

Naylor Pipe Company 

The Oil & Gas Journal 

Petroleum Engineering, Inc. 

The Petroleum Engineer 

Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Company 

The Refiner & Natural Gasoline Manufacturer 
The Refinery Supply Company 

Taylor Instrument Companies 

Tulsa Boiler & Machinery Company 

Vinson Supply Company 

Westcott & Greis, Inc. 

Woobank Pump & Machinery Company 
Worthington Machinery Corporation of Oklahoma 
Wyatt Metal & Boiler Works 

John Zink Burner Company 
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Traces of Copper in Gasoline 
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Determined by New Test 


By G. H. Short* and W. A. Schulze* 
ABSTRACT 


A new laboratory test is devised by which traces 
of copper compounds may be determined in gaso- 
lines sweetened by the Perco copper chloride proc- 
ess. A solution of diphenylthiocarbazone, or 
dithizone as the name is shortened, in benzene is 
added to the sample under test, imparting a vivid 
green color. If copper is present this color fades 
to light yellow, the time required for fading depend- 
ing on the amount of copper in the gasoline. 

The test is reported as the number of minutes 
required for the green color to fade. A positive 
test for objectionable amounts of copper is one in 
which the period reported is less than 30 seconds. 
This article gives details of the test, and discusses 
the effect of many other products and conditions on 
the results of the test. 


the last several years, a number of 
articles have been published describing various aspects of 
the two Perco copper sweetening processes Known as the 
“Copper Solution Method,” and the “Solid Reagent Method” 
respectively,’ but nothing has been published regarding 
the actual laboratory control methods and pilot plant tests 
which aided in the development of these well Known 
processes. Among these so-called laboratory “discoveries” 
was One of tremendous usefulness which received the name 
“Copper Dye Test,” this title being derived partly from a 
corruption of the name of the analytical reagent, and 
partly from the colorimetric aspect of the analytical 
method. This discovery made it possible to determine the 
presence or absence of copper compounds in treated prod- 
ucts. 

As explained in previous publications, minute traces 
of copper compounds accelerate color and gum formation 
in blends containing cracked gasoline, therefore, the treated 
products must be free of copper compounds. Since none 
of the testing methods described in the literature had 
satisfactory sensitivity and accuracy to detect copper com- 
pounds in the extremely low concentration range en- 
countered in practice, copper treating was a sort of “hil 
or miss” affair until the “Copper Dye Test” was developed 
about four years ago. This test made it possible to study 
closely the variables in the treating operation, and to 
investigate thoroughly the problem of stabilization of 
treated products. 

Another distinct advantage of this test is the rapidity 
with which it can be made; this factor makes it far 
superior to other test methods as a means of plant control. 
For example, whereas other copper test methods may have 
fair accuracy and sensitivity, the time required for testing 
may extend to as much as four to six hours or more. 
Such methods are obviously not feasible for routine control 
testing, and are only slightly better than actual storage 
stability determinations. 

The “Copper Dye Test” makes use of the compound 
diphenylthiocarbazone, more commonly referred to as 
dithizone. This compound has been studied rather exten- 
sively by Fischer’ and co-workers in connection with the 
determination of heavy metals in aqueous solutions and 
a number of publications have appeared within the last 
two years’. None of these references show the adapta- 


* Research Dept., Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
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tion of this reagent to the detection of copper compounds 
in hydrocarbon oils. 

Diphenylthiocarbazone, or dithizone, when in solution 
in organic liquids, such as benzene or gasoline, imparts 
a brilliant green color to the solution. For this reason 
and for simplicity this reagent has been called a dye, 
and the test herein described is known as the “dye test” 
for copper. : 

The test depends on the instantaneous reaction be- 
tween the dithizone and copper compounds present in 
gasoline to form a copper salt of the reagent. By this 
reaction the original green color of the solution in which 
dithizone is present is changed to the color due to the 
copper salt formed. The color due to the copper salt 
varies with the amount of the salt present and in the 
concentrations usually encountered in testing copper- 
containing gasolines is a red-bronze tint. Sometimes, the 
color is best described as reddish-violet. This copper salt 
is apparently rapidly altered soon after its formation, 
whereupon the reddish-violet color fades, leaving the gaso- 
line or benzene solution with a pale yellow color. In the 
absence of copper, this yellow-colored oxidation product 
is eventually formed, and the speed of its formation 
depends on the concentration of dithizone in solution and 
on other factors to be discussed in detail in describing 
the procedure of the test. However, in the absence of 
copper or other interfering compounds, the transition from 
the green color to the yellow color is gradual. The number 
of minutes required for the color change is the dye test 
period for a sample of gasoline, and the medium foi 
reporting test results. 

A. Solution 


The dithizone solution is prepared by dissolving the 
solid compound in ¢c.p. benzene to obtain a concentration 
of two milligrams of reagent per 100 cc. of benzene. A 
convenient method of preparing the solution is to dis- 
solve ten milligrams of the reagent (weighed on an accu- 
rate analytical balance) in a 500 cc. volumetric flask which 
is then filled to the mark with benzene. The reagent does 
not dissolve rapidly, and the solution should be allowed 
to stand several hours before it is used. A few tiny 
particles of solid will usually remain in the solution: 
these are evidently an impurity present in the reagent. 

The reagent solution thus prepared deteriorates some- 
what rapidly due to oxidation when stored, and the de- 
terioration is very rapid when the solution is exposed to 
light—especially to direct sunlight. The supply bottle of 
solution should be flushed with oxygen-free gas and stored 
in a dark place, and each day small amounts poured out 
into a small (4 ounce) bottle for use in that day’s testing. 
It is recommended that fresh solution be prepared at 
least every three weeks to avoid the misinterpretation of 
tests made with solution badly weakened by oxidation. 

All glassware used in handling the reagent should be 
thoroughly cleaned and dried. 


B. Procedure 


1. Preparation of Sample. The gasoline sample to be 
used in the test should be carefully taken in a clean 
sampling bottle. Although repeated use of a sampling 
bottle is permissible as long as the test results are negative, 
it is suggested that the bottle be thoroughly cleaned after 
use for about six consecutive samples of gasoline. 

Into a clean, dry four ounce bottle filter about 100 cc. 
of the gasoline to be tested. For the filtering operation 
use one sheet of Whatman No. 40 paper backed by one or 
two sheets of coarse paper (for example, E & D No. 617) 
which will completely remove any water from the gasoline. 

Place the bottle of gasoline against a white background 
and out of direct sunlight. Add to the gasoline from a 
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pipette one cubic centimeter of the reagent solution. Do 
not shake the bottle. Until the tester is familiar with the 
color change involved, it is helpful to place beside the test 
a similar bottle with an equal volume of the gasoline (to 
which no dithizone is added) to be used as a reference. This 
is especially true if the gasoline being tested is already a 
yellow color. 

Record for the result of the test the number of minutes 
(or seconds) elapsing from the time the dye is added to 
the gasoline until the green color is completely faded out. 
If the test shows the presence of copper, repeat immediate- 
ly with a new sample of the gasoline in another bottle. 


C. Notes on the Procedure 


The dye test is exceedingly simple in execution, but it 
is equally sensitive to contaminating or interfering factors. 
According to the procedure described, the amount of re- 
agent used in the test is only 0.02 milligrams of dithizone in 
100 cc. of gasoline (2 parts in ten million). With such a 
small amount of reagent involved it should be obvious that 
a carelessly made test is meaningless. This fact is made 
more apparent by a consideration of the factors which af- 
fect the test. A detailed discussion of these factors follows: 


1. Light. It has already been noted that light deter- 
iorates the reagent solution by speeding up oxidation of 
the reagent. This effect is greatly magnified by the ex- 
treme dilution of the reagent by the procedure of the test. 
For this reason, the test should be made out of direct sun- 
light and the amount of light should be adjusted to the 
minimum which will allow accurate observation of the 
color change occurring in the gasoline being tested. For 
example, a gasoline which has a two minute dye test period 
on a bright day may have a period of six minutes or more 
on a cloudy day. 

2. Caustic. Alkaline solutions in general destroy the 
green color of the dithizone and leave the yellow color asso- 
ciated with oxidation of the reagent. This may be due, for 
a time at least, to the formation of an alkali metal salt of 
the reagent. 

3. Acid. Mineral acids, particularly hydrochloric acid, 
decrease the rate of oxidation of the dithizone or prevent 
the formation of metal salts. For example, a sample of 
dithizone solution which has been changed to a yellow color 
by shaking with a few drops of caustic can be converted 
back to a green color if a small volume of hydrochloric 
acid is quickly added and the mixture is agitated. 

4. Water. The presence of water, especially if the pH 
of the water is above 7, shortens the dye test period. 

). Merecaptans and Sulfur. Mercaptans are excellent 
anti-oxidants and prolong the dye test period. Elementary 
sulfur apparently has no effect on the test. 

6. Air. A large air space above the gasoline in which 
the test is being made, or agitation of the bottle so that 
more contact with air is afforded, shortens the dye test 
period. 

7. Heat. In general the dye test period is slightly 
horter the higher the temperature of the gasoline. Rapid 
heating of samples does not greatly affect the test, due 
perhaps to expulsion of air. 

8. Lead Salts. Lead salts such as the sulfide and lead 
mercaptides react with dithizone to form a red colored salt. 
The color of the lead salt is sufficiently different in shade 
to be distinguished from the color of the copper salt if the 
operator has observed both colors frequently. The reac- 
tion of dithizone with lead makes the use of the test on 
gasolines containing doctor treated stocks rather difficult 
unless samples used in the test are filtered (or water- 
washed and filtered) carefully enough to remove the lead. 
The greatest difficulty lies in the general use of filter paper 





Diphenylthiocarbazone From Eastman 


This reagent may be obtained at 50 cents per gram, or 
$2.50 for 10 grams from Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., we are informed. The reagent is catalogued as 
“No. 3092 Diphenylthiocarbazone”. 
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which is too coarse to remove very finely divided lead salts. 

9. Copper Sulfide. Copper sulfide, the product of 
sodium sulfide stabilization of gasolines sweetened by the 
liquid copper process will react rather slowly with dithi 
zone. It is necessary, therefore, to filter out copper sulfide 
which is harmless to the gasoline but which can cause er 
roneous conclusions to be made from dye test results. 

10. Other Metals. Other heavy metals, such as zinc, 
cadmium and manganese, will react with dithizone to form 
highly colored salts. Fortunately these are seldom encoun 
tered in testing gasolines. 

11. Aged Gasolines. The dye test is less satisfactory 
when used on aged gasolines. In the first place, dithizone 
is affected by the peroxides present in gasolines stored for 
a considerable period. Also, such gasolines (except straight 
run) may have a yellowish color which makes the dye test 
color changes harder to distinguish. 


D. Interpretation of Results 


The result of the dye test is reported as the time re- 
quired for the complete fading or disappearance of the 
green dithizone color from a sample of gasoline to which 
one cubic centimeter of the reagent solution has been added. 
This dye test period, providing all precautions are observed, 
will depend on (1) the presence of copper in the gasoline, 
and (2) the amount of light reaching the gasoline during 
the test. The second factor may be disregarded to a large 
extent since the effect of light is of a different magnitude 
from the effect of the presence of copper in the gasoline, 
being an aid to the gradual fading of the green color. Cop- 
per compounds present in the gasoline (except copper sul- 
fide) react instantaneously with the dithizone, and the 
green color will not remain more than a few (one to five) 
seconds unless the amount of copper present is insufficient 
to react completely with the tiny amount of dithizone 
added; in this case, the color change may be delayed as 
much as 30 seconds to one minute. 

Since the dye test is designed to indicate the presence 
of enough copper to cause color loss in gasolines during 
storage, the dye test period must be translated into terms 
of the color stability of the gasoline upon which the test 
is made or of blends in which this gasoline may be used. 
Such a translation is based upon the correlation of the re 
sults of dye tests with the color stability of gasolines in 
storage. 

In reporting the results of the dye test as positive 01 
negative in terms of the copper content of a gasoline, these 
criteria have been used: (1) if the dye test period is less 
than 30 seconds sufficient copper is present to cause colo 
deterioration in unstable gasolines; (2) if the dye test pe 
riod is less than one minute but more than 30 seconds, a 
trace of copper may be present, but color loss will be negli 
gible even in unstable gasolines; (3) if the dye test period 
is longer than one minute, no copper is present, and the 
total length of the period is dependent not upon the pres 
ence of copper, but upon some of the other factors already 
discussed as affecting the test. Thus, a positive dye test 
is one in which the period is less than 30 seconds. 

Negative test results may vary widely. The average 
test period on blended gasolines from many sources has 
been three minutes. The average period on straight run 

ind natural gasolines is normally much longer than on 
cracked gasolines and sometimes the period on a gasoline 
is as long as an hour. A sample exhibiting positive results 
should always be retested. When, in view of the history 
of the sample and after elimination of any questionable 
features of the determination, the possibility of a false posi- 
tive result seems remote, the presence of copper may be 
further confirmed by another test method, such as the 
Perco benzoyl peroxide test, or an actual storage stability 
test if time permits. 
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Ipatieff Honored at A.CS. Meeting 
Devoted to Study of Catalysis 


By Arch L. Foster, n. p. Nn. Technical Editor 


i present period in petroleum technology 
may well be called the Catalytic Period, Dr. V. N. Ipatieff, 
veteran authority on catalysis said in his address as 
guest of honor at the annual dinner of the Petroleum 
Division, American Chemical Society. Catalysis began to 
play an important role in petroleum only ten years ago, 
he said in pointing out how rapidly the application of 
catalysts to reactions on petroleum products has progressed 
in recent years. 

Summarizing the history of catalysis, in which history 
he has had a large part for a third of a century or more, 
Dr. Ipatieff characterized sulfuric acid as the mother of 
icid catalysts, it being probably the oldest catalyst of that 
type we have now. Aluminum chloride is the father of 
metallic halide catalysts, and was used 75 years ago in the 
famous Friedel & Crafts alkylation reaction. 

Catalysis and the knowledge of their actions have been 
known since the first of the 20 century, Ipatieff reminded 
the petroleum chemists. Many of them were discovered 
before that time. The petroleum industry has been lag- 
gard; the catalyst has been here this long time, awaiting 
the enterprise of the petroleum chemist in adopting its 
use. Dutch chemists discovered the dehydrating action 
of clays such as alumina 150 years ago; only in the last 
few years has it been applied to dehydrogenation reac- 
tions on hydrocarbons. 

Ipatieff warned against any harboring of the idea that 
we “stroll in the events of catalysis as in a dark forest’, 
and that “we cannot predict what reaction will take place 
with a given substance.” A conviction exists, he said 
among many people that the discovery of a new catalyst 
is accidental. Such a conception is far from the truth. 
Catalytic investigation is carried out by correlating the 





r. V. N. Ipatieff, of Universal Oil Products Research 
taff, and authority on catalysis, honored by the Pe 
oleum Division, American Chemical Society at 
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properties of the catalyst and the substance to be catalyzed, 
he pointed out. 

Two of the greatest aids to modern catalytic research 
have been the introduction of the use of elevated pres- 
sures, and the addition of helper substances, called pro- 
moters, to the main catalyst. 

One of the greatest developments in high pressure 
catalysis is the hydrogenation of coal, as carried out by 
Bergius first in 1913. This phase of catalysis is being de- 
veloped now along many lines by the petroleum industry, 
he indicated. 

Alkylation, the addition of one hydrocarbon to another 
to produce a new, larger saturated molecule, was discov- 
ered 50 years ago by Balsohn, Ipatieff said, but it has been 
studied intensively by the petroleum industry only during 
the last few years, when we are developing methods for 
the manufacture of motor fuels extremely high in anti- 
knock. Isomerization, or the changing of the chemical 
structure of a molecule without change of molecular 
weight, was first carried out in 1903; the petroleum in- 
dustry is now working to adapt that reaction to refining 
processes. 

Ipatieff refuted the idea that luck can play any appre- 
ciable part in the success of the catalytic researcher. Quot- 
ing a famous Russian general he said, referring to prog- 
ress in the development of catalysis, “Yesterday luck; 
tomorrow luck; but to have luck all the time it is neces- 
sary to have ability.” Honoring Dr. Ipatieff at this annual 
dinner was especially fitting, since the Petroleum Division 
sessions on Tuesday had been devoted exclusively to what 
is doubtless the greatest symposium on catalytic petro- 
leum chemistry developments ever presented by a chem- 
ical organization. 

Commercial polymerization plants operating with the 
aid of a catalyst are saving the industry 100,000 barrels of 
crude oil per year, Dr. Gustav Egloff, research director for 
Universal Oil Products Co., told the greatest assembly of 
petroleum chemists ever collected in one place in the his- 
tory of the oil industry. 

Forty polymerization units, most of them catalytic, 
are operating in refineries now, Egloff said. They produce 
from 2000 gallons to 150,000 gallons of high octane num- 
ber gasoline each per day. They increase the refinery’s 
gasoline production from 6% to 12% of the yields obtained 
without the use of the polymerization reaction, he stated. 

Furthermore, alkylation in commercial units is now 
producing 90 octane number fuels from still gases. This 
new process produces in one simple reaction the same 
type of gasoline as has been made formerly by the two re- 
actions of polymerization of unsaturated gases and hydro- 
genation of the resulting polymer with sulfuric acid or 
other catalyst. To produce the desired olefins from satu- 
rated paraffins or iso-paraffins an alumina catalyst with 
a chromic acid “promoter” has been perfected by Shell 
Development Co., which gives very high yields under mild 
operating conditions, of around 900° F. and nominal pres- 
sures, research director E. C. Williams told the 850 chem- 
ists assembled to take part in the symposium on catalysis 
which occupied all of Tuesday, April 4. 

The total production of alcohols from hydrocarbon 
gases is not definitely known, Williams said, but is prob- 
ably in excess of 2,000,000 pounds per year, he believes. 
For this synthesis catalysts are or may be used in one 
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part or another of the process, as for example catalytically 
dehydrogenating the paraffin gas, followed by hydration 
by sulfuric acid or other catalyst. 

Isomerization of hydrocarbons to produce high octane 
number gasolines from low-grade material still offers 
some difficulties, but the process is moving rapidly toward 
the commercial stage. In fact information from reliable 
sources states that at least one small-scale commercial 
unit is now in operation, with probably others expectable 
within the next year. Isomerization is a process for 
changing the molecular structure of a hydrocarbon with 
little or more generally no change in molecular weight, 
to form a more complex molecule which shows higher 
anti-knock tendencies. 

In many of these syntheses, and the processes by which 
new products are made, dehydrogenation or the removal 
of one or more atoms of hydrogen without otherwise 
changing the molecule is the first step in fitting the raw 
material for the main reaction which completes the fin- 
ished product. Insofar, this feat of developing a dehydro- 
genation catalyst and process is decidedly fundamental 
in the system of modern refining technology which bids 
fair to revolutionize refining methods and refining eco- 
nomics. 

Because paraffinic, saturated hydrocarbons are gen- 
erally so non-reactive, it is necessary to form unsaturated 
hydrocarbons from them to increase their chemical re- 
activity, and thus to enable the chemist to produce a long 
list of important chemical compounds. Polymerization of 
light hydrocarbons begins with olefins, obtained either by 
the new dehydrogenation processes, or as a by-product of 
cracking. Alkylation requires that one of the reacting ma- 
terials be olefinic, the other an iso-paraffin when produc- 
ing super motor fuels from hydrocarbon gases. Cyclization, 
the formation of a saturated ring compound from a chain 
hydrocarbon, may be accomplished by dehydrogenation as 
the first step. 

However, as was brought out by the leading hydro- 


carbon investigators in the country, these reactions, which 
have drawn the attention of petroleum chemists so strong- 
ly in recent years, are a small part of the number of im- 
portant syntheses which may be made, in which forma- 
tion of an olefin is the first step. Alcohols are produced 
from still gases with ease as the reference above shows. 
Dihydric alcohols, or glycols such as the now familiar 
anti-freeze called Prestone, products having two -OH 
groups per molecule instead of one as the more common 
aleohols have, are produced now in huge quantities from 
still gases. Trihydric alcohols, such as glycerine, are also 
now made from hydrocarbon gases by steps which involve 
olefin raw materials. 

Halogen derivatives of hydrocarbons, a long list of 
them, are made by starting with olefins which may be 
dehydrogenated catalytically or pyrolytically as the maker 
may choose. Ethyl chloride, bromide and homologous 
products may be made simply, by direct halogenation of 
olefins, to be used in a large variety of commercial prod- 
ucts or as intermediates in the chemical industry for the 
synthesis of innumerable compounds of great importance 
in medicine and industry in general. 

It is easy to see, therefore, how important a practic- 
able commercial process for dehydrogenating paraffin hy- 
drocarbons is. Consequently many laboratories have bent 
every resource in recent years to perfect such a method. 
In the development of process for accomplishing this step 
the Shell company investigators divided catalysts into 
four groups, Williams stated. These four are: 

1. Catalysts especially strong in breaking the carbon- 
to-carbon bond. 

2. Catalysts with only slight activity in breaking this 
C-C bond. 

3. Catalysts which are slightly effective in removing 
hydrogen, that is in breaking the C-H bond. 

4. Catalysts which have a strong activity for breaking 
this C-H bond. 

Of the last group this laboratory found that alumina 
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activated by the addition of chromic oxide is the most 
useful catalyst yet tried. One interesting fact Williams 
mentioned is the change in the effect of certain catalysts 
when combined with other catalysts with different tend- 
encies. Iron and nickel when used alone make almost 
perfect catalysts for breaking the bond between carbon 
atoms. When combined with alumina, these two metals 
lose this tendency, and become good dehydrogenation 
catalysts, he said. 


Traces of water vapor, and of hydrogen sulfide pres- 
ent during the dehydrogenation reaction, promote and ac- 
celerate the removal of hydrogen from the hydrocarbon. 
However, if H.S is present during the regeneration of a 
catalyst containing chromic oxide, sulfur dioxide is formed 
and the catalyst is “killed.” Addition of H.S after the de- 
hydrogenation reaction starts increases the speed of the 
reaction greatly at any given space rate of passage of 
hydrocarbon vapor over the catalyst mass. However, if 
the space rate is increased beyond the optimum for any 
given reaction, the reaction rate falls off, he stated. 
Furthermore, only a small amount of water vapor is need 
ed to accelerate the reaction, and any amounts of water 
above 0.1 mol should be removed from the vapors before 
passing over the catalyst, Williams reported. 

On the isomerization reaction also the petroleum 
chemist is pinning great faith eventually to simplify and 
reduce the costs of improving the quality of hydrocarbons 
to be used as motor fuels, as well as for the preparation 
of intermediates for the synthesis of other products by 
the alkylation, polymerization, aromatization and similar 
reactions. The problem of producing high octane number 
gasoline from the heavier ends of straight-run motor fuel 
has always been a serious one in recent years. Up to the 
present this was solved with considerable expense and loss 
of material by reforming pyrolytically. If and when the 
refining chemist can produce a process for catalytically 
isomerizing these comparatively simple, mainly straight- 
chain products with octane number varying from almost 
zero to 50 or 60 to form material having 70-85 octane num- 
ber, the advantage to the refiner and to the consuming 
public will be tremendous, technologists interviewed dur- 
ing the meeting believe. Not only should such a process be 
cheaper in operating and installation costs, but yields are 
expected to be higher, degradation of charge stock to less 
valuable products such as coke, fuel oil and gas, should 
be practically eliminated. 

It is not difficult to see why the research divisions 
of refining companies, development organizations and 
college and university laboratories are driving hard to 
learn more of these processes and these reactions, in the 
effort to develop commercial processes. Most of these or- 
ganizations of course have not disclosed just how far they 
have been able to progress in a commercial adaptation of 
this or that method. T. Tait, of Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., of 
London, who presented the paper on alkylation which he 
wrote with A. E. Dunstan and others, could not disclose 
the capacity of the plant that company is operating in the 
Fast fer alkylating olefins from still gases by iso-paraffins 
from the same source. However, when pressed he indi- 
cated that the unit’s capacity “is considerably greater than 
500 barrels per day.” The announcement of this process 
in the literature in 1938 is the first disclosure of a com- 
mercial process using sulfuric acid as catalyst at low 
temperatures for this reaction. The same type of process 
have been under investigation in this country for some 
years, and the unit or units now reported to be operating 
in this country utilize the same catalyst, according to the 
best information available. 

In prosecuting the study of these important reactions 
which have come to the fore with such rapidity one of 
the crying needs is the completion of more exact data on 
the physical properties of the raw materials under study. 
The chemists need to have more accurate measurements 
of heats of fusion and vaporization, of heat capacities, of 
free energies of entropies and other data, in order to facili- 
tate and make more accurate the calculations dealing with 
equilibrium conditions and a host of details which are 
necessary in developing these reactions into commercial 
processes, and to extend our knowledge of the chemistry 
involved. 
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Expands Chemistry Department 
At Case School of Applied Science 


CLEVELAND, April 15..-Formal opening of a new 
chemical engineering laboratory at Case School of Applied 
Science took place here today. At a dedicatory luncheon pre 
ceding inspection of the building, Dr. W. R. Veazey, chie! 
of research, Dow Chemical Co., and former chemistry de 
partment head, was the principal speaker. 


The new building is a modern industrial type providing 
extensive facilities for teaching, research, and plant design 
The main building, 104 by 61 feet, comprises three stories 
with a full basement and pent house. An annex is 44 by 60 
feet. One of the features is a fuel, water and lubricant: 
laboratory said to be one of the best equipped scholastic 
laboratories of its type in the country. The laboratory was 
equipped by A. Friedman, president of Chemical Rubbei 
Co., Cleveland. 


The annex houses unit operations and chemical engi 
neering equipment. Large equipment needed in expeii 
ments dealing with distillation, absorption, and evapora 
tion is located here. Equipment now being installed includes 
a bubbie plate column and an absorber tower which can be 
used interchangeably, and a packed column with the equiva 
lent of 80 plates. 


Four bombs are installed for high pressure work such 
as hydrogenation and these are all in explosion-proo! 
shelters. Considerable equipment for heat exchange studies 
and line friction losses is included in the basement of the 
main part of the building. Other equipment includes that foi 


water filtration work and desulfurizing gas. Furnaces have 


been built which have sufficient capacity for work with 
petroleum as well as other purposes. 


The new building cares for approximately 40% of the 


space needs of the department. Until additional units are 
added the 44-year-old building will continue to be used. 
Eventually the new building will become a wing of a still 
larger building which will have a similar wing on the othe) 
side. 
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Dr. C. F. Prutton ’20, present chemistry department 
read, has a considerable interest in petroleum chemistry 
which follows the traditions of the school. Professor C. F. 
Mabery, first head of the department, was a pioneer investi- 
gator in the constitution of petroleum and worked with John 
LD. Rockefeller Sr. in the early days of the Standard Oil Co. 
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For 50 years he was a contributor to the scientific journals 
on the subject of petroleum chemistry. Following his death 
the petroleum division of the American Petroleum Society 
presented Case School with a plaque memorializing his 
services. His entire estate was willed to Case School to en- 
. dow a professorship in chemistry. Associated with Dr. 
Mabery as a student and in part of his work collaborator 
was J. H. Byerley ’95 who now lives in retirement in Los 
Angeles. 


Under the supervision of Dr. Prutton considerable re- 
search has been carried on in petroleum, petroleum deriva- 
tives, and allied fields. Dr. Prutton holds a large number 
of patents on lubricants, production of motor fuels, meth- 
ods of lubricating and reducing friction, and lubricant addi- 
tives. He has written extensively for the Journal of In- 
custrial Chemistry and is a member of the consulting staff 
of Lubri-Zol Corp. and Dow Chemical Co. 


Among Case graduates who are well known to the oil 
industry are two presidents of large oil companies: D. J. 
Moran ’11 of Continental Oil Co. and O. D. Donnell ’06, of 
Ohio Oil Co. Donnell has been associated with Ohio Oil Co. 
for 44 years which goes back considerably before his gradu- 
ation. He became a director of the company in 1913, vice 
president in 1922, and succeeded his father as president in 
1927. He is now treasurer of the American Petroleum In- 
stitute. 


Dan Moran has been president of Continental Oil Co. 
since it merged with Marland Oil Co., of which company 
he had been president a short time. He has been in the 
oil business about 28 years since leaving Case. Born at 
Cygnet, Ohio, then an important oil town at which his 
father was stationed with the Buckeye Pipe Line Co., he 
had an early interest in the oil industry which continued 
after graduation from Case. Joining The Texas Co., he be- 
came chief engineer at Port Arthur, then vice president. 
director, and member of the executive committee for six 
years prior to his taking the presidency of Marland Oil Co. 
He has served as vice president of the American Petroleum 
Institute heading the refining division and is now a director. 


L. S. Bale, former vice president in charge of manufac- 
turing of Standard Oil Co. of Ohio who died three years 
ago, was a graduate of the class of 1909. From graduation 
until the time of his death he was with Standard. He was 
the only alumni ever to serve more than one term as 
alumni president. 


K. H. Smith ’17, and F. A. Nason ’22, president and 
vice president respectively of Lubri-Zol Corp., Cleveland; 
Harold M. Davidson ’21, general superintendent of Neder- 
landsche Koloniale Petroleum Mij., Sumatra; J. L. Cannon 
13, manager, Fullers earth department of Sinclair Refining 
Co., Olmstead, Ill.; and I. L. Klein ’03, superintendent, Con 
tinental Refining Co., Oil City, Pa., are other graduates 
known to many in the oil industry. 
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Activities OF EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS 


INSTRUMENTS Instruments for determining con- 
densate purity in steam plants are described in a new 20- 
page catalog (N-95-163) issued by Leeds & Northrup Co., 
4901 Stenton Ave., Philadelphia. The catalog shows how 
a knowledge of condensate conditions helps to effect operat- 
ing economies. 

FLOW CONTROL_-A new bulletin No. 105, entitled 
“Three Element Feed Water Control” has been issued by 
Bailey Meter Co., Cleveland, Ohio. New bulletin No. 194-A 
presents an electrical telemetering system. 

* sk * 


CONDENSERS AND COOLERS—-A new bulletin (No. 
1601) on the G-R Bentube section has been published by The 
Griscom-Russel Co., 285 Madison Av., New York. One of 
the features is a full-page photograph showing scale which 
has been shed by the flexure of the Bentube elements during 
normal operation. Several pages are devoted to curves of 
tables for refinery engineers. 
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VALVE POSITIONER— Development of a new valve po- 
sitioner for use on diaphragm control vaives is announced 
by The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. The device overcomes 
the effect of friction in the valve stem and top, it is said, 
and assures a proportionate valve stem travel for the 
slightest change in pressure of the air from the controller. 


RE-REFINING. “Retrol and Its Use in the Re-refining 
of Used Oils” is the title of 16-page booklet recently re-issued 
by Filtrol Corp., 315 West 5th St., Los Angeles. The book- 
let describes the application of the filtering material Retrol 
to the process. 


* * * 


TESTING APPARATUS—Catalog 165 on petroleum 
testing apparatus is announced by Precision Scientific Co., 
1750 N. Springfield Av., Chicago. It contains 112 pages of 
profusely illustrated material on petroleum laboratory 
equipment. 
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a complete picture, as best can be forecast now, of what demands 
would be made on the oil industry IF war comes. If there 


War and Our Oil 


N. P. N. Staff Writer, who followed the U. S. Oil Industry through 
the World War when it suddenly shouldered a heavy burden, 
tells of the tremendously-increased demands which might be 
made on the industry now in event of European war 


By V. B. Guthrie 


N. P. N. Managing Editor 


Is War Likely? W HAT will be the de- 

: , mand on the oil industry in this coun- 

Oil men say no—Washington says “inevitable.” try if a general European war breaks 
New York oil men familiar with the export trade, who were inter- we sides 
viewed i i i : : . s much as everyone dreads the 

ed in preparation of this article, believe that there will not be a thought of any of the European na- 
war in the immediate future. Nearly every one had a different rea- tions being plunged into armed con- 
son for his opinion, but they were unanimous that there would not flict, it must be recognized that oil 
be a war now. would play as vital a part in a war 


as any resource. 


In Washington, there was a strong feeling that war is likely. A conservative estimate, as_ set 


with some experts going so far as to say it is “inevitable”. forth in detail later in this article, 


Without any intent of being alarming, N. P. N. herewith presents gives 200,000 barrels a day as a mini- 
mum wartime increase in our export 
trade in petroleum and its products. 
were added to this only a 





Relative Distances from World's Oil Fields to England and France 
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Contrary to the opinion of many persons, the distances by tanker from oil shipping ports in the Americas to England and 

to Havre, France, are less than from some of the fields by which shipments are normally made through the Mediterranean, thus 

adding another reason why the oil fields in South America and the U. S. would face an increased demand if an European 

war broke out. For example, the distance from U. S. Gulf Coast ports is only 5000 miles to England, while the distance by 

tanker from the Iran field in Persia through the Mediterranean is 6500 miles. Distances on the map are in nautical miles. 
Location of oil fields is shown by shaded areas 
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IF WAR COMES—HOW WILL 


IT AFFECT OIL 





INDUSTRY? 





Oil Imports, by Countries, Into United Kingdom, France, Germany and Italy, 
in 1937 and 1938, of Crude, Gasoline, Kerosine, Gas 


United Kingdom 


Oil, Fuel Oil and Lubricants 


France 

















Germany Italy 
(Thousands of bbls.) (Thousands of bbls.) (Thousands of bbls.) (Thousands of bbls.) 
Country Country Country Country _1938 
Exporting 1938 1937 Exporting 1938 1937 Exporting 1938 1937 Exporting Volume 
es, 16,065 mp6 6U. S. ...... 20,876 meme 68S... Ce 7,424 Uz. S. 6,866 
Venezuela 3,968 2,370 Venezuela 4,746 4,545 Mexico 3,063 2,391 Venezuela ‘and. N. Ww. I. 3,008 
N. W. I. . 30,752 32,621 Colombia 2,966 2,734 Venezuela 1,896 1,020 Iraq ee 1,662 
B. W. I. 5,946 3,687 Ecuador 338 497 Roumania 3,646 4,177 Iran ...... 989 
Iraq 4,058 3,373 Peru .. 2,602 S278 U.S: S. R. 562 2,192 Roumania 3,629 
Iran 17,910 17,193 Central America 1,040 AMGS PWOR. ..cc ssan 1,425 1,126 Colombia .. 822 
Roumania ..... 2,947 4,070 Iraq 23,445 23,356 Peru ... 1,046 1,221 East Indies 432 
East Indies 681 671 Iran ; 830 1,358 N. W. I. and Other i 
s.. 5. BR. 2,283 2,449 2oumania > 1,872 5,028 America 10,680 7,512 — from above coun- 
Mexico 1,553 4,133 East Indies 220 100 East Indies 1,510 TASS: ieee cdl acne un 7,408 
Peru 625 2,242 U.S.S.R.. 739 1,377 -— -————. TOTAL for all countries 18,312 
Sie : - - — - —— TOTAL from abov 
TOTAL from TOTAL from above countries 32,719 28,218 
above countries 86,788 83,654 countries 59,674 94,848 
portion of the increase of 67 per cent confusion until it could be registered 
that occurred in our domestic demand Oi d ther countries 
‘ oe il Tanker Fleets under other ¢ : 
in the World War, the additional de- By C : However, by the end of 1914, oil 
mand on the U. S. oil resources could Y ountries men who had feared, when war broke 
easily reach the 800,000 barrels daily sili | out, that they would have to close 
ov a oe ° es sees ‘ . i or ects fe A ’ 
estimate that was recently made to Gross Tanker of Resp. their refineries for lack of business, 
heads of the U. S. government depart- peter Fleet Countries were admitting that their business had 
ments by a technical Energy XS “PAS Gt. Brit. & Dom, 3,013,687 28.1 14.5 » ini. 
" by a technical Energy Resources United States. . 2°758°642 25.7 242 held up better than they had antici 
Committee. Norway 1,972,469 18.4 42.8 pated and that the business outlook 
;, While = serene tg refrained Holland 561,946 5.3 19.7 was even better. 
- val ~ yx ye . ~ « > >. ‘ = eyed > * . si: 
rom preaicting war, it di estimate — peepee $2 ‘y With military preparedness _ pro- 
that “during a national emergency, a kicix cibame =_ qu = ell der w b ractically 
the demand for petroleum would be Japan 345,849 ee 6.9 ee 4 
Japs 345,846 3.2 >.§ Fe at? » £ ‘ i j 
increased by one-fourth, which would France 241,896 2.2 8.4 all ACIOUS, including the U. S., it is 
' vee 800.000 bar . reg Germany 202,221 1.9 4.8 not believed that there would be any 
ye ab g arrels at our pres- ; ae : ; i 
ent rate of consumption. This brief Sweden eta eed po ae ee ee ae ge ae 
‘ . . “ ee Other countries 643,322 6.2 6.2 business if war broke out now, and 
reference to war oil needs is part o —— : tchi i 
: caeteiend einiieh tn Wiateeen aie Total 1938. ..10,715,680 100.0 16.0 that the work of furnishing all kinds 
ee ee: ee a of supplies to some of the nations at 
a national energy resources policy in Total 1914.. 1,478,988 3.3 war would take up a good deal of 
the interests of national defense. The total number of tankers registered the present unemployment, which 
Me i — ta 7 ; or all countries by Lloyd’s register in the : : : 
fen who were connected with oil middle of 1938 was 1655, with Great Britain Would be felt in the marketing 
companies during the World War and owning 410 and the U. S. 418. branch of the oil industry. In the 
mama Y > “91170 iti The total number of tankers registered 8 . . : 
remember the demoralized condition nen the World War broke out in 1914 World War, the improvement in do- 
of the industry for a few months im- was 366. mestic business through supplying 
wiinénter « aan - ae Today the average speed of oil tankers is : : 
mediately after the outbreak of — said to be 12 to 13 eee an hour and the war materials of all kinds to England 
then, do not believe there will be any fast new tankers will do better than 19 and France and other nations made 
“110 ‘ : , . . tin »e_ cnots. In 1914 the average tanker speed : sty: 
such lag in export or domestic busi was between © and 06 vee iy ae yews itself felt within a few months. 
ness should war come today. 
In 1914 no one believed that war 
oul > j chtine actus ? 
would come until fighting actually _ Some of NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
started. Neither governments nor busi- was of limited importance in war NEWS editorial etait ronerted fer te 
ness firms had considered war in their operations, and dislocation of trade aber pine 6 = nak h P ee te ae 
planning, while at present the world was inevitable until war demand for a ance ps an Wests War 
has been living for several months gasoline, fuel oil and other products auch tae ig aaa” Tt fs on the back 
with war as definite prospect. In 1914 made itself felt. In 1914 also a good ee a = ive get is Seve Stag fr 
> ¥ ~ . . . 7T PX & 4 
the export trade of the U. S. was prin- share of the tanker shipping was - abeineg a — cae ns rian 
° ° ° . ~ . c S é 5 ¥ - c Ss 
cipally in kerosine, a product which under German registry and there was — ee ee A aage 
few days from interviews with oil 
company experts in New York and 
with various authorities in Washing- 
The Cim » of a t » built by the Standard Oil Co ton that this article is written. 
of Ne Ww le aid t R 7 ea ¥ nent pays about 28 per cent of Several factors combine to point to 
their t yrder to res, chiefly relating to speed. The tankers will a tremendous call on the oil resources 
make over 19 knots, almo: t tw the ate of ordinary tankers. They have a cruising of. this country in the event of war. 
roadii ‘ nN NN sari} ] 0.00 In ores 3 ma yre 7 sin ry chine one ; 
, an 000 winger: 130,000 barrels and a ae uipped Sg nny | navy ships These can be summarized as follows: 
1t sea. A speed Ivy req supply ships, far faster than is econom- 
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1—-The extreme degree of mech- 
anization of armies today makes oil 
supplies necessary even ahead of 


munitions, and navies 
entirely on oil as fuel. 
2—-The oil fields of the world, 
side the U. S. and possibly those of 
Mexico and South America, are vul- 
nerable to air attack on pipeline and 
shipping terminals and refineries. 
3—Distances from South American 
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Exports of Principal Oil Products in Bulk from U. S. To Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Italy, Japan from 1934 through 1938. 


(Figures in thousands of barrels, except grease, in thousands of pounds) 


To 


England: 
Crude 
Gasoline 
Kerosine 

Gas Oil & Dist. 
Resid. Fuel 
Lubricants 


Total Above Pr oducts, i 


Grease, Lbs. 


France: 
J ae 
Gasoline 
Kerosine as 

Gas Oil & Dist. 
Resid. Fuel ..... 
co icants 


Total Above Products. i. 


Grease, Lbs. 


Germany 

Crude 

Gasoline 

Kerosine F 

Gas On & Dist. ..... 
OCG, BUG) ois cee 
Lubricants 

Total Above Products 
Grease, Lbs. .. 


Italy: 
phe: cf 
Gasoline 
Kerosine 
Gas Oil & Dist.. 
Resid. Fuel ..... 
Lubricants .. 
Total Above Products 
Grease, Lbs. ; 


Japan: 

Crude 

Gasoline 

Kerosine 

Gas Oil & Dist. 

Resid. Fuel 
Lubricants ; 
Total Above Products 
Grease, Lbs. ‘ 


France, Italy and Japan have 


1934 


3,946 


12,908 


10,204 
1,610 
86 

463 
805 
13,168 
3,957 


380 


16,310 
4,638 


1935 


411 
4,326 
739 
1,320 
151 
1,852 
8,799 


14,702 


10,348 
2,301 


‘911 
3,910 
6.996 


1,607 
423 
31 
770 
179 
461 
3,471 
3,302 


433 
697 
30 
5,129 
4, 163 
285 
10,737 


developed 


Change 
1936 1937 1938 In 5 Years 
160 753 153 
3,593 4,639 8,750 +122% 
936 1,274 1,540 — 29% 
1,101 2,068 3,729 t+ 98% 
189 379 497 + 162% 
2,054 2,452 2,319 + 36% 
8,033 11,565 16,988 + 72% 
11,906 10,609 6,360 — 51% 
7,463 10,066 16,743 + 64% 
815 1,744 2,864 + T8% 
: 4 — 95% 
104 978 86 — 81% 
‘ ‘< 153 . 
477 392 421 489 
8,859 13,180 20,271 54% 
3,884 4,316 4,307 9% 
1,176 1,430 »220 +-222% 
540 990 2,101 +593 % 
: 84 ; ; 
2101 2,690 3,623 +541% 
264 ; ; 
1,099 1,121 984 + 0.5% 
3,290 6,315 7,931 +-244% 
7,919 4,960 1,874 — T9% 
1,807 4,544 6,751 +1,414% 
343 436 419 +576 % 
7 94 
747 464 407 1% 
942 257 933 
265 350 257 — 22% 
4,111 6,145 8,767 950 % 
2,051 2,094 1,307 — 56% 
10,397 15,118 21,290 +218% 
903 852 501 — 53% 
5 180 3 
4,990 6,308 5, 297 L 51% 
4,265 4,045 , 0: 30 — 31% 
296 412 256 + 2% 
20,851 26,915 30 374 + 86% 
6,388 8,920 4,736 1 9% 


some refining capacity in the last few 


years which have operated on American crude. Refineries in these countries are prac- 
tically state enterprises. What refining capacity England has operates on crude from Asia. 





ports and ports on the Gulf Coast and 


East Coast on this country 


are rela- 


tively short, even as compared with 
distances from some of the fields in 


the Far East, 


from which oil 


now 


moves to France, England and other 
countries because of their ownership 


in 


4—Tanker tonnage, now 


such fields. 


close to 


11,000,000 tons, less than 1,000,000 tons 
of which is held by the three facist 


powers 


of Germany, 


Italy and Japan 


is believed adequate to transport oil 


supplies 
that might be 
tons of 


to the 


tanker 


cargo capacity for well 
100,000,000 barrels per one way move- 
ment. 


as 


5S—Publiec opinion in 
reflected in various ways 


capacity 


“democratic” 
involved. Ten million 
represents 


nations 


in excess of 


this country 
and the 


general feeling at Washington is that 
this country would supply needed war 


materials to any group 
fighting the aggressive 


tions. It is believed likely 


neutrality act will be 


allow 


petroleum as well 


of 


powers 
dictator 
that 
amended 
as 


na- 
the 
to 


other 


supplies to be shipped to France and 


England particularly, 


countries as well. 
The actual extent of oil demand for 


\PRI 


LiL 1% 1939 


possibly to other 


armed forces in conflict, where mil- 
lions of men are engaged and where 
navies are cruising constantly, in 
place of using oil for their “standby” 
needs only, is staggering to contem- 
plate. English military authorities 
are said to have stated that their war 
demand would be two to three times 
as much as their present consumption. 
Great Britain imported 86,788,000 bar- 
rels of petroleum and its products in 
1938 from principal oil exporting 
countries and some authorities give 
its consumption as higher than this 
figure. France imported 59,674,000 
barrels, a combined total of 146,462,- 
000 barrels, or a daily combined de- 
mand from the two countries of over 
400,000 barrels, if these import figures 
are considered as demand. 

Even double that consumption, and 
granting that not all of this would 
come from this country, and some 
idea can be gained of the big demand 
for oil from nations engaged in large 
scale military operations. 

Also, from the experience of the oil 
industry in the last World War, it 
is certain that demand for oil supplies 
would be greatly increased from many 
commercial sources as well. Commer 
cial shipping carrying war and other 


supplies would use far larger vol- 
umes of fuel oil. The railroads in 
this country would soon be operating 
with their full facilities and consum- 
ing vastly more fuel oil and_ lubri- 
cants. During the last war rail move- 
ment of supplies for war materials 
was so great that many other goods 
were embargoed entirely. Truck move- 
ment of goods on the highway would 
be much greater and the general con- 
sumption of gasoline by motor ve- 
hicles in this country would be much 
larger as unemployment vanished. As 
our own country’s military prepared- 
ness program increases under its pres- 
ent schedule, experience in the last 
war shows that the government itself 
will be a far larger user of petroleum 
products. 

In setting up the following estimate 
as to what the war oil demand might 
be from Europe, it is assumed that 
the English and French navies would 
control shipping and that the tankers 
of these countries and their allies 
would be free to come to ports in the 


Americas. Of Great Britain’s imports, 
study of accompanying tables will 
show, 27,879,000 barrels were im- 


ported from Iraq, Iran, Roumania, 
Russia and the East Indies and that 
France received 27,106,000 barrels 
from the same fields, a total of 54,985,- 
000 barrels. For these two countries 
these sources of supply would be cut 
off if the Mediterranean were closed 
to their shipping 


O F THE 1938 consumption of these 
two countries, 91,477,000 barrels came 
from the U. S., Mexico and South 
America. Assuming that, in the event 
of war, the oil demand of these two 
nations would be doubled—military 
authorities of England and France 
say the war oil demand would be two 
to three times the normal consumption 
of a country—on the basis of 1938 
consumption, they would need an ad- 
ditional 91,477,000 barrels from the 
Americas and twice the volume of 
54,985,000 barrels from other sources 
which they might be shut off through 
the closing of the Mediterranean. This 
would make a total of 201,447,000 bar- 
rels, a daily average of 551,000 barrels, 





Stocks of Petroleum 


Products in Europe 
(From New York Times, Dec. 4, 1938) 


(Figures in Thousands of Barrels) 
Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Latest 1938 


1936 1937 Figures 
Austria 991 978 929 (Mar. 31) 
France 18,443 19,773 22,134 (June 30) 
Germany 10,573 10,390 10,917'(June 30) 
Hungary 1,103 1,391 1,368 (Mar. 31) 
Italy 6,503 5,047 6,408 (July 31) 
Rumania 9,233 6,996 9,202 (June 30) 


Russia 69,236 72,055 72,928 (May 31) 
Sweden 1,424 1,909 * 
Switzerland 384 384 433 (July 31) 
Netherlands 2,649 3,492 ° 


Assuming no change in stocks in Sweden 
and The Netherlands since Dec. 31, 1937. 
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Oil Industry Held Down the Price of 
Mid-Continent Crude During 
World War 
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Cruoe O1L PRice —- Mio-~ConTIinenrT 


The drop in the price during 1914 and the early part of 1915 was due to 
the new big Cushing oil field in Oklahoma, rather than to dislocation of trade 
caused by the outbreak of the European war. Spurred by increased demand 
and high prices for drilling and producing equipment, the price reached $2.25 
a barrel in April, 1918, and was pegged at that point by the industry and the 
government for the rest of the war. The higher price of $3.50 per bbl. in 1920 
was the result of boom demand both in this country and in export trade. That 
price, with all the frantic war drilling to insure supplies for a long war, sent 
the industry into a flood of oil from which it is still suffering. The highest the 
price has been since was $2.01 in 1926 when it slumped back and was knocked 
under a dollar by East Texas and kept there for five long painful years 


Pennsylvania Grade Crude Price Also 
Held Back During World War 
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Creuoe O1t PRiceE —- PENNSYLVANIA 





The price of Pennsylvania crude was “pegged by industry and government 
when this country entered the 1914-18 war. The drop in price in 1914 was in 
recognition of the big volume and high quality of oil that came from the new 
Cushing, Okla., field, and Pennsylvania refiners also suffered loss of kerosine and 
lubricant export trade at start of war. The price was pegged at $4 but when 
war was over shot to a high of $6 per barrel. It dropped precipitately with 
other crudes on the after-war flood 1 and has stayed down ever since, 


being priced at $1.65 











2% 


to come from the U. S., Mexico and 
other countries in the Americas. 

If their war demands were three 
times normal consumption, England 
and France would need three times 
the 54,985,000 barrels which they 
formerly received from sources using 
the Mediterranean and twice what 
they were taking in 1938 from the 
Americas, or a total of over 950,000 
barrels daily. 

Offsetting this increased war de- 
mand from England and France would 
be the loss of our present export 
trade to Germany, Italy and likely 
Japan, which latter nation was by 
far our best customer for petroleum 
and its products in 1938. Accompany- 
ing tables giving the details of our 
export trade to these countries show 
that the U. S. was shipping them an 
average of 129,000 barrels of petro- 
leum and its products daily through. 
out 1938. 


D EDUCTING this amount of 129,000 
barrels daily from the above wartime 
demand of England and France of 
591,000 and 950,000 barrels would re- 
duce their needs from the Americas 
to 422,000 and 821,000 barrels daily 
respectively. It would also seem a 
logical deduction, assuming that 
France and England would control 
ocean shipping in the event of war, 
that Germany, Italy and perhaps also 
Japan would be cut off from the pe- 
troleum supplies they are now re- 
ceiving from Mexico and _ South 
America. Figures are available in ac- 
companying tables on imports by Ger- 
many and Italy from Mexico and 
South America in 1938 but not for 
Japan. Germany was importing from 
these sources at the rate of 45,700 
barrels a day in 1938 and Italy at the 
rate of 10,500 barrels. This total of 
56,200 barrels applied to the war de- 
mand from France and England from 
the Americas in general would reduce 
it to 365,800 barrels or 764,800 barrels 
daily, depending on whether wartime 
demand was taken as twice or three 
times normal peace time demand from 
these countries in 1938. The offsetting 
trade factor of Mexico and South 
America with Japan is not now known 
as to oil. 


With refinery operations today 
flexible in their ability to turn out 
the desired refined products without 
waste or loss of crude and with war 
oil demands calling for the same prod- 
ucts as are turned out by refineries 
now for commercial needs, the question 
of war oil export demand on the U. S. 
resolves itself into how 366,000 barrels 
daily or a _ possible 765,000 barrels 
daily, to use round figures, of addi- 
tional net crude needs would be allo- 
cated as between the U. S., Mexico 
and South America. 


Mexico would be an uncertain fac- 
tor in war time oil export trade. A 
good share of its production since its 
“expropriation” of the American and 
English owned oil properties last 
March has been going to Germany 
and Japan. In the event of its present 
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products. 
1913 
*Total Crude Consumption 261,692 

Exports: 
Crude : 4,658 
Gasoline and Naphtha 4,370 
Kerosine ; 24,974 
Gas and Fuel 7,632 
Lube and Paraffine Oil 5,087 
Residuum 655 
Total Exports 47,376 
Indicated Domestic Consumption 214,316 


U. S. Domestic Consumption and Exports of Petroleum 1913-1921 


(Domestic consumption is indicated by consumption of crude as reported by the U. S. 


however, by the Department of Commerce) 
(Figures in Thousands of Barrels) 


1914 1915 1916 1917 
261,293 290,772 324,192 378,317 
2,970 3,768 4,096 4,098 
4,993 6,705 8,473 9,902 
24,058 19,928 20,350 15,670 
15,102 19,038 23,038 26,749 
4,563 5,707 6,210 6,677 
1,648 396 154 27 
53,334 55,541 70,320 63,124 
207,959 235,231 523,872 315,193 


Geological 
No actual figures as to domestic consumption of oil products were available at this time. 


and 
Exports were reported in detail, 


Survey, minus exports of crude 


1918 1919 1920 1921 
412,273 420,462 530,532 526,032 
4,901 6,019 8,757 8,940 
13,318 8,860 15,269 12,692 
11,693 23,313 20,730 17,833 
28,589 13,925 19,705 20,120 
6,127 6,543 9,57 6,888 
6 ‘ ; : 
64,634 58,660 74,035 66,473 
347,639 361,802 456,497 459,559 


*Consumption of domestic and imported petroleum in United States and territories, as reported by United States Geological Survey. 





customers being cut off by the English 
and French navies in a war, it is pos- 
sible its production of around 100,000 
barrels a day could be bought by other 
nations. It is not considered in this 
estimate of the allocation of a war 
demand, however. 
) Considerably larger volumes of 
> crude could be taken from some of 
f the South American oil fields in a 
relatively short time, Venezuela and 


: Colombia principally. In Venezuela 
Y the Gulf Oil subsidiary, Mene Grande 
3) Oil Co., is developing the Officini field 
t and is building a 100-mile pipeline 
] from the field to a terminal on the 


’ Caribbean Sea which is to be com- 
) pleted in the fall. Normal movement 
through this line is anticipated as 
2 50,000 barrels daily but it is under- 
n stood it could run 90,000 barrels were 


the crude available. 


—_— 





r In COLOMBIA, the 12-inch pipeline 
1 of the joint Texaco-Socony Vacuum in- 
) terests, extending 260 miles from the 
p Barco Concession to Covenas on the 
f Caribbean, is soon to be completed 
and it is planned to move 25,000 to 
h 30,000 barrels a day through this line. 
p The line could carry double that 
c amount of oil. It is understood that 
p the line of the Standard of New Jer- 
O sey interests in Colombia, now mov- 
A ing about 30,000 barrels a day could 
g handle about twice that amount of 
h crude. It is possible that within a 
7 few months at least, about 150,000 
barrels more of crude a day would 
y be available from these two South 
t American countries at seaboard ter- 
t minals. This would cut down to 210,- 
, 000 barrels, or 615,000 barrels-—de- 
1. pending on which basis for war time 
. needs is used—the additional amount 
n of crude necessary to be _ supplied 
q from the U. S., still assuming that 
is England and France were unable to 
is secure oil supplies from any fields 
i- except this side of the Atlantic. 
- What portion of this increased 
0 amount of crude the refining industry 
in this country might be called upon 
- to process is another matter of con- 
A jecture. 
™ Two of the largest refining plants 
d in the world are in the Dutch West 
st Indies, just off the coast of Venezuela, 
1V the plant of the Standard of New Jer- 
nt sey, with a capacity of over 300,000 
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barrels a day, located on a small 
island of Aruba, and the plant of the 
Shell interests on the nearby island 
of Curacao, with a capacity of about 
250,000 barrels a day. Both these 
plants are reported by some authori- 
ties to be running at about capacity 
now. Other refining plants in the 
South American countries are small. 
The Standard of New Jersey is build- 
ing a 10,000-barrel plant in Venezuela. 
Unless the plants at Aruba and 
Curacao could increase their output 
of refined products materially the job 
of refining the additional amount of 
crude for wartime needs would fall 
principally on this country, it is 
likely, unless England and France 
made greater use of their own refin- 
ing facilities. 

These two countries combined have 


about 200,000 barrels daily refining 
capacity. In 1938 they receive crude 
from the U. S. at the rate of 46,000 
barrels a day, which wouid leave them 
155,000 barrels daily refining capacity 
which might be used unless these re- 
finers were put out of commission by 


war operations. To the extent that 
these refining facilities in England 


and France could be used they would 
cut down the additional demands on 


refineries in the U. S. Canada also 
has been building up its refining 
capacity in recent years and has 
nearly 200,000 barrels daily capacity 


now. Canada’s crude supply is not 
sufficient for its own needs, however, 
and it is likely, in the light of its 
experience during the World War, 
that its plants would be fully engaged 
in meeting the stimulated domestic 


















































7 . 
Gasoline Tank Wagon Prices 
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During the 1914-18 War 
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GASOLINE TANK WAGON PRICES 
A} > 1verage ta wagon gasoline prices for groups of from 25 cities 
1 r NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS during this period, 
i from other sources. The low price in 1914 and 1915 
> r J ou t the Cushing, Okla., field and the low 
price for Mid-Continent crude. The oil industry Petroleum War Service Com- 
1gon and retail prices steady after this country got into 
> 1T j the prices shown are the state gasoline taxes, which 
yon in March, 1919 and by 1921 averaged 2.8 cents in the retail 
r gasoline. The a tax in today’s price is 5.4 cents 
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demand there in the event of war. In 
1937 they were operating at two-thirds 
capacity. 

This discussion thus far has con- 
sidered only the increased war time 
demand from the European nations 
actually engaged in military opera- 
tions. Some idea of the large growth 
in domestic consumption of oil in this 
country during the World War can 
be gained by comparing the figures 
for crude consumption during the war 
years 1914 through 1918. Indicated 
domestic consumption of crude oil in 
1914 was 207,959,000 barrels and by 
1918 it had increased to 347,639,000 
barrels, an increase of 67 per cent. 
During the war period, the U. S. ex- 
port trade gained from 47,376,000 bar- 
rels in 1914 to 64,634,000 barrels in 
1918, a gain of only 23 per cent but 
exclusive of much of oil exported for 
our own army needs. 


F rom all indications, the gain in 
export trade in a war today would be 
far greater than in the war of 1914 
to 1918. The entire world, commercial 
as well as military, was just entering 
the automotive era then. It was little 
realized when that war broke out to 
what extent armies would use petro- 
leum supplies and the navies of the 
world were just going from coal to 
fuel oil. A good share of the ship- 
ments of oil supplies to the U. S. 
armed forces abroad did not show up 
in the export trade figures. Again, the 
Mexican oil fields began to show a 
tremendous’ growth in __ production 
starting about 1914 and by 1918 pro- 
duction from that country had _ in- 
creased 38,000,000 barrels above its 
1914 output, some 18,000,000 barrels 
of this output going to England and 





Ownership in Oil Fields 
Outside the U. S. 


Ownership of oil properties 
according to nationalities is given 
as available from general statis- 
tics, which in some cases is not 
up to date by a few years, how- 
ever: 

Roumania—British-Dutch, 36 
per cent; Roumanian, 26 per cent; 
French, 16 per cent, American, 
10 per cent. 

Iraq — American, French, 
British, British-Dutch each 23% 
per cent. 

Iran—Entirely British, through 
Anglo-Iranian oil company. 


Netherlands India — British- 
Dutch, American. 

Venezuela—American, British- 
Dutch. 

Colombia—Entirely American 
at present. 

Peru—Principally American, 


some British, Peruvian govern- 
ment. 
Argentina 
ment, 
British. 


Argentina govern- 
British-Dutch, American, 











France and offsetting what would 
otherwise have been a demand on this 
country for that amount of oil. So, 
a 23 per cent gain in U. S. exports 
in the last war is misleading as an 
indication of how much greater the 
export trade of the U. S. would be 
in case of war today. 

On the other hand, an increase of 
67 per cent in the consumption of 
petroleum and its products in this 
country alone is also unlikely. An 


increase of that extent, on the basis 
of the U. S. consumption in 1938, 
which was 1,134,000,000 barrels, would 
in itself amount to 760,000,000 barrels 
a year. 

In the U. S. in the war years, auto- 
mobiles first came into common use. 
There were 1,711,339 cars registered 
here in 1914 and by 1918 there were 
6,146,617 cars registered, an increase 
of nearly 260 per cent. Steel produc- 
tion increased from 23,513,000 gross 
tons in 1914 to 44,462,000 gross tons in 
1918, a gain of 88 per cent. The rail- 
roads’ revenue increased from $241,- 
608,000 in 1914 to $410,549,000 in 1918, 
a gain of 70 per cent. 


H OWEVER, assuming a much less 
increase in domestic demand for petro- 
leum and its products in any current 
period because of the extent to which 
the automotive engine has already 
been adapted into industrial and social 
life today, and assuming an increase 
in export trade based on only twice 
the normal consumption of France 
and England, it can be seen where 
total demand for the petroleum sup- 
ply in the U. S. might increase to 
something like the 800,000 barrels 
daily estimated in the recent report 
made to the President by the Energy 
Resources Committee of the National 
Resources Committee in January. The 
National Resources Committee is 
made up, among others, of the Secre- 
taries of the Interior, War, Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, Labor and the Works 
Progress Administrator. Said the 
technical authorities on the Energy 
Resources Committee on this point of 
wartime demand for U. S. petroleum 
supplies: 
“Not only are petroleum prod- 





Consumption of Petroleum Products for Military 
Purposes, by Countries, in 1937 


(From data prepared by } 


Country 
Argentina 
Austria 
Belgium 
Brazil 
3ritish Empire 
Bulgaria 
China 
Czechoslovakia 
Finland 
France 
Germany 
Greece 
Hungary 
Italy 
Japan 
Mexico 
Poland 
Portugal 
Roumania 
Russia 
Spain 

- Sweden 
Turkey 
Yugoslavia 

is 5, 
Others 


Total 


. R. Garfias, R. V. 





Whetsel and J. W. Ristori of Cities Service Co., New York) 


Number In Motor Gas and Total Oil 
Standing Navy Number Fuel Fuel Oil Lubricants Consumption 
Army Tonnage Planes Bbls. Bbls. Bbls. Bbls. 
37,000 100,000 175 58,700 742,000 3,900 804,600 
38,000 eel fe 10,700 : pars 300 11,000 
92,000 yo a 83,500 . 2,700 86,200 
66,000 59,000 75 32,900 439,000 2,200 474,100 
385,000 1,256,000 4,800 1,637,000 10,526,000 81,800 12,244,800 
14,000 5,400 . 200 5,600 
1,750,000 52,000 250 75,400 400,000 3,500 478,900 
164,000 ; 26,900 ; 800 27,700 
30,000 15,000 5,400 116,000 500 121,900 
659,000 516,000 4,700 1,578,000 4,600,000 64,000 6,242,000 
650,000 135,000 4,500 1,403,000 1,000,000 47,600 6,450,600 
80,000 37,000 150 57,000 275,000 2,500 334,500 
44,000 ‘ 10,700 300 11,000 
1,332,000 425,000 4,500 1,559,000 3,465,000 60,000 5,084,000 
600,000 813,000 3,000 1,077,000 6,200,000 51,800 5,328,000 
57,000 ‘ ; 10,700 ; 300 11,000 
333,000 400 219,000 6,600 225,600 
61,0006 26,000 17,200 200,000 1,190 218,300 
222,000 . 1,000 345,500 10,800 356,300 
1,545,000 193,000 4,500 1,575,000 1,498,000 55,000 3,128,000 
500,000 100,000 500 482,000 742,000 17,600 1,241,600 
34,000 85,000 300 115,700 630,000 4,700 750,400 
133,000 44,000 400 138,900 320,000 5,300 464,200 
132,000 26,900 800 27,700 
170,000 1,146,000 3,400 1,188,000 9,210,000 61,800 10,459,800 
220,000 384,000 665 402,000 4,936,000* 1,900 5,357,000 
9,378,000 5,386,000 33,540 12,141,500 45,299,000 505,100 57,945,600 


*Includes 2,240,000 barrels of fuel oil consumed by armies of countries shown on which no segregation by countries was made. 
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Down and up — 


The threat of stored gasoline over- 
hanging the market today is less by 6 
million barrels than it was a year ago 


On February 18, 1939, gasoline stocks 
were 83 million barrels— 


On February 18, 1938, they were 89 
million barrels, the American Petroleum 
Institute reports 


And motorists are burning more gaso- 
line this year than last 


Stocks lower, consumption higher— 


that’s a pretty picture for the Dubbs 
refiner 


He makes the kind of gasoline the 
motorists want 


And he doesn’t have to run too much 
crude or make too much fuel oil doing it 


Universal Oil Products Co 





(ESN 
bo) @: Dubbs Cracking Process 


Chicago, Illinois VWey4,/ Owner and Licensor 
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IF WAR COMES—HOW WILL IT AFFECT OIL INDUSTRY? 








Indicative of the feveris 
building of a “brid 


ucts essential to the Army and 
Navy but it is also true that 


manufacturing and transportation 
facilities, vital to the Army and 
Navy, are dependent for their 
continued operation upon petro- 
leum. 

“It has been estimated, for ex- 
ample, that, during a_ national 
emergency, the demand for petro- 


leum would increase by _ one- 
fourth. At the present rate of 
consumption, this increase would 


amount to 

a day.” 

What might happen to the refining 
industry in this country were it cailed 
upon, even quite suddenly, to meet an 
increased demand for refined products 
of several hundred thousand barrels 
a day? 


about 800,000 barrels 


Zz OTAL refining capacity in the U. S. 
is placed at various figures from 4,- 
000,000 to 4,200,000 barrels daily, the 
total depending on the extent to which 
each estimate includes obsolete plants 
and obsolete equipment at operating 
plants. By the April lst report of the 
American Petroleum Institute, the re- 
fining industry was operating at 77.1 
per cent of rated capacity and running 
3,170,000 barrels of crude a day. This 
rate of production was not quite suf- 
ficient to take care of current market 
demands, since gasoline stocks were 
drawn on for the last week in March 
by a moderate amount and gas and 
fuel oil stocks were cut by more than 
a million barrels. Running at capac- 
ity, the country’s refineries on the in- 
stitute’s basis of reporting probably 
could run a little better than 1,000,000 
barrels of additional crude a day to 
their stills. It is likely that, in the 
case of necessity, this could even be 
increased. Skimming plants now shut 
down entirely might be operated to 
top crude oil and their cut of fuel oil 
sent to other plants to crack into 
additional gasoline or into lighter 
fuel oils if needed. 

It seems probable that, in the event 
of a greatly increased war demand 
for oil products, this demand would 
be met by Gulf Coast and East Coast 
plants, since their refined products 
could be loaded direct into tankers and 
railroad shipments avoided entirely in 


“> 


idge of ships to France.” 


h activity that marked the United States’ efforts to “catch up” after its entrance into the World War was the 


Pictured here are some of the ships which were constructed 1917-18 at Bremerton 


Yards, Washington 


the case of most plants. Still fresh 
in the minds of oil company execu- 
tives who directed company affairs 
during the last war is the difficulty 
they encountered in getting the rail- 
roads to move their products then, 
even though oil was on a priority 
shipping list. 

Then the vast Gulf Coast refining 
industry did not exist and the output 
of the East Coast plants was not 
enough to allow the stimulated export 


demand to be met, particularly for 
gasoline. Out in the Mid-Continent, 
however, were many new refining 


plants and crude oil fields nearby to 
supply their needs. The difficulty was 
in moving the refined oil to seaboard 
and this problem was solved largely 
through the suggestion from the oil 
industry that the railroads make up 
solid trainloads of gasoline in the Mid- 
Continent and move them to the East 
Coast at express schedule, without 
breaking the trains at any point en 
route. 

At present, however, the oil industry 
has a total refining capacity on the 
Gulf Coast of 1,156,850 barrels daily, 
mostly served by pipeline from the 
oil fields of the southwest. These re- 
fineries as of April 1 were operating 
at a little better than 1,000,000 barrels 
a day, far in excess of the demands 
of the section of the country in which 
they are located. With low-cost water 
transportation available, they ship to 


many points along the entire East 
Coast and up the Mississippi River 
system. In the event of a large war 


demand, it is possible that this refin- 
ing district would be given over almost 
entirely to export trade. This would 
mean reallocation of ‘domestic busi- 
ness among other refining districts. 
For example, the East Coast refin- 
ing district has a total rated capacity 
of 620,000 barrels a day. The domes- 





NPN acknowledges the assist- 
ance of Paul L. Hopper of Wash- 
ington, petroleum expert of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
in the selection and compilation 
of the statistics on which the ac- 
companying article is based. 











tic trade territory it could naturally 
serve includes New England and down 
the coast through Virginia, and in 
cluding only the eastern half of the 
states of Pennsylvania, New York and 
Virginia. On the basis of current 
gasoline consumption, these states 
use a little better than 300,000 barrels 
of gasoline a day. On the basis of a 
50 per cent yield of gasoline from 
crude run to stills, this district could 
about meet the needs for gasoline at 
least of this very thickly populated 
district of the country, without calling 
on the Gulf Coast. 

At present these East Coast re- 
fineries receive the principal part of 
their crude supply by tanker ship- 
ments from the Gulf Coast crude ship- 


ping terminals and from crude im- 
ported from the South American 
fields. However, in the event of 


necessity, it is possible that these 
plants could receive the largest por- 
tion of their necessary crude supplies 
through the industry’s own pipeline 
transportation system and release the 
tankers that now serve them for 
other uses and still not put demands 
upon the railroads’ facilities. While 
the industry now moves no crude di- 
rect by pipeline from the Mid-Continent 
to the eastern seaboard as it used to 
do through the original Standard Oil 
pipeline system, the pipeline facilities 
to move both crude and_ gasoline 
throughout this entire territory have 
been greatly augmented. 


T were are now three crude lines 
crossing Ohio which carried a _ total 
of 106,000,000 barrels of crude in 1937, 
at the rate of nearly 300,000 barrels 
a day. Available as far as Chicago 
are four crude lines and one gasoline 
line and at the eastern side of Ohio 
are three crude lines and three gaso- 
line lines which latter now carry gaso- 
line into the interior from the East 
Coast. It seems possible that a hook 
ing up of the existing lines and the 
building of a small amount of con- 
necting line at certain points, in the 
event of necessity, could furnish the 
East Coast refineries their crude sup- 
plies. 

In addition to these pipeline facili- 
ties in an emergency, the oil industry 
has built up its own system for mov 
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ing crude oil and refined products by 
water, which could be of much greater 
service in the event of necessity. 
Crude oil produced in the southwest 
could be moved by barges up the 
Mississippi and Ohio rivers to Pitts- 
burgh where pipeline connections 
could be made to move it to the coast. 
Tankers on the Great Lakes could 
move oil from pipeline terminals at 
Chicago or Toledo through the New 
York barge canal to the East Coast. 
The capacity of the barge movement 
of oil on the Mississippi can best be 
judged by the fact that in 1937 ap- 
proximately 110,000,000 barrels of all 
products moved on the Mississippi and 
its tributaries, an average daily move- 
ment of 330,000 barrels. Most of these 
hauls were for shorter distances than 
from the Gulf Coast to Pittsburgh, 
however. Movement of oil by tanker 
and barge on the Great Lakes in 1937 
was 70,000,000 barrels, a daily average 
movement of 190,000 barrels. These 
figures give an idea of the extent to 
which the oil industry, in the trans- 
portation of its products, today op- 
erates independently of the railroads. 


A NOTHER link in the oil industry’s 
own transportation system which 
could be used effectively to avoid call- 
ing on the railroads’ facilities and 
which is also capable of being ex- 
panded on short notice, is its transport 
tank trucks. During the last war, 
when a railroad strike was threatened 
by the railroad brotherhoods in their 
demand for increased pay, there was 
planning among the oil companies as 
to how the trucks they then owned 
could be used to transport gasoline 
from refineries and bulk plants to cen- 
ters of consumption. The point was 
made then that tank trucks could 
travel as far as 50 or 60 miles a day 
with a load of gasoline. Today trucks 
carry much larger volumes at a load 
and travel 200 miles or more and 
return to their supply depot in a 24- 
hour day. Operated in conjunction 
with tankers and barges, trucks could 
serve a great proportion of the na- 
tion’s population without rail service 
being used at all. Figures are not 
available as to the number of tank 
trucks now in use by oil companies. 
Three years ago, 50,000 tank trucks 
were owned by 40 large oil companies 
and an estimated 70,000 more were 
used by independent oil distributing 
companies over the country and this 
total has grown since. 

The importance, in any emergency, 
of the oil industry’s own transporta- 
tion system of pipelines, tankers and 
barges and trucks is shown by the 
fact that there are now only about 
150,000 tank cars operating on the 
railroads, while in the last war there 
were 80,000 tank cars. Our present 
consumption of petroleum is at the 
rate of over 1,000,000,000 barrels a 
year, about three times what it was 
in 1916. 


As far as actual refinery processing 
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is concerned, authorities believe that 
little if any change from present prac- 
tice would be necessary to supply the 
types of fuels and lubricants for 
motor transport and mechanized com- 
bat and supply equipment. Aviation 
fuels of 100 octane number and higher 
would be in much greater demand but 
could be produced in a relatively short 
time through supplementary cracking 
units to existing refineries, it is stated. 
At a recent meeting of the American 
Chemical Society in Baltimore it was 
brought out that new plants soon to 
go into operation will be capable of 
producing over 4,000,000 barrels of 100 
octane gasoline a year and_ that 
foreign plants will have a capacity of 
over 3,000,000 barrels. 

Catalytic cracking processes such 
as the Houdry have already supplied 
several million gallons of aviation 
fuels and could supply several times 
that quantity on short notice, it is 
said. The eight or ten polymerization- 
hydrogenation process units now op- 
erating in this country can supply 
many times the present peacetime de- 
mand for this fuel without building 
a single new unit, it is said. Polymeri- 
zation plants, of which about 40 are 
operating throughout the world most 
of them in this country, could be 


connected with hydrogenation units 
built in a short time to produce the 
super aviation fuels. 

The new process of alkylation, just 
now getting into its stride, is said to 
simplify the production of these im- 
portant aviation fuels by accomplish- 
ing in one step what requires two 
steps in the polymerization-hydrogena- 
tion process. When combined with 
dehydrogenation by catalysts, or when 
operated on selected refinery gases, 
this process is said to offer suitable 
methods for making large quantities 
of the super aviation fuels at low 
cost. The necessary equipment is 
neither expensive nor extensive and 
units can be erected and started in 
operation quickly. 

Another important point in this dis- 
cussion of the increased demand for 
petroleum supplies in the U. S., in 
the event of an European war, is the 
probable allocation of the additional 
crude needs among the _ producing 
fields and whether or not any great 
amount of new drilling would be 
necessary to insure maintaining the 
supply needed. 

In spite of the tremendous increase 
in the demand for crude oil which has 
taken place in this country since the 
World War, its crude oil producing 





Soaring Steel Prices Raised Costs 
Of Oil Industry in World War 
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Long before the U. S. got into the war in 1917, the demand for steel for war 
materials and for the needs of rapidly expanding business in this country, caused 
great increases in prices for plate and tubular goods. Supplies were hard to 
get even at the high prices. Oil companies had difficulty obtaining tanks, 
drilling and refinery equipment. At one time producers were asked not to drill 
wildcat wells but to conserve the use of equipment by drilling only proven loca- 
tions. The chart shows what happened to the price of steel plate in 1916 and 
1917 particularly. The drop in 1917 was after Congress had passed regulatory 
laws providing for price stabilization and priority among customers based on 
essential war needs, of which oil was an important one 
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fields are in better shape to take care 
of any estimated increase, through 
war demand, than back in 1914. When 
war broke out then the Cushing field 
in Oklahoma was the principal new 
producing territory. Its production 
reached 300,000 barrels daily and 
then fell back to 100,000 barrels. For 
its crude oil needs in the latter years 
of the war, this country depended on 
importing crude from Mexico, where 
crude output was growing fast. 

This country now has known oil 
reserves in the ground of 17,000,000,- 
000 barrels, the largest in its history. 
The extent of these reserves in the 
present developed fields is such that it 
is believed that any increased amount 
of crude needed through war demands 
could be taken from the ground with- 
out the necessity of drilling more than 
a normal number of wells. 

It is likely that a good share of the 
additional crude needed in the event 
of war today would come from the 
southwest, Texas particularly. The 
lifting of the Sunday shutdowns in 
Texas fields which are now part of 
the proration program, could increase 
production in this state by about 275,- 
000 barrels daily, it is estimated. There 
are 90,000 producing wells in Texas 
now and an additional 100,000 barrels 
over that gained by eliminating Sun- 
day shutdowns could be achieved by 
allowing each well to produce only 
a little over one barrel of oil more a 
day. 

The big East Texas field, with 26,000 
wells, is now held in actual produc- 
tion to 2.32 per cent of its potential 
flow and is producing at the rate of 
about 450,000 barrels daily at present. 
Many operators believe that this field 


alone could produce from 1,500,000 to 
2,000,000 daily for several years. This 
field also has pipeline capacity to the 
Gulf Coast of 900,000 barrels daily and 
is producing only half that amount 
now. 

Kansas has a potential oil produc- 
tion of 3,000,000 barrels daily and is 
now operating at 150,000 barrels daily. 
Operators say an additional 100,000 
barrels could be secured here easily 
but it would take a little time to get 
the necessary connection to move this 
oil to refineries. Oil fields in New 
Mexico could easily make an addi- 
tional 100,000 barrels daily if there 
were a market available and some 
looping of lines might be necessary 
to make this additional volume avail- 
able to markets but no new lines 
would have to be built. Oklahoma’s 
production could be increased by a 
moderate amount, say 50,000 barrels 
daily, operators say. 

These increases listed above make 
a total of about 600,000 barrels daily 
of increased production which could 
come from the southwest. Outside 
this area is the new Illinois field with 
its output at 200,000 barrels daily and 
likely to increase in coming months. 

At the end of 1938 California had 
18,850 producing wells, with a poten- 
tial for allocation purposes of nearly 
2,000,000 barrels daily and capacity 
to produce without waste 1,400,000 bar 
rels. Its average production is now 
about 630,000 barrels a day. A great 
volume of increased production from 
the fields in this state is available al 
any time. Prices would have to be 
such, however, as to make it possible 
to bring the oil through the Panama 
Cana! to the Gulf or East Coast. 


World War Brought Shortage 
Of ‘Gas’; Supplies Ample Now 


Data on the domestic consumption 
of oil products was not available dur- 
ing the years of the World War from 
1914 to 1918 and through this lack of 
any published figures on consumption 
of oil products in this country, it was 
not generally recognized, long before 
this country entered the war, the ex- 
tent to which domestic production was 
increasing. This factor came much 
closer to throwing the industry’s op- 
erations out of line than did the shift 
in the export trade, which was 
anticipated when the war started. 

There were periods when the oil 
jobbers, who were increasing in num- 
bers very fast in this period, had dif- 
ficulty in getting gasoline supplies 
from their refiners for their current 
needs. The tank wagon price went 
up, sometimes by three or four cents 
in a few weeks. Congress ordered the 
Department of the Interior to in- 
vestigate the cause for the rapid ad- 
vance in the price of gasoline to the 
public. The then Secretary of the In- 
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terior, Franklin K. Lane reported in 
February, 1916, that gasoline con- 
sumption in this country was grow- 
ing at a rapid rate and would continue 
to do so. He said a 25 per cent gain 
could be expected in 1916 over 1915. 

Oil men who follow the export mar- 
kets do not anticipate a lag in the 
pickup in demand, if hostilities break 
out now, similar to that which oc- 
curred when England and France went 
to war with Germany in 1914. One 
reason they give for this statement 
is that all the European nations have 
been preparing for war and_= are 
largely on a war basis now, with their 
demands for oil products carefully es- 
timated, if military operations actually 
start. Most people in this country 
would be greatly surprised, people in 
Washington say, if they knew how 
many industrial plants in this country 
are already at work on war supplies 
and munitions, both for this country 
and for other nations. 


Until fighting actually broke out in 


1914, few people even in the nations 
involved really believed there would 
be a general war. There had been no 
period of military preparation, except 
in Germany, and few people realized 
the extent in that war to which oil 
supplies would be used in military 
operations. The nations involved had 
to adjust themselves entirely to a 
war basis. 


In 1914 the export trade of this 
country was to a great extent in kero- 
sine, illuminating oil it was called then. 
In 1913 the U. S. shipped 26,650,000 
barrels of this product abroad; as 
against 4,500,000 barrels of gasoline 
or naphtha as it was called then; and 
a little over 10,000,000 barrels of fuel 
oils, known then as residuum. Lubri- 
cants then were a most important part 
of our export trade, the volume being 
almost 5,000,000 barrels in 1913. The 
value of the kerosine export trade in 
1913 was $72,000,000, as against $29,- 
000,000 for lubricants, next in value. 

The export trade in kerosine at that 
time was also of great importance 
to this country because it took from 
the refineries here a product which 
would otherwise have been a drug 
on the market. Motor cars were be- 
ginning to be used in numbers here 
and there were no cracking processes 
available at that time, so a great vol- 
ume of kerosine and fuel oil had to 
be made to supply from crude oil, 
the gasoline that was in market de- 
mand. The export trade had taken 
care of a great part of the surplus of 
these two commodities. 

Another factor that served to dis- 
locate our export trade in 1914 was 
the fact that a great many of the 360 
tankers then in service were under 
German registry, even a good many 
of the tankers owned by oil companies 
in the country. It was some time 
before those tankers could be trans- 
ferred to American registry and put 
in service again. Even under these 
conditions which do not exist today, 
the export trade quickly adjusted 
itself to the new war conditions. Heads 
of oil companies in the east, by the 
end of 1914, were taking back what 
they had said a few months before 
about the dire consequences to the 
oil industry in this country of the 
outbreak of war in Europe. The 
Department of the Interior said, in 
commenting on the oil industry for 
1914: 

“The outbreak of the European war 
temporarily demoralized the export 
situation by cutting off certain of the 
foreign consumers as well as diminish- 
ing the supply of available tankers, 
and although the situation remedied 
itself to a great extent before the end 
of the year because of the increasing 
demands for petroleum products from 
other consumers and of the transfer 
to American registry of a great num- 
ber of oil tankers, the remaining five 
months of 1914 recorded a decline of 
about 13.5 per cent in quantity and 
13 per cent in declared value of pe- 
troleum exports, compared with the 
corresponding period in 1913.” 
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' BIG PARADE of PROGRESS as 


SOVEREIGN SPREADS to SIX NEW STATES 


Northward, westward, southward, onward 
the independent banner of Sovereign Service 
marches into six new states. This unique, sen- 
sational Sovereign plan, which three years ago 
amazed the oil industry with its successful in- 
troduction, is now a full-grown veteran—tried. 
tested, proved victorious on the business fronts 
of the Mid-West. Now it is able to bring even 
bigger and better service because new refiners 
have joined the Sovereign parade. This means 
greater prestige and profits to independent job- 
bers, refiners and service stations using the 
Sovereign Plan. 


Sovereign Service is a proved profit plan 
enabling independent refiners to give the right 
kind and right amount of help to independent 
marketers. The object—to help independent 
business men to greater profits. 

The plan is built to help the independent pro- 
mote and strengthen his natural local influ- 
ence. And at the same time stretch his market 
beyond a local trade area by making the name 
Sovereign Service a “buy-word” to motorists 
everywhere. It actually focuses the power and 








prestige upon individual service stations, job- 
bers and refiners. Yet, their independence is 
not surrendered in any way. 


How is all of this done?—by outdoor, news. 
paper and direct mail advertising: by powerful 
merchandising ideas, put over professionally 
by experienced sales engineers; by station 
identification, uniform colors, signs, displays 
and distinctive uniforms; by traveling shows 
which train station men with the help of talking 
films and sales experts. 


Now. with a vast new territory being opened, 
you too can become one of the up-to-date, pro- 
gressive independents who are profiting from 
Sovereign Service. Many are achieving spec- 
tacular success. Sovereign Service can do the 
same for you! Regardless of your present af- 
filiation, you owe it to yourself to investigate 
Sovereign Service. 


Fill out and mail this coupon today for full 
facts about how Sovereign Service can help 
you as a Jobber, Refiner, or Service Station 
Operator to greater profits. 


INDEPENDENT REFINERS SERVICE CORPORATION 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








C. R. Sullivan, Mgr. 
Independent Refiners Service Corp. 
Orpheum Bldg., Wichita, Kansas 


Please send me without obligation the facts of “How 
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' LICENSED REFINERS are. 

e Derby Oil Co., Wichita, Kansas 

f El Dorado Refining Co., El Dorado, Kansas STATE 

) 


Kanotex Refining Co., Arkansas City, Kansas 
| Rock Island Refining Co., Duncan, Oklahoma 
‘ Vickers Petroleum Co., Wichita, Kansas 
p Panhandle Refining Co., Wichita Falls, Texas 
e Yale Oil Corp., Billings, Montana 
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Oil Left Free To Govern 
Itself During World War 


O:. like all industries, was 


put under regulation by Congress 
when this country entered the last 


var in 1917. However, leading oil men 
Said that the industry would provide 
all the petroleum products needed at 
fair prices and proceeded to prove 
that they could do it, so that the gov- 


ernment’s “control” of oil was never 
more than advisory, a record for 
which the industry received much 


praise by public officials at the close 
of the war. 

But the aim of Congress in seek- 
ing the regulation of industry 22 years 
ago was not social reform as in re- 
cent years, but in order to permit in- 
dustries to properly serve the gov- 
ernment in prosecution of the war, to 
help government and private enter- 
prises from needlessly bidding against 
each other for war and civilian mate- 
rials and supplies, and to help busi- 
ness to produce and ship those prod- 
ucts that were most needed first. 

The first regulatory law, Known as 
“the food bill,” applied to food prod- 
ucts and fuels and was aimed to stop 
profiteering in these two. essential 
commodities. Here fuel oil was the 


only oil product included. Under the 
Lever bill passed a few months later, 
all industries were brought under gov- 
regulation and licensing of 


ernment 





businesses and price fixing was pro- 
vided for. Under a railroad priority 
bill, the President also had the power 
to control the shipments by the rail- 
roads of all commodities. 

While the oil industry was subject 
to all these regulatory measures, it 
carried out the administration of the 
measure itself through a system of 
committees, at first informally, and 
later officially recognized by the U. S. 
Fuel Administration. There was talk 
at times of the oil industry being 
taken over by the government and its 
prices arbitrarily fixed but these never 
materialized. The industry set its own 
quotas, fixed its own prices and, when 
the railroads bogged down hopelessly 
under the volume of shipments and 
numerous priority orders, the oil com- 
panies set up their own organization 
to expedite rail shipments of petro- 
leum products. 

The most dramatic move in this di- 
rection was the arranging for solid 
trainloads of gasoline to move from 
the Mid-Continent refineries at express 
train schedule, to the eastern seaboard. 
This suggestion came from a group 
of Mid-Continent refiners who had gaso- 
line in their storage tanks while thou- 
sands of tank cars both loaded and 
empty were scattered in railroad yards 
all over the country, and ocean tank- 





ers were waiting at Eastern seaports 
to load. Whole trains of tank cars 
would actually be “lost” for days. The 
solution the oil men had suggested 
was Simple enough; namely that all 
oil trains for export be handled as 
solid trains, without break-up enroute 
and with stops only to change engines 
and crews and that solid trains of 
empties be returned the same way. 
With the aid of the government’s Rail 
road Administration that had taken 
charge of the railroads’ operations dur- 
ing the war, this new handling ot! 
freight trains was enforced with the 
result that all of the industry’s tank 
cars were rolling all the time. 


A NOTHER dramatic episode in the 
war in which the oil industry had a 
principal role was the making effec- 
tive of the ‘“gasolineless’ Sundays 
east of the Mississippi. In the late 
summer of 1918 it became apparent 
that the increasing gasoline demand in 
this country and the larger export de- 
mand extensive military operations 
started, was more than current refinery 
production was able to meet. The 
heads of the oil industry’s war time 
service committee had suggested that 
gasoline be conserved in driving in 
this country, but it was felt that some 
dramatic appeal was needed. 


So the government issued an appeal 
to the public to refrain from driving 
its motor cars on Sunday, starting 
Aug. 28. Only physicians’ cars and a 
very few other necessary services were 
exempt. The oil companies refused to 
sell gasoline at their stations unless 
extreme need were shown. The public 
responded to such an extent that doc- 
tors took great care to see that signs 
were on their cars, to avoid public dis- 
pleasure when their cars were seen 
on the road on Sunday. It was esti- 
mated 5,000,000 gallons of gasoline was 
saved on each Sunday. 


That the oil industry was so suc- 
cessful in co-ordinating its efforts with 
the government needs and in exercising 
self-rule in the face of the strict gov- 
ernment regulations under which many 
industries were operating was due 
largely to the policies of the two men 
at the head of its wartime program. 
Throughout their work, they let sug 
gestions as to policies as to operations, 
refinery quotas and prices come up 
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from the producers and the refiners 
in the field, rather than being arbi- 
trarily imposed from the top down. 
As a result they secured sound poli- 
cies and the entire co-operation of the 
industry itself. 


The chairman of the oil industry’s 
wartime organization, known as the 
Petroleum War Service Committee, 
was A. C. Bedford, president of the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. This 
grew into a nation-wide organization 
of committees from all branches of 
the industry and from all geographical 
districts. 

At the head of the government’s 
agency for administering the oil in- 
dustry during the war was Mark L. 
Requa, a western mining engineer 
with petroleum experience. He was 
named head of the oil division of the 
fuel administration by Dr. Harry A. 
Garfield, U. S. Fuel Administrator. 
Requa announced at the outset that he 
wanted the oil industry to govern its 
own operations, that it would be given 
every chance, and that government 
control in fact would come only if the 
industry failed. 

The Petroleum War Service Commit- 
tee had many activities. It had to al- 
locate the needs of the war and navy 
departments to the different refining 
districts and even to refineries in such 
a way as to get the needed products 
in the shortest time with the easiest 
haul to the seaport best able to handle 
the tankers. This had to be done with 
regard to price, the demands on in- 
dividual refineries for domestic needs 
and the prospective supply of new 
crude which was coming in from new 
fields. 

The committee also had to arrange 
for the necessary oil field supplies to 
carry on a vast drilling campaign, and 
that was no small job as the new fields 
caught the small single line railroads 
by surprise and much needed oil field 
equipment backed up for hundreds of 
miles. The committee also had to get 
the necessary new and additional re- 
finery equipment pushed through the 
steel mills ahead of munitions orders. 

Above all, the industry’s leaders had 
to reconcile all sorts of conflicting com- 
pany positions and individual opinions, 
both in industry and government, so 
as to get all this done without having 
to “crack the whip” of government 
control, lest the control would never 
be given up. To accomplish this Chair- 
man Bedford visited the oil country 
and talked to the different groups. He 
also invited different oil men to at- 
tend meetings as guests in order to 
see just what was going on. The com- 
mittee had to operate under an oath 
of secrecy from the government be- 
cause of the military secrets entrusted 
to it yet it could only accomplish re- 
sults through its “public relations” 
contacts. This was a vastly different 
Situation from that obtaining during 
the late code days. 

When Requa became Oil Administra- 
tor in January of 1918, Fuel Admin- 
istrator Garfield was talking of “tak- 











ing over” the oil industry. Requa ad- 
vised against it. The Petroleum War 
Service Committee was enlarged, dis- 
trict committees were set up and close 
co-ordination with Requa’s office main- 
tained. 

Early in February the manufacture 
and distribution of fuel oil was placed 
under closer government supervision. 
All firms making more than 100,000 
barrels a year of this product had to 
secure licenses and follow priority 
orders in supplying customers. Short- 
ly afterward, a pooling arrangement 
on all fuel oil was worked out, to in- 
sure that vital industries were sup- 
plied. 

Because of the high prices for steel 
tankage and drilling supplies Mid-Con- 
tinent producers had asked for higher 
crude prices and the price had been 
advanced to $2.25 a barrel early in 
1918. Then Requa said there were to 
be no further advances but refiners, 
in need of oil for their stills, were pay- 
ing premiums. So in July the price 
of Mid-Continent crude was Officially 
fixed at $2.25 and premiums were for- 
bidden. Refiner’s prices for products 
were held at levels suggested by the 
oil committees and tank wagon prices 
were also stabilized during the sum- 
mer. On Oct. 1, shortly before the 
end of the war, government licensing 
was extended to all oil companies ex- 
cept producers and retailers whose 
business was less than 100,000 gallons 
a year. Before that only fuel oil dis- 
tributors had been licensed. 

An active member of the oil in- 
dustry in its wartime activities in 
1917 and 1918 was T. A. O’Donnell, 
a California producer, who visited the 
oil fields of the country and talked 
to groups of producers, urging them 
to greater efforts to increase their 
crude output. O’Donnell was later 
president of the American Petroleum 
Institute and still looks after his pro- 
duction interests in California. 

Of the seven members of the petro- 
leum industry’s war committee which 
was organized when this country en- 
tered the war, two are still active to- 
day: 

J. W. Van Dyke, then president of 
the Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia, 
now chairman of the board of that 
company. 

Harry F. Sinclair, then president of 
the Sinclair Oil & Refining Corp., now 
chairman of the Consolidated Oil Corp., 
New York, the parent company of the 
various Sinclair oil interests. 

Later, when the Petroleum War 
Service Committee, was formally set 
up, its membership was increased to 
30 and among its members who are 
still active in the oil industry today 
are: 

J. Howard Pew of Philadelphia, then 
president of the Sun Oil Co., who still 
heads this company. 

W. S. Farish, then a producer on 
the Gulf Coast, now president of the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. 

Samuel Messer, then president of 
the Emlenton Refining Co., Emlenton, 








Pa. He is now vice-president of the 
Quaker State Oil Refining Corp., Oil 
City, Pa., which acquired the Emlen- 
ton company some years ago. 


Walter C. Teagle, then president of 
the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 
now chairman of its board. 


Henry L. Doherty, of New York, still 
president of the Cities Service Co. 


J. S. Cosden, then president of Cos- 
den & Co., Tulsa, who has been op- 
erating a refinery in the East Texas 
field. 


A. G. Maguire, now chairman of 
the board and president of the Wad- 
hams Oil Co. of Milwaukee of the 
Socony-Vacuum interests, was director 
of jobbers and licenses of the Oil Di- 
vision of the U. S. Fuel Administration. 

James A. Moffett, now chairman of 
the board of the California Texas Oil 
Co., Ltd., Los Angeles, was secretary 
of the Petroleum War Service Com- 
mittee. 


C. G. Sheffield of New York, vice 
president of the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey, then connected with the 
same interests, had an active part for 
the committee, in allocating fuel oil 
deliveries. 


New England Oil Men 
Reorganize Association 


BOSTON—Fred E. Bergfors, Quincy 
Oil Co., Quincy, Mass., has been elected 
president of the Independent Oil Men’s 
Association of New England, which 
has been re-organized into a_ social 
group, to include representatives of 
major oil companies and allied busi- 
nesses as well as independent oil men. 

Other officers elected were Albert T. 
McGrath, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Boston, vice-president; Warren  S. 
Keith, Keith Oil Co., Brockton, Mass., 
treasurer; Paul S. Strang, Community 
Service Stations, Inc., Newton, Mass., 
secretary. 

Directors elected were P. A. Brewer, 
Brewer Petroleum Co., Sommerville, 
Mass., F. B. Smith, Massachusetts 
Wharf Coal Co., Boston, and A. L. 
Brown, A. L. Brown Co., Malden, Mass. 


The New England group formerly 
operated as an independent association 
with voting powers limited to inde- 
pendent members, and major compa- 
nies and allied businesses holding asso- 
ciate membership. 

Future meetings of the association 
will be held the second Wednesday of 
each month at some golf club near 
Boston, according to President Berg- 
fors. 

He said that it was the consensus of 
the membership who have attended 
meetings during the past winter that 
under present conditions the associa- 
tion could serve best as a social or- 
ganization. 
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The Legal Protection 


Of Station Equipment 


By Hubert B. Fuller* 


A chief consideration with loaned or leased equipment at serv- 
ice stations is for the jobber to protect his title to the equipment 
against mortgages obtained by others on the building and real 
estate. He also must know his legal rights where mortgages are 
taken out after his equipment is installed. 

In this article, written exclusively for NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS. Hubert B. Fuller of Cleveland, general counsel for the Ohio 
Petroleum Marketers Association, describes the form of equipment 
lease the jobber should use for his own protection, and the necessity 
for his determining, before the equipment is installed, as to existing 


mortgages. 


He also discusses recent court rulings which might 


apply to claims by future mortgage holders on such equipment as 


underground tanks. 


Ix VIEW of the very con- 
siderable amount of equipment in- 
stalled by jobbers and distributing com- 
panies upon real estate owned by 
others, it is important that every pos- 
sible precaution be taken against such 
equipment being subjected to claims of 
third parties and particularly against 
any liens which may be asserted 
against the premises by existing or 
subsequent mortgage holders. 

Since jobbers frequently rent from 
land owners properties improved with 
suitable filling station buildings and 
then install upon the premises such 
items of equipment as underground 
storage tanks, gasoline pumps, lub- 
sters, air compressors, etec., this ques- 
tion assumes an_ increasing impor- 
tance. These include not only those 
stations operated directly by the job- 
ber but also the much larger number 
which are subleased to lessee oper- 
ators. 

In addition to articles thus installed 
at outlets of this type, we have the 


*General counsel for Ohio Petroleum Mar- 
keters Ass’n. and member of Cull, Fuller 
& Laughlin, Cleveland law firm 
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very considerable amount of equip- 
ment leased or loaned to purely dealer 
outlets. In many of these dealer out- 
lets, title to the equipment may have 
changed hands a number of times since 
its original installation—in fact every 
time the dealer has changed his source 
of supply. 


Let me point out briefly the prin- 
ciples involved and the precautions 
which should be taken by jobbers con- 
templating the installation of equip- 
ment on property owned by other per- 
sons or in purchasing equipment owned 
by another distributor and already lo- 
cated upon such premises. 

First of all, it is important that, 
when equipment is installed upon 
premises owned by another, a written 
instrument be drafted and signed by 
the interested parties setting forth ex- 
actly the items of equipment which are 
being placed upon the premises and the 
conditions governing such installation. 
Such an instrument is generally re- 
ferred to as an Equipment Lease. This 
lease should contain the name of the 
jobber making the installation or buy- 
ing the equipment installed by a prior 


distributor and should set forth with 
absolute accuracy the name of the 
dealer operating the outlet. It should 
also contain a reasonably accurate, but 
not necessarily technical, description 
of the property upon which the equip- 
ment is to be located. 

The Equipment Lease should also set 
out the exact conditions under which 
the various articles are leased or 
loaned to the dealer and specifically 
that they should be used only for stor- 
ing and dispensing the products of the 
owner or lessor of the equipment. The 
instrument should also state clearly 
that the dealer recognizes the title of 
the jobber to the equipment and should 
specify that he shall have the right to 
remove the equipment at any time the 
dealer ceases to handle the products 
marketed by such jobber. 

The lease should accurately list and 
identify the articles of equipment cov- 
ered by it for instance, gasoline 
pumps should be referred to by the 
name of the maker, the model number 
and the serial number. The _ lease 
should provide that it shall cover not 
only the equipment thus listed but 
shall also cover any addition thereto or 
substitutions therefor. There should 
be appended to the lease a provision 
which we may call “Owner’s and Mort- 
gagee’s Consent.” This may be only a 
sentence, which may read something 
as follows: 

“The undersigned owner and the 
undersigned mortgagee of the 
premises described in the fore- 
going lease, as a consideration for 
the installation upon said premises 
of the equipment therein described, 
hereby authorize the lessor of such 
equipment to install upon said 
premises the above described ar- 
ticles of equipment and any addi- 
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money's worth in 


COU” 


advertising space 
TODAY 


I you bought advertising space thirty 
years ago, you will remember how 
hard it was... how frequently impos- 
sible—to get information on circulation 


needed for effective space buying. 


In 1914 a group of clear-headed men, 
tired of deploring the situation, re- 
solved to do something about it. Their 
meeting resulted in the formation of 
one of the most remarkable examples 
of an industry’s self-control—the Audit 


Bureau of Circulations. 


Today, A.B.C. reports reveal and ana- 
lyze NET PAID CIRCULATION — the 


true measure of advertising value. 


A.B.C. reports answer the three vital 
circulation questions: how much is 
there? where is it? how was it secured? 
A.B.C. reports give verified informa- 
tion on the quantity, and an important 
index of the quality of circulation. 
Before you buy space in any publica- 
tion, study the A.B.C. report carefully. 
Know what you're getting. Then buy— 
and get what you pay for. 
» a * 
Ask for a copy of our latest A.B.C. 
report. It will give you quickly and 
completely the facts you want to know 


about the circulation of this paper. 


National Petroleum News 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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tions thereto or _ substitutions 
therefor and agree that title to the 
equipment thus installed is and 
shall remain at all times in the 
said lessor or its successors or as- 
signs and that the said lessor or its 
successors or assigns shall have 
the right to enter upon said prem- 
ises at any time within thirty days 
after the expiration of the fore- 
going Equipment Lease, or any re- 
newal thereof, and remove there- 
from any and all articles of equip- 
ment placed thereon by said lessor, 
including the right to make any ex- 
cavations necessary therefor.” 

This added paragraph should be 
signed by the owner of the premises 
unless the dealer himself owns the 
premises, and should also be signed 
before the equipment is installed by 
anyone holding a mortgage upon the 
premises. 

Before making such installation or 
acquiring equipment already installed, 
the jobber should definitely ascertain 
whether there is an outstanding re- 
corded mortgage on the real estate in 
question. As to this it is not safe to 
rely upon the word of the dealer or 
even the owner of the premises. The 
only safe procedure is to search the 
records of the County Recorder, since 
the jobber making the installation is 
bound not by what the dealer or the 
owner of the premises may tell him 
but by the records of the County Re- 
corder. 

Of course, if the dealer owns the 
property and a search of the county 
records shows that there is no mort- 
gage on the property, then naturally it 
is not necessary to have this paragraph 
signed. 

These precautions, if carefully ob- 
served, will protect the jobber install- 
ing equipment against any claim being 
successfully asserted against his equip- 
ment by either the owner or mortgagee 
of the premises. There is no justifica- 
tion for the failure to take these pre- 
cautions. And if these precautions be 
not taken, a jobber making such an in- 
stallation in the first instance, or buy- 
ing the equipment from a prior dis- 
tributor who had made the installation, 
can blame nothing but his own indif- 
ference if he becomes involved in a 
lawsuit in which some property owner 
or mortgagee may claim an interest in 
or title to the equipment. 

It must be kept in mind that most 
mortgages provide that they shall cover 
not only all buildings, fixtures, appur- 
tenances, etc., then located upon the 
premises at the time of the execution 
of the mortgage, but shall also include 
any and all buildings, fixtures, appur- 
tenances, etc., which may subsequently 
be installed thereon during the lifetime 
of the mortgage. 

There is, however, another conting- 
ency against which it may prove diffi- 
cult for a jobber making such an in- 
stallation, or purchasing from a prior 
distributor equipment already installed, 
to protect himself. This occurs where 
at the time the installation or purchase 
is made, title to the premises is clear, 





but subsequently the owner executes a 
mortgage upon the property and the 
mortgage is broad enough to cover 
buildings, fixtures and other appurten 
ances located thereon. It is manifest 
ly impossible for a jobber installing 
equipment to make certain that the 
owner of the property will not execute 
a mortgage thereon during the period 
of the Equipment Lease or its renewal. 
Further it would not be possible to pro 
tect one’s self against such a conting 
ency for the reason that there is no 
way of knowing in advance who the 
mortgagee may be. 

Thus we are concerned as to the 
rights of a subsequent mortgagee in 
equipment previously installed upon 
premises later subjected to a real es- 
tate mortgage. In the first place, we 
may say that even such a mortgage 
holder certainly has no legal claim 
against air compressors, lubsters, or 
other articles of equipment which are 
not fastened to the premises—that is 
to say, has no claim to any portable 
equipment which can be removed from 
the premises without damage to the 
building or real estate. Nor do we be- 
lieve he could successfully claim gaso 
line pumps fastened to the pump is- 
lands by lugs or some similar device 
and which can be removed by simply) 
unscrewing some bolts and discon 
necting feed lines for the reason that 
that can all be done without any dam- 
age to the building or premises. 


WE THEN come to the question 
of underground storage tanks or any 
other form of equipment which may 
have to be installed underground. The 
old common law rule was that any 
equipment which was placed under 
ground or was securely fastened to 
the ground or was so fastened to the 
building that it could not be removed 
without defacing the building or dis 
turbing the ground, became a part of 
the real estate and therefore the prop 
erty of the owner of the premises and 
so subject to a real estate mortgage 
thereon and the right of the mortgage 
holder to have it sold to satisfy his 
mortgage under foreclosure. 

Under that doctrine, if a grocer 
leased a store and for the display of 
his goods erected shelving nailed to 
the wall, it became a part of the build- 
ing and therefore the property of the 
owner of the building and upon expira- 
tion of the lease it could not be re 
moved by the merchant. 

This doctrine worked many hard- 
ships. With the growth of commerce 
and industry, the courts evolved the 
doctrine of “trade fixtures”, which 
meant that where property is leased 
for the purpose of carrying on busi- 
ness and equipment is installed upon 
the premises or in the building, then, 
upon the termination of the lease, the 
lessee can remove these improvements 
provided it can be done without any 
material injury to the building or the 
real estate—unless, of course, the own 
er and the lessee specifically contract 
otherwise. 

Applying the present day doctrine of 
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“trade fixtures” to gasoline dispensing 
equipment, a lessee could remove first 
of all such articles as lubsters and air 
compressors not in any way attached 
to a building and also such equipment 
as gasoline pumps which can be dis- 
connected and removed by loosening 
bolts and lugs, even though there be 
no specific agreement between the 
owner and the lessee permitting their 
removal. Underground tanks present a 
different situation, since manifestly 
they cannot be removed without exca- 
vating and disturbing the real estate. 
Therefore, it is very essential that, if 
underground storage tanks are _in- 
stalled upon premises there be a defin- 
ite written agreement permitting the 
lessee or jobber to remove them upon 
the termination of whatever leasing ar- 
rangements he may have. 


There is some question as to whether 
underground storage tanks may not 
really become common law fixtures in 
the absence of a specific agreement to 
the contrary, because, as stated, they 
cannot be removed without disturbing 
the soil. And therefore there is always 
danger that a prior mortgage holder 
who has not agreed in writing that un- 
derground storage tanks shall remain 
the property of the person installing 
them, may claim that they become a 
part of the real estate and so subject 
to the mortgage. And there is very 
serious danger that a mortgagee who 
has taken his mortgage after the tanks 
have been installed and therefore has 
signed no such agreement, may insist 
that the tanks go with the property 
and may be sold under foreclosure pro- 
ceedings. 


The courts have ruled that the inten- 
tion of the parties should govern but it 
is often difficult to prove intention— 
that is, that the holder of the mort- 
gage did not intend that the under- 
ground tanks should be regarded as 
part of the real estate. And when a 
mortgage holder starts foreclosure 
proceedings he naturally endeavors to 
subject to his mortgage everything 
upon which he can lay hands. 


The courts have also held that, where 
the intention of the parties cannot be 
established, then consideration shall be 
given to the character of the premises. 
In a recent case decided in Ashtabula 
county, O., involving the right of an 
oil company to remove underground 
tanks as against the claim of the hold- 
er of a mortgage executed subsequent 
to their installation, the property in- 
volved was a residence where the own- 
er occupying the house as a residence 
had cut a driveway across the corner 
of the premises for the purpose of op- 
erating a filling station business. An 
oil company had installed underground 
tanks prior to the execution of the 
mortgage and upon foreclosure the 
mortgage holder insisted these tanks 
had become a part of the real estate 
and must be sold with the real estate 
to satisfy his mortgage. The court 
there very properly held that under- 
ground gasoline storage tanks did not 
contribute in any way to the enjoyment 
of the property as a residence and re- 


STOP VAPOUR LOSS 


with 2 WIGG6INS BALLOON 





NE reason for the increasing popularity of the Wiggins Balloon 

is that it makes practical and profitable vapor saving systems of 
every size. The Wiggins (Piston Type) Balloon shown at the right 
above is located at the gasoline bulk plant of the Smith Oil & Refining 
Company, at Rockford, Ill. This installation consists of eight tanks, 
with a total capacity of 275,000 gallons. The vapor space of each tank 
is connected to the Balloon, to form a vapor saving system of high 
efficiency. Because calculations showed that space for 6,000 cu. ft. 
of vapor would be sufficient, engineers selected the piston type of 
balloon construction instead of the flat double-diaphragm type which 
is used for larger capacities. 


Prior to the installation of the Balloon, this plant experienced the 
normal loss of gasoline vapor from ordinary tanks—due to thermal 
breathing and displacement during filling. Since the Balloon was 
installed, careful records have been kept, and the figures show that. 
in two years time, a total of 21,400 gallons of gasoline were saved— 
more than enough to pay for the installation! 





This is a striking example of the way in which 
Wiggins Balloons are being used to reduce waste and 
increase profits. 





Write for a new 4-page bulletin which gives a 
condensed report on the above job. It will be of 
interest to anyone using ordinary tanks with fixed 
roofs. Address our nearest office—no obligation. 
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Co., Ltd., Motherwell, Scotland; The Whessoe Foundry & Engineering Co. Ltd., London, England; 
Worms & Cie., Paris, France; Compagnia Tecnica Industrie Petroli S. A. 1., Rome, Italy. 











jected the 
holder. 
But a different question might arise 
where the mortgaged property was a 
parcel of land used and equipped for 
filling station purposes only with, of 
course, a filling station building and 
other appurtenances common to such 
use, but including underground tanks, 
installed not by the owner of the prem- 
ises but by some supplier under an 
Equipment Lease. There it is possible 
that, because the tanks could not be 
removed without disturbing the real es- 
tate and because the tanks are neces- 
sary to the use of the property for the 
purpose for which it was improved, the 
courts might rule that the tanks had 


claim of the mortgage 


become an integral part of the service 
station property and that the mortgage 
holder could subject the tanks along 
with the real estate and service station 
building to the satisfaction of his mort- 
gage, especially if the mortgage holder 
could show that he had no notice that 
the tanks did not belong to the owner 
of the premises. For example, the 
courts have held that, where a furnace 
had been installed in a residence by a 
furnace company which had recorded 
with the County Recorder a chattel 
mortgage upon the furnace, the holder 
of the mortgage, upon foreclosure, 
could sell the furnace along with the 
house for the reason that a furnace is 
an integral part of a house and neces- 
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FLAKE-OFF AND WEAR 


Users of glass and ceramic machinery, con- 
veyors, bakery ovens, projectors, die-casting 
equipment, and other mechanisms in which 
high temperatures are encountered, are finding 
lubricants containing -“dag” colloidal graphite 
the ideal solution to their lubrication problems. 


Now available in smaller particle size, “dag” 
furnishes stable suspensions in volatile petro- 


leum and other fluids. 


Thus, with the quick 


evaporation of the carrier fluid, a dry lubricat- 
ing film of pure “dag” colloidal graphite is left. 


Combining physically with metal surfaces with- 
out dusting or flaking off, “dag” is chemically 
inert, non-gumming, odorless, impervious to 
oxidation, economical . . . AND RETAINS ITS 
LUBRICATING PROPERTIES UNCHANGED 
under all operating conditions. 


A note on your letterhead will bring Technical 
Bulletin 130 containing details on the use of 


ee oe hd . 7 
dag” for high temperature lubrication. 
“Dag” colloidal graphite is furnished in : 
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in H. T. lubricants. 


e will 


show your oil supplier how he may 
blend ‘‘dag"’ with his present oil. 


ACHESON COLLOIDS Corp. 
PORT HURON, MICHIGAN 


Sary to its use and enjoyment for resi. 
dential purposes. 

I am of the opinion, however, that 
even where underground tanks have 
been installed by a_ supplier upon 
premises improved and intended ex 
clusively for a filling station, and there 
exists an agreement between the own 
er and the person making the installa 
tion that title to those tanks shall re- 
main in the supplying company and 
may be removed by it, the courts 
would rule that a subsequent mortgage 
holder cannot subject the tanks to his 
mortgage for the reason that the own- 
er of the property and the person mak- 
ing the installation had not intended 
that the tanks should remain per- 
manently in the ground and become 
a definite part of the real estate. 


Chemurgists Soft Pedal 
‘Alky-Gas’ at Conference 


CLEVELAND—A more cautious ap- 
proach to the power alcohol question 
was indicated at the Fifth Annual Na- 
tional Farm Chemurgic Conference re- 
cently at Jackson, Miss., than the 
feverish promotion at Omaha last year. 

P. Burke Jacobs, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, the only speaker on 
agricultural alcohol this year, pointed 
out the importance of availability of 
replacement fuels in the future and the 
need for more research but said pres- 
ent uneconomic industrial utilization 
of farm materials would perhaps give 
little gain nationally if disadvantage to 
existing industry is created. 

Jacobs said it is preferable to base 
consideration of alcohol blends upon 
a national, rather than on a local pro- 
gram. One or a few plants will have 
insufficient weight to change existing 
legal, social or economic conditions to 
the necessary degree to offset present 
differences of costs between alcohol 
and gasoline as fuel, he added. 

Much of the process research needed 
to reduce costs of production of agri- 
cultural alcohol will be undertaken in 
new regional laboratories of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, particularly 
at Peoria, Ill., the official continued. It 
is now proposed that a complete pilot 
plant for studying alcohol production 
problems and costs for all likely crops 
be erected at this laboratory. The 
work now projected will probably have 
a great bearing on the future prac- 
ticability of alcohol fuels from farm 
products, according to Jacobs. Costs 
of producing alcohol from farm crops 
will in great probability be less than 
those for shale or coal products, he 
said. 

Referring to the recent publication 
of a bulletin titled ‘Motor Fuels from 
Farm Products” from the Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils, Jacobs said it 
was hoped this bulletin might discour- 
age hasty or ill-advised rush of capital 
into power alcohol production until 
certain obstacles in the economic use 
of alcohol blends have been surmount- 
ed. Recent developments have shown 
the wisdom of the decision, he added. 
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NEWS 


25-Year Club Men Have 
3448 Years of Service 


NEW YORK, April 17.—The Twenty- 
five Year Club, organized at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Petro- 
leum Institute last November, now in- 
cludes 104 oil men as charter mem- 
bers. The combined service of these 
men totals 3448 years, according to the 
Institute. 


Richard A. Wotowitch, Cities Service 
Oil Co., New York, a veteran with 38 
years service, is father of the club. 

Oldest charter member is J. W. Van 
Dyke, chairman of the board, The At- 
lantic Refining Co., Philadelphia, who 
has 70 years of service. Only four mem- 
bers have the minimum of 25 years 
necessary to qualify. 


Members of the organization com- 
mittee of 14 which drew up the club’s 
charter are: 

H. T. Ashton, Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co. Ine., St. Louis; B. H. Brown, 
Humble Oil and Refining Co., Hous- 
ton; H. W. Dodge, The Texas Co., New 
York; M. J. Greenwood, Utah Oil & 
Refining Co., Salt Lake City; B. I. 
Graves, Tidewater Associated Oil Co., 
San Francisco; Roy B. Jones, Pan- 
handle Refining Co., Wichita Falls, 
Tex. 

D. J. Moran, Continental Oil Co., New 
York; A. M. Maxwell, Standard Oil Co. 
of Ohio, Cleveland; J. W. Saybolt, 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, New 
York; Charles L. Suhr, The Pennzoil 
Co., Oil City, Pa.; J. W. Van Dyke, The 
Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia; E. 
Whitehead, Tidewater Associated Oil 
Co., San Francisco; and Norton H. 
Weber, The Pure Oil Co., Chicago. 


Deep Rock Expands Chicago Plant 


CHICAGO—Deep Rock Oil Corp. an- 


nounced it has recently increased stor- 


age facilities at its East Chicago trans- 
port terminal in excess of 100,000 gal- 


lons. 

Installation of latest type meters, 
complete compounding and packaging 
facilities for all grades of branded and 
unbranded lubes and greases, barrel 
cleaning and reconditioning facilities 
also was included in the enlargement 
program. 

Transport operating out of the 
terminal supply northern Michigan, 
the northern half of Indiana and 


northern Illinois including  metro- 
politan Chicago. 


Chicago Jobber Takes Over Plant 


CHICAGO—Oklahoma Oil Corpora- 
tion, independent wholesale and re- 
tail distributors of gasolines and fuel 
oils today announced they had recently 
moved into plant formerly occupied by 
Barnsdall Refining Co. here. President 
Ben Burakoff said that the progress 
and expansion made by the company 
in the last two years necessitated this 
change. The company Sells petroleum 
products under its own brand. 
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IRON CARBONYL anti-xnock compounn 


IN COMMERCIAL QUANTITIES 


AVAILABLE 


For immediate delivery. 


Perfectly stabilized to light 


fastness and chemical reaction in combustion eliminated. 


Nonpoisonous. 


One CC raises the octane four points. 


Cost per octane count lower than present price of other 


anti-knock compounds. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS WRITE 


TECHNICAL CHEMICAL COMPANY, Dallas, Texas 
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DEAR MR. BOSS:— 


I'm sure going to town on motor oil 
this month as you'll see from the 
attached list of orders. 

I've got a system now, and my 
gallonage shows it works. 

I know you wanted me to sell more 
of the better Pennsylvania Grades, but 
I figure a sale is a sale, and if price is 
what will get the business, we should 
worry! 

As far as I know, we never have 
any complaints regardless of whether 
we sell Pennsylvania, or compounded, 
or our low-priced oils. 


Salesman Joe 








DEAR JOE:— 


Listen, my boy, I don’t like to punc- 
ture your enthusiasm... but I've 
checked your orders and you are abso- 
lutely right... you should worry! 

Any salesman who sells more cheap 
oil than quality oil is playing with 
dynamite. Of course customers don’t 
complain about cheap oils...they can 
buy cheap oils in plenty of places. 
Always remember this, it’s repeat 
business that pays, not the one-time 
sales. Sure you've got to sell some low 
priced oils because some people just 
can’t aftord the better oils for a while. 

Take a tip trom our experience.. 
we've been through the mill. The surest 
way to build a substantial, profitable, 
repeating volume is to sell quality oils 

.. preferably above average in quality 
. like Canfield Pennsylvania Oils. 


Your Boss 


INVESTIGATE THIS “EXTRA MEASURE OIL”—WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS AND PRICES 


Satisfied, repeating customers are the life- 
blood of any business, and Canfield Penn- 
sylvania Oil, with its extra measure of 


THE CANFIELD OIL COMPANY 


protection, lubrication, power, pep and 
mileage assures permanent satisfaction, fair 
profit margins, and substantial dollar sales. 


GENERAL OFFICES, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


PLANTS: CORAOPOLIS, PA. *« CLEVELAND, OHIO « JERSEY CITY, N. 
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Here’s why it pays you to in- 
vestigate Heil Rapid-Flo 
Emergency Valves 


Large, unobstructed free-flow 


Speedy. 
passage for quick delivery. 

Safe. Fusible link in operator melts in case of 
fire, allowing emergency valves to seat auto- 
matically. 

Also, shear section beneath valve seat breaks 
when serious accident occurs to piping, leaving 
valve seat intact, preventing loss of liquid. 


Convenient. 


permits replacement of valve seat assembly 


Removable brass bonnet 


through manhole, without man entering tank. 
Dependa ble. Precision built for long life. 


Write today for free, colorful Heil Rapid-Flo 
Emergency Valve bulletin. 


THE HEDL€o, 


World Famous Manufacturers of Heil 
Transportation Tanks 


INHIBITOR “K” 


Inhibitor ‘‘K”’ is now available 
to the industry through li- 
censes, a limited number of 
which will be granted together 
with priority agreements. 

Inhibitor “*K”’ is an effective 


agent in the 
lacquer and varnish deposits. 


prevention of 


Blends readily and permanent- 
ly. Retards stratification. 


Proved by laboratory, road and 
refinery tests. 


One gallon of Inhibitor ‘*K”’ 
to 1600 gallons of gasoline or 
100 gallons of lubricating oil is 
a standard blend. 


First licenses issued late in 1938. 
Patented. 


Details as to costs and tieup 
with your merchandising pro- 
gram, promptly given on re- 
quest. 


KEMIX LABORATORIES 
West Springfield, Erie County, Penna. 


Hillside, New Jersey 





Michigan Jobbers Urged 


To Solve Own Problems 


By ALLEN W. JANUSCH 
N.P.1v. Staff Writer 


DETROIT—Michigan jobbers hold- 
ing their convention here April 11-12 
were told by George C. Newton, Iron 
Mountain, Mich., of Lake States Oil 
Co., that it is “far better for us to 
work out solutions to our problems 
within framework of the industry it- 
self than to submit them to revenue- 
seeking government officials who are 
often solely interested in retaining 
popular favor by giving a low price to 
the consumer and a high price to the 
producer, resulting in a hardship on 
the middleman.” 


“Tt is the business of every jobber,” 
Newton added, “to aid the retailer in 
maintaining a reasonable and fair mar- 
gin in every way possible.” Newton 
criticized supplying companies which 
“openly announce adherence to the 
‘Iowa Plan’ and yet continue to control 
their retail outlets.” 


During his speech, Newton pointed 
out how his company had carried the 
fight for “fair” margins direct to the 
consuming public through advertise- 
ments in local newspapers. (An article 
on Lakes State Oil Co.’s newspaper ad- 
vertising during a local price war, to- 
gether with a facsimile of one such 
advertisement, was published in N.P.N. 
of March 8th, Page 25—Editor.) 


Michigan Petroleum Ass’n.,_ con- 
cluded its two-day meeting April 12, 
attended by approximately 150 job- 
bers, with adoption of resolutions. 
Election of officers was deferred until 
the fall meeting. 

Opening speech of the Michigan con- 
vention was by Neil Staebler, Ann 
Arbor, of Staebler Oil Co., who urged 
that jobbers back bills pending in Con- 
gress for divorcement of pipelines and 
to separate marketing activities of in- 
tegrated companies from their produc- 
tion, refining and transportation oper- 
ations. 

Declaring that over four’ times 
as many people are engaged in oil 
marketing as in all other branches of 
the industry, Staebler said, that with 
the only means of escape for the job- 
ber, with “constantly shrinking” mar- 
gin and lower profits, is through en- 
actment of the Gillette marketing 
divorcement bill. 

Staebler told of several major in- 
tegrated companies who after “sub- 
sidizing” their marketing divisions 
continued to build new service stations 
“even though there is already an over- 
supply of them,” and incorporated the 
“loss” incurred by the construction of 
such stations in a “depreciation fund.” 

“All the mistakes of the other three 
branches of the industry are rectified 
in the marketing division,’ Staebler 
said. Passage of the divorcement bills 
would bring back the sense of ‘fair 


play’ so lacking in the industry, par- 
ticularly in the past ten years.” 
Passage of the divorcement bills, 
Staebler said in conclusion, would en- 
able the independent marketer to com- 
pete more successfully with the in- 
tegrated companies, who would be 
forced to operate on the same basis 
and consequently pay income taxes on 
revenue which at the present time is 
being used for the further develop- 
ment of their marketing facilities. 


Subsequently, the convention adopt- 
ed a resolution to send each member 
of the association copies of bills now 
before Congress involving pipeline 
and marketing divorcement, with the 
recommendation that after a thorough 
study each jobber write his senator 
and representative as to his views on 
the various bills. 


Elmer Ledbetter, Detroit, of Wayne 
Oil Co., in his discussion of a “Tender- 
foot’s Ideas” emphasized that: 


(1) “We are handling one of the 
most important things in the world.” 

(2) “The public is willing to pay our 
price for it.” 

(3) ‘The government is frowning 
on our foolish competition over it.” 

(4) “Too many of us are having hard 
times.” 

Lack of the true spirit of sportsman- 
ship and too much competition “among 
ourselves,” coupled with a “lack of 
brains have caused much of our pres- 
ent trouble,” he indicated. 

In conclusion, Ledbetter decried the 
“recent circulation of propaganda to 
the effect that the marketing end of 
the business must get along with much 
reduced margins.” He said such “propa- 
ganda” had originated within the in- 
dustry itself. 

Andrew A. Trimble, Cleveland, O., 
entertained with stories of several 
amusing experiences he had due to his 
great similarity to the late Will Rogers. 

Another’ resolution, unanimously 
adopted, was that introduced by Wil- 
liam Davis, Roosevelt Oil Co. oppos- 
ing bills to tax fuel oil. Davis said en- 
actment of such bills would be a direct 
levy on fuel oil users as railroads, 
steamship lines, steel plants, private 
homes, etc. and that it would retard 
research into the further development 
of fuel oil uses, to the detriment of a 
vast number of users. 

William Palmer, secretary of the 
Michigan Petroleum Industries Com- 
mittee, briefly summarized oil bills 
now before state legislature. Most im- 
portant of these is a bill to limit tank 
truck capacity to 2000 gallons except 
where special permit was granted to 
carry up to 5000 gallons on certain 
highways where travel was light. This 
bill, according to Palmer, was spon- 
sored by competitive carriers “in the 
interests of safety.” He said it has a 
slim chance of passing. The bill speci- 
fying the use of a 10-per cent blend of 
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aleohol in all gasoline sold in the state 
was given slight chance by Palmer, 
who pointed to the large available 
supply of gasoline at a much cheaper 
cost. Concluding, Palmer assured the 
members that his committee would 
vigorously oppose any new tax levies 
or other bills detrimental to the wel- 
fare of the oil industry. 

Francis C. Spence, director of the 
National Small Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation decried the “lack of fearless 
and sound leadership” among business- 
men, chiefly in opposition to the gov- 
ernment’s vast “free spending pro- 
gram.” He urged the association mem- 
bers to “do all in their power to settle 
controversial problems among them- 
selves rather than to seek legislative 
counsel, thus increasing taxes and 
bringing on governmental influence 
and control.” 

History of the gasoline tax over the 
past ten years was briefly reviewed by 
J. D. Hadley, state tax director. Term- 
ing the gasoline tax an “easy form of 
revenue” Hadley stated that up until 
a few years ago there had been a con- 
sistent effort on the part of most state 
legislative bodies to steadily increase 
this tax, but he assured the jobbers 
that every effort would be made to 
oppose any further increase in the 
present 3 cent state gasoline tax. 

A third resolution adopted by the 
association opposed the bill now pend- 
ing in the Michigan legislature to sub- 
stitute a 2 cent per gallon increase in 
the gasoline tax for the present weight 
tax on motor vehicles, thus raising the 
gasoline tax from 3 to 5 cents. Passage 
of this bill, it was said, would discour- 
age tourist travel in the state of Michi- 
gan, cause a terrific loss of sales and 
gallonage particularly in_ sections 
bordering the state line and finally 
would result in a considerable loss in 
gasoline tax revenue to the state due 
to lower gasoline tax in adjoining 
states. 

During discussion of this tax resolu- 
tion, John Jankoviak, Suburban Oil 
Co., spoke in support of a bill which 
would take the cost of gasoline tax 
bonds out of gasoline tax collections. 
He pointed out that “jobbers are in a 
sense employes of the state” in col- 
lecting the gasoline tax; other govern- 
ment officials do not pay premium on 
their bonds, he added. 

Lee Morden, treasurer, received 
hearty applause from all the members 
when he placed the net cash value of 
the association at $1729.72. 


Oil Burner Standards 


WASHINGTON, April 17. — Pro- 
posed commercial standards for me. 
chanical draft oi] burners, as revised 
at the recent conference of manufac- 
turers and distributors, are available 
from the National Bureau of Stand. 
ards, at Washington. 

A general conference on these stand- 
ards will be held April 27 at Washing- 
ton, according to I. J. Fairchild, chief, 
division of trade standards of the bu- 
reau. 
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Dear Editor: 


“After reading your article in the 
April 5th issue, Page 14, regarding 
bills limiting tank truck capacities I 
feel I would like to make a few com- 
ments. 

“To start with I am not against 
transports, for transporting gasoline. 
However, I am satisfied the reason 
the independent oil jobbers of South 
Dakota, voted against the transports 
at their convention in Watertown, last 
February was on account of the way 
they conducted their business. 

“They seem to think they have a 
right to dump their ‘gas’ into any- 
body’s station, regardless of whose 
products are being advertised. By their 
chiseling on other dealers’ accounts, 
they will demoralize the oil business 
for any independent jobber who tried 
to hold prices to a fair profit. 

“Tf Mr. R. W. Reynolds, of Canton, 
S. Dak., is interested in his men trans- 
porting Champlin products they should 
make some effort to confine their busi- 
ness to their own dealers advertising 
their own products. 

“If they would conduct their business 
on an ethical and fair price basis the 
transporters would not have any trou- 
ble. If not I think they will have to 
blame themselves for their own trou- 
bles. 

“IT know plenty other jobbers who 
feel the same way about the trans- 
porters as I do.” 

L. J. Boehnen Oil Co., 
(Signed) By L. J. Boehnen 
s * * 


Dear Editor: 

“The writer recently saw a text 
of the Oil Marketing Code which is 
now under discussion. One example 
of the cock-eyed thinking that goes on 
in our industry is the definition given 
of a lubricating oil jobber. 

“He is described in Rule 1, Sec- 
tion 2 (b) as follows: ‘One who han- 
dles lubricating oils and/or grease 
(without gasoline, kerosine etc.) and 
maintains a warehouse of not less than 
one minimum carload capacity.’ 

“In other words, the warehouse must 
be the size of a boxcar, 8 x 36 feet, 
or say 12 x 24, or 16 x 18, or maybe 
a double alley garage. If it has one 
drum of oil or grease in it the man is 
a lubricating oil jobber. Apparently 
nothing was learned from the NRA. 
For a plain damphool definition this 
is the worst. 

“A legitimate lubricating oil jobber 
should be one who purchases in car- 
lots or at the very least should have 
a carload of oil in stock.” 

(Signed) A. B. Gardner, 
President-Treasurer, 
United Oil Company, Inc. 
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1500 Price 
to $825 and up 
8000 watts f.0.b. 


Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Electric or 
Manual Starting 
Also Fully Automatic 
Tell us what your average monthly 
electric bill is and we will show you 
how you may let the difference be- 
tween present cost and lower cost 
of Witte operation pay for your 
plant. Write today, as offer is lim- 
ited, 


Makers of Reliable Products Since 1870 
3704 Oakland Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Mid-Continent 


TULSA, April 17.—-Trading in Grade 
26-70 natural gasoline was active in 
the Mid-Continent last week, with 217 
cars reported sold in the open market. 
Majority of sales—184 cars—were 
f.o.b. Breckenridge. Prices ended the 
week at 2.5 to 2.625 cents f.o.b. Group 
3, and 2.5 cents f.o.b. Breckenridge. 

Refined gasoline sales in the open 
market were spotty, reports indicated. 
Only occasional sales of 67-69 octane 
and 70-72 octane gasoline were re- 
ported in Oklahoma. Supplies avail- 
able for immediate delivery were 
closely held, it was said. One Okla- 
homa refiner said he was trying to buy 
100 cars of 67-69 octane gasoline. 


Mid-Western 

CHICAGO, April 17.—Supplies of all 
grades of gasoline continued to be 
closely held by refiners, Chicago tank 
car marketers reported the past week. 
With the exception of an 0.125-cent 
reduction in price of 70-72 octane re- 
ported by one market, quotations for 
the most part were unchanged, reports 
indicated. Open spot gasoline sales re- 
ported during the week totaled 21 cars. 


Eastein 


NEW YORK, April 17.—Gasoline 
prices along the eastern seaboard have 
started to reflect the improved posi- 
tion of this product at the Gulf, ac- 
cording to reports of suppliers the 
week ended April 15. 

Prices for high octane gasoline were 
reported 0.25 cent higher by New 
York harbor suppliers at 6 cents and 
5.75 cents for tank cars and barge lots, 
respectively. 

Reports from other key markets 
along the coast late in the week gen- 
eraily were that some suppliers were 
asking higher prices. 


Pennsylvania 


CLEVELAND, April 17.—Aside from 
higher prices for low pour test neutral 
oils, no changes were reported in re- 
finery prices in western Pennsylvania 
in the second week of April. Only one 
refiner reported quoting the low pour 
test neutrals and his prices were up 
0.25 cent early in the week, he said. 


Gulf 


NEW YORK, April 17.—Despite the 
fact that activity in the Gulf cargo 
gasoline market subsided the week end 
ed April 15, prices were reported to 
be well entrenched at the higher levels 
reached the week previous. 

Traders generally said that reports 
from Gulf refiners were to the effect 
that the heavy buying of gasoline the 


AG 


last days of March and the first week 
of April had resulted in little gasoline 
being available for prompt lifting, with 
several reported to be sold up until the 
second half of May. 

Two inquiries for foreign movement 
were said to be kicking around the 
market, but as the week ended reports 
indicated that they had not been 
closed. 

Bunker C fuel oil was reported still 
virtually unobtainable for prompt ship- 
ment. 


Michi 

CHICAGO, April 17.—Michigan re- 
finers reported good demand for 
straight run gasoline for tractor fuel 
the second week of April. High octane 
grades also were in good demand, they 
said. Prices generally were reported 
unchanged. 


Wax 


NEW YORK, April 17.—Prices for 
white crude scale and fully refined wax 
were reported firm at levels attained 
recently. Seale grades, especially, 
were reported in good shape. No 
changes were reported in export or 
domestic quotations the past week. 


“abil 4 
LOS ANGELES, April 15.—Although 
inquiries described as “feelers” con- 
tinued to be received on the west 
coast from Atlantic foreign buyers in- 
terested in cargo lots of aviation and 
65 octane gasoline, suppliers said they 
believed these were merely checks 
against quotations on the Gulf. 
Awards on 10 cargoes of aviation- 
type crude oil from California fields 
by the Japanese government were re- 
ported, ranging from $1.47 to $1.51 on 
an oil guaranteed to make 92 octane 
aviation gasoline and at around $1.00 
on a crude carrying a specified per- 
centage of 89 octane gasoline—the 
award was for five cargoes of each. 
Domestic markets were featured by 
a 2-cent increase reported in most re- 
tail prices on competitive grades of 
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gasoline by independent refiners, fol- 
lowing the l-cent increase in tank 
wagon prices a week ago. At the rack 
of these plants, quotations were gen- 
erally 7.5 cents, exclusive of tax, al- 
though some sales were reported at 
7.25 cents. 


Fuel Oil 


NEW YORK, April 17.—Fuel oil 
markets along the eastern seaboard 
were gradually slipping into the in- 
between season lull, as the heating oil 
season advanced nearer its close. 

Weather conditions have been tem- 
perate in most sections along the sea- 
board, and while a fair volume of fuel 
continued to be consumed, neverthe- 
less, interest in prices has subsided 
considerably, according to reports. 

No. 6 has stepped into the spotlight 
of trade attention. Suppliers believe 
this oil will be higher in the near fu- 
ture, pointing to prices of 73 to 75 
cents per barrel at the Gulf, and the 
current boat rate of around 17 cents 
per barrel, as compared with 95 cents 
at eastern seaboard terminals. 


* * * 


TULSA, April 17.—Conflicting re- 
ports were heard regarding light fuel 
oils in the Mid-Continent last week. 
Some suppliers reported demand was 
slack and there were some indications 
that current quotations were being 
shaded. Others said that while orders 
were spotty, overall volume was suffi- 
cient to absorb current reduced pro- 
duction. Prices for the most part were 
reported unchanged. 


* * * 


CHICAGO, April 17.—Demand for 
tractor fuels from farm areas appar- 
ently is making up for the decline in 
demand for light fuel oils for heating 
purposes, according to reports of Chi- 
cago tank car marketers. No. 1 oils 
were quoted 0.125 cent lower by some 
marketers the past week but aside 
from this, quotations for both light 
and heavy fuels were reported un- 
changed. 


Gasoline Pump Tells 
Its Story to Public 


Telling the public about the oil in- 
dustry and the gasoline pump is a job 
undertaken by the Gasoline Pump 
Mfgrs. Association of New York. Their 
managing director, G. Denny Moore, 
has written and they have printed, a 
small 20-page book, snappily gotten 
up, to be handed out by the pump 
operator, to the gasoline customer. 
The pump companies are distributing 
these booklets to their customers. 

The booklet is entitled “Surprising 
But True” and it contains pungent 
statements of interesting facts about 
the oil industry and the gasoline pump. 
Inside the back cover are columns for 
keeping a record of gasoline and oil 
bought, the tax, and the mileage run. 
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All prices on this page are publisher's opinion of open market quotations or sales, for spot shipment (10 fo 15 days) unless otherwise stated. Prices in cents 
per gallon, except heavy fuel oils in dollars per barrel of 42 gallons, war and petrolatums in cents per pound in barrels. tank car lots, FOB refineries in 
districts designated, except where otherwise noted. Inter-refinery and erport prices not included unless so stated in the respective markets. Federal, state or 
municipal tares not included. Prices quoted apply on products made from legally produced crude. Unless otherwise noted. gasoline octane ratings are deter- 
mined by C.F.R. Motor method, A.S.T.M. D-357-33T; and lubricating oil specifications determined according to A.S.T.M. methods. unless otheriwise noted 
Gasoline Prices Effective April 17 April 10 Prices Effective April 17 April 10 
| Pri Ef 2 ' , CALIFORNIA (3c tax to be added if used in state ee AL WEST TEXAS (Prices to truck transports) 
| rices Effective April 17 April 10 U. S. Motor 1. S. Motor Gasoline: (Octane L-3 
| OKLAHOMA 54-58 gravity, for in 62 oct. & below e) 4.00 h) 3. 875-4.00 
| U. S. Motor: (Octane 1-3 state shipment 7.25 9 25 7 oo 9 95 63-66 octane i) e 4 625 
| 62 oct. & below....  3.875- 4.25 3.875- 4.25 54-58 gravity, for out- ath cca aie —— 
63-66 oct... .. " 4.1295- 4.3735 4.123- 4.375 side state shipment 7.00 —- 9.00 25 -~ 9 00 E. TEX 
| 67-69 eae 4.375- 4.75 4.373- 4.75 7 ee ea ee 94s 8-88 U. S. Motor Gasoline, (Octane L-3 
PER OUR ccesecass G68 5.00 4.625- 5.00 US CCL. SV aNOVS ©. SS o.<0 ‘0 70.79 nn ‘ st - ae 
| 60-62, 400 e.p........ th)400- (h)4.00- 60 paige de . ; ~ - re : ; mn an 
re N. TEX. (b 90-62, e.p. ») 4.25 375(b) 4.25 375 
WESTERN PENNA. REFINERY QUOTATIONS U. S. Motor: (Octare 1.-3 N. LA. (For shipment to La. & Ark 
Bradford-Warren: USM si : 
Motor pitas 62 oct. & below 3.875 1 375 3 875 4.375 . otor: (Octane L-3 
gasoline: 63-66 oct 4.375 41.625 4.375 4 625 62 oct. & below 7 h) 4.123-4.3753(h) 4. 125-4.375 
U. S. Motor: 67-69 oct 50 4.875 4.50 4.875 63-66 oct. ... ..-(e) 4.375-4. 625(e) 4. 375-4. 625 
Min. 65 oct........ 6.00-6.75 6.00 - 6.75 70-72 oct $625- 5.25 4.625- 5.25 67-69 oct... e) 4.625-4.875(e) 4.625-4. 875 
Min. 70 oct.... h)6.50 h)6.50 60-62, 400 e p h)3 875 h)3.875 70-72 oct. . e) 4.875-5 .375(e) 4.875-5.375 
“Q” gasoline... .. (h)6.50 (h) 6.50 -6.75 KANSAS (For Kansas de ; , 
: Other districts: SAS or Kansas destinations only ARKANSAS (F.o.b. Ark. plant of one refiner, for 
ther districts: Ie ‘ : . 
Mot ii U.S. Motor: (Octane L.-3 shipment to Ark. & La 
s 4 Motor (58-62° 62 oct. & below #.125- 5.00 $.125- 5.00 U. S. Motor: (Octane L-3 

ravity):.-..s.- 150 - 5.00 4.50 - 5.00 67-69 octane ne eg 62 octane & below $125 $. 138 

acy . . . . ? . 

Q” gasoline....... 6.25 - 7.00 6.25 - 7.00 a nee ees Se ee ai ee eaeee ss m . 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN (a) ¥ : TEX. b OHTO : S. O. Ohio quotations for statewide delivery 
Siri Gantinn. c) 4.00 4 50(c) 4.00 4 50 U.S. Motor: (Octane 1-3 and subject to exceptions for local price disturbances) 

ES er ; “ne a — gpa = aan 
U: S. Motor: Octane L-8 62 oct. & below h) 4.0 ) 4.375(h) 4.0 y 375 u.s Motor 7.37 > 7.375 
63-66 oct e)4.50 e) 4.50 Above 65 oct 7.625 7.625 

67-69 octane ; e)6.50 e)6.50 67-69 oct h) 4.50 — 5.00(h) 4.50 5.00 

70-72 octane 7.25 7.29 70-72 oct (h) 5.00 5.50 h) 5.00 9.30 Continued on nert page) 

(a) ae FOB Central Michigan refinery group basis, for shipment within Mich. Shipments may originate at plants outsile Central group. (b) For shipment to Texas and 
New fexico destinations; Group 3 prices quoted for northern shipment ce) Excluding Detroit shipm snt e) One refiner q toting f Twos ippliers quoting g To re 
sellers holding licenses. (h) Two refiners quoting. (i) No quotations reported 
| 
| 
| MID-WESTERN TANK CAR MARKET 
Prices in this Midwestern Tank Car Market table are gathered from refiners and tank car marketers or brokers from their offices located in Chicago and the 
| surrounding lerriiorv. W hile the prices are quoled on a Group 3 (Oklahoma) freight rate basis. this is in accordance with the custom of the oil industry which 
| uses Group 3 as a price basis for the ease of comparing prices even when the material originates in another refining district, Generally when prices are quoled in 
| this Chicago market, the origin of the material is not known at the lime the quotation is given, oftentimes even with the quoting refiners who have refineries in more 
than one refining district All other gasoline prices are given by and for the particular refining district where the material is made and from which il is shipped 
Gasoline Prices Effective April 17 April 10 
Prices Effective April 17 April 10 F . ° No. 6.. 3 $0.35 -$0.45 $0.35 -$0.45 
2 ? 4 uel and Gas Oils U. G. T. gas oil.. 2.625- 3.00 2.625- 3.00 
U.S. Motor: (Octane L-3 Range oil 3.375- 4.00 3.375- 4.00 
62 oct. and below... 3.75 - 4.125 3.75 - 4.125 : ; : 
63-66 Ok. . «ce cece 1.00 4.125 3.875- 4.125 Prices Effective April 17 April 10 - aa 
67-69 oct........ . 4.125- 4.625 4.00 - 4.50 ‘ ai Solve 
hy Pome 4.125- 4.625 4.00 - 4.50 — eee eee Naphtha and Solvent 
No. | straw... 3.25 3.50 3. 375- 3.50 ; ae 
No. 2 straw. 3 125 2 SQ 3 1935 , 30 Stoddard solvent > .875 > R75 
r . No 3 00 3 95 , on 3 95 Cleaners’ naphtha 6.375 6.375 
Kerosine No. 5 $0 .575-$0.70 $9.575-$).70 Ve & P. naphtha 6.375 6.375 
41-43 : it ao = Mineral spirits 5.375 5.375 
“< gravity, w.w. ‘ 3.50 4 125 3 50 4 125 Rubber solvent. 6 37> S 375 
2 gravity, w.w.... 3.625- 4.375 3.625- 4.375 Lacquer diluent 4.309 7.375 





Daily range of gasoline prices as reported in PLATT’S 


U. S. Motor, (Octane Number determined according to L-3 Method 








Two refiners quoting 








in Okla., Texas and Mid-Western Districts): April 10 April 11 April 12 April 13 April 14 
62 octane and below: 
Oklahoma i EE ae ee ee 3. 875- 4.25 3.875- 4.25 3.875— 4.25 3.875- 4.25 3.875- 4.25 
(a) North Texas............... Seb ites ae <s. 3.875— 4.375 3 873— 4.375 3.875— 4.375 3.873- 4.373 3.875- 4.375 
| West Texas a Seatant Gie a als d) 4.00 —4.375 d) 4.00 —4 d) 4.00 -4.375 d) 4.00 -—4.375 d) 4.00 -—4.375 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis). . tar 3.75 4.125 3.75 4.125 8.75 4.125 3.75 4.125 $.75 4.125 
63-66 octane: 
Oklahoma smear ls Wiiuie ararehaiar wha Bias ; 4.125- 4.375 4.125- 4.375 4.125-— 4.375 $.125-— 4.375 4.125- 4.375 
(a) North Texas : i ee $.375- 4.625 4.375- 4.625 $.375- 4.625 $.375-— 4.625 4.375-— 4.625 
West Texas ; Ne : b)4.50 b) 4.50 bi4.50 b) 4.50 b)4.50 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis).... 3.875-— 4.125 3.875-— 4.125 3.875- 4.125 3.875- 4.125 $.875-— 4.125 
} 67-69 octane: 
| Oklahoma ee weeteneces hawt 7 4.375- 4.75 4.375- 4.75 375- 4.75 $.375- 4.75 4.375- 4.75 
(a) North Tomns......cscccccss £.50 875 1.50 1 875 1.50 1.875 1.50 1.875 4+.50 4.875 
| West Texas : ine a d) 4.50 —5.00 d 150 -5.00 d) 4.50 -5.00 d) 4.50 —5.00 d) 4.50 —-5.00 
| Mid-Western (Group 3 basis). . t.00 + 50 1.00 +50 + 00 1.50 1.00 150 4.00 4.50 
j 70-72 octane: 
| PR UONNR. no cvacseee anaes ‘ 4.625- 5.00 +. 625- 5.00 4 625- 5.00 4.625- 5.00 4-625- 5.00 
(a) North Texas “a : « 4.625 >.20 1 625 >. 20 1 625 > aol 4.625- 5.25 4.625- 5.25 
| West Texas ... ear F di5.00 ».50 d) 5.00 —5.50 d) 5.00 -5.50 d) 5.09 >. 50 d) 5200 -5.50 
| East Texas iS ake Cree : d) 4.50 -4.75 (d) 4.50 -4.75 d) 4.50 -4.75 d) 4.50 -4.75 d) 4.50 -4.75 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis) ‘i 4.25 4.75 4.25 1.875 4.25 1.875 1.25 1.875 4.25 1.875 
| Motor Gasoline, 60-64 octane: 
New York harbor........... : : 9.75 6.25 Re 6.25 ee: 6.25 6.00 6.25 6.00 6.25 
Philadelphia district... .... a or ».735 — 6.25 >. 75 6.25 >.75 - 6.25 ».75 - 6.25 5.75 - 6.25 
| Baltimore district ee +75 — 6.00 5.73 - 6.00 5.75 - 6.00 >. 73 - 6.00 5.75 - 6.00 
Motor Gasoline, 65 octane & above: 
ING TORE MOOR. oo cc ectccce Pe rracpiies ». 75 6.25 &. to 6.25 >. 75 6 25 6 09 6 25 6 00 6.25 
| Philadelphia OCTET ee eecese >. 0D 6.25 5.75 6.25 9.79 6.25 ».7> 6 2 6.75 6.25 
RRRPRMNOND GNWNUNE. ccc cc ccescccvcecs aataa mae 5.75 6.00 5.75 6.00 5.735 - 6.00 §.75 6.00 5.75 6.00 
| J. S. Motor, 58-62°: 
Other districts (Western Penna.)... eae ‘ 4.50 5.00 4.50 - 5.00 4.50 - 5.00 4.50 5.00 450 - 5.00 
Motor Gasoline, Min. 65 octane: 
| Bradford-Warren (Western Penna.).............. 6.00 - 6.75 6.00 - 6.75 6.00 — 6.75 6.00 - 6.75 6.00 - 6.75 
Motor Gasoline, Min. 70 octane: 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna.)..............+: d)6.50 d)6.50 d)6.50 d)6.50 d)6.50 
| *Q”? Gasoline: 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna.).............66655 c&d)6 50-6.75 c&d)6.50-6 75 c&d)6.50-6.75 c&di6 50-6.75 c&d)6.50-6.75 
Other Districts (Western Penna.)...... ee ee c) 6.25- 7.00 c) 6.23- 7.00 c) 6.25- 7.00 c) 6.25- 7.00 c) 6.25- 7.00 
(a) For shipment to Texas and New Mexico destinations: Group 3 prices are quoted on northern shipment. (b) One refiner quoting. (c) To resellers holding licenses. (d) 


OILGRAM (Week Ended April 14, 1939) 
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All prices on this page are publisher's opinion of open market quotations or sales, for spot shipment (10 to 15 days). Prices in cents per gallon 
except heavy fuel oils in dollars per barrel of 42 gallons, tank car lots, FOB refineries in districts designated, except where otherwise noled. Inter- 
refinery and export prices not included, unless so stated in the respective markets. Federal, state or municipal tazes not included. Prices quoted 
apply on products made from legally produced crude. Unless otherwise noted, gasoline octane ratings are determined by C.F.R. Motor method, 
A.S.T.M. D-357-33T; and lubricating oil specifications determined according to A.S.T.M. methods, unless otherwise noted. 
Natural Gasoline | Prices Effective April 17 April 10 | Prices Effective April 17 April 10 
(Prices to blenders on freight basis shown below. CALIFORNIA | CHICAGO (Continued) 
Shipments may originate in any Mid-Continent manu- | San Joaquin Valley: | Red Oils: 
facturing district.) Heavy fuel........ $0.50 -$0.75 $0.50 -$0.75 | SO6—Moa 5S... ..cces 9.00 9.00 
Prices Effective April 17 April 10 Laght fuel. ......... $0.70 -$0.85 $0.70 -$0.85 200—No. 5.......... 9.50 9.50 
; : on Diesel fuel (per gal.).. 2.75 - 4.00 - 3.00 - 4.00 250—No. 5.......... 10.50 10.50 
FOB GROUP 3 _ | Stove dist. (per gal.).. 3.25 - 5.00 3.25 - 5.00 Be es eee 11.50 11.50 
Grade 26-70......... m)2.50 m)2.50 -2.625 | enamel | 300—No.5.......... 11.75 11.75 
‘ oni nee 7 os Angeles: Note: Viscous oils, 15 to 30 ted 0.5 
7 . ' 3 4 p.p. are quoted 0.5c¢ 
a gaa aaainaie’ pee 19 50 Heavy fuel. . $0.50 -$0.90 $0.43 -$0.90 lower; 60-85 and 86-110 No. 2 non-viscous oils, 15 
Grade 26-70......... (m)2.950 (m)<.o | aed a aes ta wig tage it ag eo => p.p., 0.25c lower. To obtain delivered prices in 
p i : 7 ‘i se : iesel fue (per ga .. 2.125- 4.00 2.375- 4. icago, add 0.25¢ r gal. 
a agent — plants in Los Angeles basin) | Stove dist. (per gal.)..  2.375- 5.00 2.75 - 5.00 | , tie aiid 
-85, 350-375 e.p. for ve - 
eee 6.25 - 6.75 6.50 - 6.79 | San Francisco: 
| Heavy fuel... $0.95 $0.95 | 
| ae. ree $1.05 $1.05 H 
Kerosi ne | Diesel fuel (per gal.).. 4.50 4.50 Cylinder Stocks 
" Stove dist. (per gal.).. 5.50 5.50 MID-CONTINENT  (F.o.b. Tul . 
ee eee = aia Bo ay . -CO! NEI .0.b. sa basis) 
WESTERN PENNA. REFINERY QUOTATIONS | _ Note: All above heavy fuels meet Pacific specifice- Bright Stocks: 
Bradford-Warren: | tion 400; light fuel, spec. 300; Diesel fuels, spec. 200; 190-200 Vis. at 210° D. (e)19.00 (e)19.00 
45 gravity w.w 5 00 5.00 and stove distillate, spec. 100. ss x cian 
46 gravity w.w....... (e) 5.375-5.50 (e) 5.375-5.50 | | 150-160 Vis. at 210°D: 

Ou. are ‘ | eo 14.25 -16.00 14.25 -16.00 
oe ; ous wae 4 10 to 25 p.p........ 13.50 15.00 13.50 -15.00 
45 gravity w.w..... 5.00 — 5.25 5.00 — 5.20 25 to 40 p.p........ (h) 13.25-13.50(h) 13. 25-13. - 

4 gravity w.w....... (h)5.125 h)5.125 | 150-160 vis. at 210° E. 12.50 -14.50 12.50 -14.5 
gravily w.w..... Se 5.29 } 
N l . 120 Vis. at 210° D 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN (a) ; | —_ > eutral Oils SND 0 to 10 p.p........ (h) 13.75-14.50(h) 13.75-14.50 | 
47-49 gravity w.w..... 5.90 -— 5.25 5.00 5:25 WESTERN PENNA. REFINERY QUOTATIONS 25 to 40 p.0......-. (e)12. = (@)13.15 
: ss = : 600 S.R. Dark Green.. (e)5.50 >.50 
OKLAHOMA ; vue —_ By OS gal al 70° F.) 600 S.R. Olive Green. .(h) 7.00 — 7. 50(h) - 00 -7.50 
41-43 gravity w.w.....  3.875- 4.25 3.875- 4.25. <00 Vis. (180 at ) . lL Seeger (e)12.50 e)12.50 
42-44 gravity w.w.... 4.00 4.625 4.00 - 4.625 . OS Sei iy 25 Te ae | ere (h) 3.50 -—4.00 (h) 3.50 -4.00 
‘ — |” Serer (e) 18,25 (h) 18.00 
KANSAS (F c r ) 5 » 5 17.5 . P 
41-43 ows enemas —— a 4.25 2 a. Ce nn: 16.25 16.50 1 00 16.50 CHICAGO (Viscosity at 210°) 
~& y w.w..... (€)4.25 (e)4.25 hes ccccecccses 2 oe : -16. : 
42-44 gravity w.w..... 4.375- 4.50 4.375- 4.50 Unfiltered Steam Retined: 
N. TEX. (b) 150 Vis. (143 at 100) 400-405 fl. hod vest ee eeeeeeeees aa so 
41-43 gravity w.w..... 4.25 - 4.50 4.25 - 4.50 DORs txinceeaces (e)18.25 (h) 18.00 ea aE ee ee 11.00 11.00 
BO DAL. iccvecseses HET. 2S )17.00 
N. LA. (For shipment to La. and Ark., 5 as re (e 6.25 ( 2) 6 Bright stocks, 160 vis. at 210. No. 8 color: 
BS Dike. ovcsccccvee 16.2 h)16.00 
41-43 gravity w.w.... (h) 4.00 —4.125(h) 4.00 -4.125 oS er rae 14.25 -15.50 14.00 -15.00 O60. BO Bilis sccccs 15.75 ee 
3S 0025 BiPiccccces 14.75 ay 
ARK. (F.o.b. ‘cn pree of one refiner for shipment SOUTH TEXAS 01>... 14.25 14.25 
to Ark. and La wn ‘ies E filtered Cyl. Stock.. 13.50 13.50 
} 41-43 gravity w.w.... 4.25 4.25 Ae RE = Note: To obtain prices delivered in Chicago, add 
. ‘ Pale Oils: (Vis. at 100°F.) 6 Sha der veal 
CALIFORNIA - 100 No. 1%-2%..... 4.50 - 5.00 4,50 - 5.00 setncneiceie 
40-43 gravity w.w.. 5.00 - 7.00 5.00 6.75 200 — Se 6.00 - 6.25 6.00 — 6.25 WESTERN PENNA. REFINERY QUOTATIONS 
a i SEP 6.50 — 6.75 6.50 - 6.75 
= ae 7 eC ana 600 S.R. filterabl 8.00 -10.00 8.00 -10.00 
500 No. 234-S}..... Sy Mae Se Sane 650 S.R.....-++- 2.22 1000 -11:50 10.00 -11:50 
coe ee Pee 8.00 — 8.25 8.00 - 8.25 a 2.00 10.50 -12.00 
e 1200 No. 3-4 8 _375- 8.75 8.37 8.75 eer 10.50 -12 5) : 
Gas and Fuel Oils a. 850-925 850-9 25 GPs ecanensccasxs 13.00 -14.00 13.00 -14.00 
WESTERN PENNA. REFINERY QUOTATIONS — 145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 flash, No. 
Sradjerd-Werren: a 10 p.t.. 18.25 -19.00 18.25 -19.00 
36-40 gravity........ (e) 4.625 (e) 4.625 200 No. 5-6......... 6.00 - 6.25 6.00 - 6.25 15 pt... ...cseceeee- 17,25 -18.00 17.25 -18.00 
. ' ‘ P C8 En 50 — 6.75 .00 -— 6.75 5.25 -16. 5.25 -16. 
Other districts: (Excluding Pittsburgh District Prices) 4 + a: a4 = 775 * ss “ 94 SE Pt... ses seeeecess ESS SOS (USP AERP 
36-40 gravity........ 4.25 — 4.375 4.25 - 4.375 cP. a eee 8.00 — 8.25 8.00 -— 8.25 
2 5- 375- 8.75 75- 75 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN (a) 2000 No. 86....000.) 8130 = 9.28 8.30 = 9.33 
P.W. Distillate...... 4.50 - 4.75 4.50 - 4.75 Note: Red oil prices cover oils with 
i : é $ green cast; blue 
No. 3 gas oil, Str..... 4.00- 4.50 4 00 - 4.50 cast red oils are alig htly lower in some cases. Petrolatums 
U.G.1. gas oil. ...... 3.75 — 4.00 3.75 - 4.00 bbls., — . 
i jit : WESTERN PENNA. (In carloa in tan 
Fuel Oils (Vie. at 100): - MID-CONTINENT (Vis. at 100° F.; F.o.b. Tulsa cars, 0.5c per Ib. leas. One refiner reports he equalizes 
500-700 Vis........ 2 00 : 375 2 00 - 2 375 basis). freight with nearest refinery to destination) 
300-500 Vis....... ee oR SS Pale Oils: (0 to 10 P.P.) Snow White......... 5.875- 6.125 5.875- 6.125 
100-300 Vis 375- 3 2.3 2 S c..« S 
poets a a - aer e Wie, Cale Lily White.......... 4.875- 5.125 4.875- 5.125 
OKLAHOMA ere ue oe Cream White........ 3.875- 4.125 3.875- 4.125 
N : : 60-85S—No. 2....... ind tied Light Amber......... 2.50 2.50 
o. 1 prime white... . - 4.00 86-110—No. 2...... 6.00 6.00 RaAMe. . ....cosccewe 9 95 2 25 
No. } straw......... 53.625 150—No. 3.......... er at __ | RP Ee (e)2.125 (e)2.125 
INOS ORM cece sess - 3.625 180—No. 3.......... 9.50 -10.00 90 —-10.00 
ING, @ GRE 6 00s sses 5-3.25 eer vt Se ee 10.00 -10.50 10 -10.50 
ey gas ad Oe 3.375 lt oh tape aie oie a te 11.00 rt 0 Ww 
gravity uel oil... 280—No. $.....000.. 2.5 2.9 
28-30 gravity zero fuel 2.7: 2 300—No. 8.......... 13.00 13.00 ax 
ee oe: 580. 90(e) $0. 85. $0.90 WESTERN PENNA. REFINERY QUOTATIONS 
No. 6 fuel. ovupenaias ‘(1 ) $0 35 $0.45 h) - — ) Red Oils: In bbls., carloads, New York. 
Ramesel.......-.--. (h)3.625 (h) 3.87 : ry = 180—No. 5.......... (e)9 00 (e)9 00 122-124 A.m.p., w.c. 
KANSAS "(For Kans. destinats se Only) ies | 8 Ot og ttt eeeeees a = 00 Rs Pod eo SS ney sass SSS (e)2.75 
— r wss:ssaaciane hee 280—No. 5.........- 50 -11.75 .50 -11.75 124-126 A.m.p., w.c. 
No. 1 p.w fuel oil . 3.625- 4.00 3.625- 4.00 BOO =-T0G. Bi sacccnsss (h)12.00 (h)12.00 scale....... ™ OY 2.80 (h)2.80 
10-14 gravity fuel oil. $0.45 -$0.80 $0.45 -$0.80 Note: The following oils, of 15 to 25 p.p., are ss 
N. TEX. (b) generally st. these amounts — 0-10 p Bs OKLAHOMA (In bbls. or burlap bags, carloads) 
. > a e .) | viscous ol 0.5¢e; non-viscous, 0.25c iscous oils 124-126 A.m.p., w.c. 
No. 1 oe white. . e)4.00 e)4.00 (150- pod “—. No. 4 a, generally are quoted scale....... ” ae, (h) 2.70 -2.75 (h) 2.70 -2.75 
N. LA. (For shipment to La. and Ark.) | 0.5c above No. 5 color oils. 
20-24 gravity fuel... . (e) $1.00-$1.05(e) $1.00-$1_05 . 7. rs > CHICAGO (In bags, carload lots. Melting points 
16-20 gravity fuel..... (ec) $0.80-$0.85(e) $0. 80-$0.85 | CHICAGO (Vis. at 100° F.) are E.M.P. (A.S.T.M.) methods; add 3° F. to convert 
10-14 gravity fuel... . (ec) $0.70-$0.75(e) $0.70-$0.75 | Pale Oils 0 to 10 p.p. into A.m.p.) 
Vis. Color | Fully refined: 
og ol ee? ae plant of one refiner, for shipment | 60-85—No. 2....... ‘fe 735 Ec cas oxikx x 4.25 4.25 
+o liga i : | _86-110—No. 2...... 7.75 7.75 & ) arene (i)4.35 (i)4.35 
No. 2 fuel........... 3.375 3.375 150—No. 3........ ; 9.00 9.00 =.) eer (i)4.70 (i)4.70 
28-30 gravity gas oil, : 180—No. 3.......... 10.00 10.00 POOESS..... ..c cso ccs (i)5..00 (i)5.00 
cp ee 3.125 3.125 200—No. 8. sansa 10.50 10.50 SE is wcwteseenes (i)5.25 (5.25 
Tractor Fuel........ j)4.25 j)4.25 250—No. $.......00: 11.50 11.50 CES Ce monet (i)6.00 i) 6.00 
(a) Prices FOB Central Michigan refinery group basis, for shipment within a h. ng Detrnt may originate at plants outside Central group. ) For shipment to Texas and 
New Mexico destinations: Group 3 prices quoted on northern shipments. (c xcluding etroit shipment. (e) One refiner quoting. (f) No — re —— g) To resellers | 
aay licenses. (h) Two refiners quoting. (i) Same prices quoted in bags or sk tbe loose. (j) For shipment to Ark. points only. (k Two suppliers quoting. (1) Quotations. 
mH) oaies. 
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TANK WAGON MARKETS 


Tank car, tank wagon, dealer, and service station prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they do, however, include inspection fees as shown in general footnole. 
tazes, shown in “separate column, include le federal, and stale tazes; also city and county tares as indicated in footnotes. 
tazes; kerosine taxes, where levied, are indicated in footnotes. 


r Gasoline 
Kerosine tank wagon prices also do not include 


Dealer discounts are shown in footnotes; for commercial consumer distourts, see NPN for March 29, 1939, and 


April 12, 1939, or write to NPN. These prices in effect April 17, 1939, as posted by principal m« arkeling companies at their headquarters offices, bul subject to later correction. 





S. O. New Jersey 


Essolene 
(Regular Grade) 
Consumer aso- Kero- 
Tank Dealer line sine 
Car T.W. Taxes T.W. 


*Atlantic City, N. J.. 6.9 8.7 4 7 

*Newark, N. J.. vs &e 8.7 4 7 

Annapolis, Md. 7.85 9.35 5 8 

Baltimore, Md. 7.3 8.75 § 8 

Cumberland, Md..... 3.6 2.15 § 8 

Washington, D. C.. 7.5 9 3 9.5 
Danville, Va......... 8.45 10.95 6 12.9 
INGITIN, VOiewn cces es 7s o.75 6 15 
Petersburg, Va....... 7.35 10.05 6 Bae 
Richmond, Va........ 7.55 10.05 6 8.7 
Roanoke, Va......... 8.75 1. 6 ll 

Charleston, W.va.... &@ 10.55 6 12.6 
Parkersburg, We VOi.. 00 ee ¢ :¢ 
Wheeling, W. Va..... $.35 10.25 6 13.2 
Charlotte, N.C....... 8.65 11.15 7 12.1 
Hickory, N.C....... 9.15 11.65 7 12.5 
Mt. og el 8.95 11.45 7 12.3 
Raleigh, N. C... 8.25 10.75 7 11.6 
Salisbury, N. Cc. icc eee tee 869 13.2 
Charleston, S.C...... 7.25 9.75 7 10.6 
Columbia, 8. Cc. 8.25 10.75 7 11.6 
Spartanburg, Ss. C.. 8 95 11.45 7 12.4 


Discount to undivided dealers: thru territory, except 
New Jersey points, which see in “Note” below: 
Dealer t.w. price less 0.5c per gal. 

*Effective Dec. 1, 1938, S. O. New Jersey posted 
a minimum retail resale price of 11.2c thru New 
Jersey, except Trenton area and Cumberland county. 

ole: While the above posted prices continue at 
Atlantic City and Newark, N. J., dealers will pay a 
net price of 8.2c per gal. for Fssolene. Dealers 
having pumps marked only Esso, Essolene and 
“Standard” White gasoline will pay 7 7c per gal 
for Essolene. 

Price basis to commercial consumers: Effective 
Aug. 10, 1938, in Virginia (except Arlington and 
Fairfax counties), on Essolene and Esso, accounts 
buying up to 100, 000 gals. per year, consumer tank 
car price, plus 2c per gal.; accounts buying over 
100,000 gals. per year, consumer t.c. plus 0.5c per gal. 

Kerosine Discount: 1c off t.w. price for 25 gals., 
or more, under contract thru territory (Baltimore 
City contract not necessary) except no discount in 
state of New Jersey 


7 . 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 
(S. O. New York Division) 

Socony Mobilgas 
(Regular Grade) 
Con- “Split” 
sumer Deal- Gaso- Kero- 
Tank er line sine 
Car T.W. Taxes T.W. 
Metropolitan N. Y. City: 
Boroughs of Man- 
hattan, Bronx and 
Brooklyn (Kings and 


0 ee 6.5 73 & 7 

Borough of _ Rich- 

mond ap ma... CS 8.4 *%* ? 
Albany, 6.5 8.5 5 7.25 
Binghamton, N. , a 7.5 9.5 5 8.25 
Buffalo, N. 7 7 6.8 5 7 
Jamestown, N. Y.. 7. 7.9 5 os 
Plattsburg, N. Y...... 7 9.3 5 7.5 
Rochester, N. Y...... 7.25 7.7% §& 8 
Syracuse, N. Y....... 7 9 5 7.8 
Danbury, Conn....... 7.25 9.3 4 7.3 
Hartford, Conn....... 6.75 8 8 4 6.50 
New Haven, Conn.... 6.75 8.5 4 6 
Beamer, BiG. . ..6 ssc. 6.75 7.8 5 4.28 
Portland, Me......... 6.5 85 5 7 
Boston, Mass...... 6.5 8 4 6.75 
Concord, N. H.. ae 9.5 5 7.75 
Lancaster, ee 8 10.5 5 8.75 
Manchester, N. H..... 7.1 9.1 5 7.5 
Providence, R.I...... 6.5 8.3 4 6.75 
Burlington, Vt..... 7 8.5 5 75 
Rutland, Vt.. a0 9 5 7.75 

*Plus 2% city sales tax computed at time of 


each sale. 
Discount to undivided dealers: 0.5c less than “split” 
dealer t.w. 


Atlantic Refining 


Atlantic White Flash 


Ga.oline 
(Regular Grade) 
Commer- 
cial Gaso- Kero- 

Tank Dealer line sine 

Car T.W. Taxes T.W. 
Philadelphia Pa. ae 8.5 5 10 
Pitteburgh........... 8 8.5 5 10.5 
po ray fe 9 5 10.5 





Se re . 8 9 5 10 
Scranton. . 2.8 9 5 10.5 
A'toona. . — 8 8.5 5 10.5 
Harrisburg... 7.5 9 3 10.5 
Williamsport 7.5 9 $ 10.5 
Dover, Del. 9 5 10.5 
Wilmington. . 8.5 5 9.75 
Boston, Mass _.. 8 4 6.25 
Springfield, Mass 8.8 4 7 
Worcester, Mass. . 8.8 4 y 
Fall River, Mass. 8.5 4 8 
Hartford, Conn..... 8.8 4 6.5 
New Haven, Conn. . 8.5 4 7 
Providence, R. I. 8.3 4 7 
Atlantic City, N. J. 8 2 4 7 
Camden, N. J. 8.1. 4 7 
Trenton, N. J.. 8.2 4 7 
Annapolis, Md 9.35 5 9.5 
Baltimore, Md 8.75 5 8 
Hagerstown, Md. 9.85 5 10 
Richmond, Va... 10.05 6 10.7 
Wilmington, N. C. 9.85 7 10.8 
Brunswick, Ga... 8 7 *10.5 
Jacksonville, Fla. i 8 8 10 
*Georgia has habeatan tax of le per gal., not in- 


cluded in above price. 

Discount to undivided dealers: Dealer t.w. less 
0.5¢ per gal. except in Georgia and Florida, dealer 
t.w. and cndivedel dealer price is same 


S. O. Ohio 


Sohio X-70 Gasoline 


(Regular Grade) 


Con- +tDiv- Gaso- Kero- 

sumer ided line’ sine 

‘Baws Dir. Taxes T.W. 
Ohio Statewide 11 10 5 *12 
Akron... ; . 10 é 5 *3..5 
Cincinnati... . 11 9 5 *12 
Cleveland... ; 11 10 5 *12 
Columbus. ... 10 8.5 5 *12 
Dayton..... : 10 8.5 5 *12 
Marietta P 10 8.5 5 *12 
Portsmouth 11 10 5 *12 
Toledo 10 7.5 5 *12 
Youngstown ; 10 8.5 5 *1L.5 


Renown Gasoline 
(Third Grade) 


Ohio Statewide 10.5 9.5 5 
Akron... 10 8 5 
Cincinnati. . . ll 9 5 
Cleveland.... 10.5 9.5 5 
Columbus. ...... 9.5 8 5 
Dayton..... 10 8.5 5 
Marietta. ..... ea 8.5 5 
Portsmouth. . . 10.5 9.5 5 
. a . OS 7 5 
Youngstown......... 10 8.5 5 


Note: Prices at other Ohio points may be obtained 
by writing NPN. 

*Ohio has kerosine tax of lc per gal., not included 
in above prices. 

+This price also to authorized agents, exclusive of 
0.5c rental. 

Discount to undivided dealers: 0.5c less than divided 
dealer t.w. 

Sales tar: Ohio’s 3% sales tax, effective Jan. 27, 
1935, is added “‘where assessable, to regular posted 
prices’’, S. O. Ohio says. 


S. O. Kentucky 


Crown Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 

Con- Gaso- Kero- 
— Net line sine 


WwW. Dir. Taxee T.W 
Covington, Ky....... 11.5 8.5 6 9.5 
Lexington, Ky........ 13 10 6 10 
Louisville, Ky........ 11.5 8.5 6 9 
Paducah, Ky......... 12.5 9.5 6 9 
Jackson, Miss...... . 10.5 7.$ 7 *9 
Vicksburg, Miss. ..... 12 9 7 *8.5 
Birmingham, Ala... .. 12 9 *3 8.5 
Mobile, Ala........ ee 9 *9 8.5 
Montgomery, Ala..... 12 10 *9 *9.5 
Aidan, Gee. < acess 11.5 8.5 7 77.5 
Rue GE... .eccce BBS 9.5 7 28 
Sa eee | 8 7 *9 
Savannah, Ga........ 10.5 7.5 ? *7 
Jacksonville, Fla...... 11 8 8 8 
Miami, Fla.......... ll 8 8 8 
Pensacola, Fla... 11 8 *9 8 
Tampa, Fla ll 8 8 8 


Kyso Gasoline 
(Third G — 


Covington, Ky. . ; 10 re. 6 
Lexington, Ky........ Ill. 9 6 
Louisville, Ky...... - 10 e.8 6 
Paducah, Ky..... a sw ee 8 6 
Jackson, Miss...... 8.5 6 z 





Vicksburg, Miss...... 10 7.$ 7 
Birmingham, Ala..... 10 7.5 *8 
Mobile, Ala.......... 9.5 7 *9 
Montgomery, Ala... Il 8.5 *9 
Atlanta, Ga.... ; 10 aa 7 
Augusta, Ga -— 8.5 7 
Macon, Ga......... 9.5 7 7 
Savannah, Ga.... 8.5 6 7 
Jacksonville, Fla. . 9.5 7 8 
Miami, Fla aa 9.5 7 8 
Pensacola, Fla. . ; 9.5 7 *9 
Tampa, Fla....... 9.5 7 8 


Discounts to all tank wagon consumers: Effectiv® 
Jan. 4, 1937, thru territory, on Crown gasoline, 3¢ 
we gal. below consumer t.w. price; on Kyso, 2.5° 
velow, regardless of quantity purchased, per month 

*Tazes: In the tax column is included these city 
and county gasoline taxes at the following points: 
Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, lc city; Montgomery, 
le city and le county; Pensacola, le city. Georgia 
and Montgomery, Ala. have kerosine taxes of lc 
per gal., and Mississippi 0.5c, not included in above 
prices. 


QO. Indiana 


Red Crown (Regular Grade) 
Stanolind (Third Grade) 
Red Dealer Prices 
Crown ————.Gaso- Kero- 
Cons. Red Stano- line sine 
T.W. Crown lind Taxes T.W. 


Chicago, Hl. 11.1 8.1 6.4 4 10 
Decatur, LL 11.1 8.6 6.7 4 10 
Joliet, Il Red 8.6 8.4 4 10 
Peoria, Ill By .3 9.1 8.5 t 10 
Quincey, Ill 10.9 8.9 5.8 4 8.7 
Indianapolis, Ind. 11.8 10.3 8.9 5 *10 
Evansville, Ind 11.6 10.1 rj 5 *10.5 
South Be nd, Ind. 12.1 106 9.2 5 *9 
Detroit, Mich - ae 7.6 Le 1 aun 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 10 8.5 8 4 9.7 
Saginaw, Mich 11.& 9.1 8.1 + 9.3 
Green Bay, Wis.... 11.9 10 7.8 5 10.3 
Milwaukee, Wis.... 9.9 3.4 —-7.3 5 10.2 
La Crosse, Wis 11.5 10 9.5 5 10.4 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 11.5 10 9 5 10.4 
Duluth, Minn ics BRe® “18 SS 7S 10.8 
Mankato, Minn 11.5 10 9.5 5 94 
Des Moines, la 10.9 9.4 8 4 *9 8 
Davenport, Ia « I 96 9.1 4 *10 
Mason City, la..... 11.3 9.8 9.1 4 *10.2 
St. Louis, Mo ‘ 10.2 $7 7:5 8 
Kansas City, Mo... 10.4 8.4 6.9 *4 8 
St. Joseph, Mo..... 10.4 8 6.9 *4 8.4 
Fargo, N. D.... 32.7 HF WT 4 11.6 
Heron, S. D.......< 32 10.5 10 5 10.9 
Wichita, Kans... « Se 6.5 4 7.4 


*Taxes: in the tax column is included these city 
and state gasoline taxes at following points: Kansas 
City, St. Joseph and St. Louis, lc city tax. Kerosine 
taxes: Indiana has 4c, Iowa 3c per gal. state tax, 
not included in above prices. 


S. O. Nebraska 


Standard Red Crown Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 


Gaso- Kero- 
line sine 
T.W. Dealer Taxes T.W. 


Omaha, Neb......... 11.5 9 6 10.3 
McCook... rere 31.5 9.5 6 10 
OS ee 11.9 8.9 6 10.7 
North Platte. oie saernee meee 9.9 6 11.1 
Scottsbluff. .......... ll 8.9 6 ll 
S. O. Louisiana 
Essolene 
(Regular Grade) 
Consumer Gaso- Kero- 


Tank Dealer line sine 
Car T.W. Taxes — 
5 


Little Rock, Ark...... 7.25 9.75 : 
Alexandria, La....... 6.75 9 25 S %1.5 
Baton Rouge, La..... 6.75 9.25 8 *9.5 
New Orleans, La... ... 6.75 9.25 *10 *9 
Lake Charles, La..... 6.75 9.25 8 *11.5 
Shreveport, La....... 5.5 8 8 *10 
Lafayette, La........ 7 9.5 8 *11.5 
Bristol, Tenn......... 10.25 11.25 8 13 
Chattan , Tenn... 9.5 ll 8 14 
Knoxville, Tenn...... 10 12.5 8 14.5 
Memphis, Tenn...... 8 10.5 8 12.5 
Nashville, Tenn. ..... 9 9.5 8 12 


*Taxes: New Orleans gasoline tax includes 7c 
state, Ic federal, and 2c parish tax. Louisiana has 
kerosine tax of lc per gal.; in addition New Orleans 
has Ic parish tax, none of which are included in above 

rices. 
: Price basis to dealers: Undivided dealers get 
dealer price, less 0.5c. 

















Above prices include these inspection fees on both gasoline and kerosine unless otherwise specified, per gallon, figured on basis of 50 gallons per barrel: 
Alabama, 1/40c on gasoline, 1 /2c on kerosine; Arkansas, | /Sc per gal. in a single barrel, 1 /20c per gal. in bulk; Florida 1 /8c; Illinois, 3 /100c; Indiana, 1 /Sc per gal. 


in lots up to 25 bbls.; 2/25c per gal. in lots of 25 bbls. or more; Kansas, 1 /30c » (3 


50c can = charged to meet inspection department expenses) ; Louisiana, 1/32c; Minne- 


sota, 1 /25c; Missouri, 3/100c; Nebraska, 3/100c; Nevada, gasoline, 1 /20c; North Carolina, 1 /4c; North Dakota, 1/20c; Oklah« 2/23 


bbls., 1 /5e in lots less than 50 bbls.; ; South C Sarolina, 


l Se; ° 
Kerosine inspection fee only: Iowa, 3 /50c: Michigan, 1 /5c per gal. 


9 


South Dakota, 1 


10c; Tennessee, 2/5c; and Wisconsin, 


yma, 2/25c per gal. lots of more than 50 in 


3/100c. 
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Tank car, tank wagon, dealer, and service station prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they do, however, include inspection fees as shown in general footnote. Gasoline 
g 
tares. shown in separate column. include \¢ federal, and state tares; also city and county tares as indicated in footnotes. Kerosine tank wagon prices also do not include | 
taxes; kerosine tares where levied, are indicated in footnotes. Dealer discounts are shown in footnotes: for commercial consumer discounts, see NPN for March 29,1939, and } 
April 12, 1939, or write to NP N. These prices in effect April 17, 1939, as posted by principal marketing companies at their headquarters offices, but subject to later correction | 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. Canada ee 
Humble Motor Fuel PRICES OF IMPERIAL OIL LTD. fom ag Pa............ a . 
(Regular Grade) | Per Imperial Gallon, which is 1.2 U. S. Gallons cee ohn iy lll hl ae 12.5 14.5 
— —— | 3-Star Imperial Gasoline - Note: Prices for Mineral Spirits also apply to 
TW Ss ame TW (Regular Grade) Kero- Stoddard Solvent; and prices for V.M.&P. Naphtha 
a 4 . “ . anes n . | — — gd apply also to Light Cleaners Naphtha. 
allas, Tex ‘ 2 5 oWe Taxes oWe | 
Ft. Worth, Tex A ome ae 12 5 7 | Hamilton, Ont.......15 8 15.5 S. O. OHIO M.&P 
Houston, Tex........ 8 12 4 8 | Toronto, Ont......... 15 8 15.5 S.R. v. -&P. t 
San Antonio, Tex..... 9 13 5 8 | Brandon, Man.......21 7 92° Solvent Naphtha 
. 2 . | Winnipeg, Man.......19.5 7 20.5 SOR dn eacvccekns en 12.5 13.5 
U. S. Motor Gasoline | Regina, Sask......... 19 7 21 Nole: V.M.&P. Naphtha prices also apply on Dry 
(Third Grade) | Saskatoon, Sask...... 21:3 7 23.3 Cleaners naphtha and special Varnolene; Varnolene 
Dallas. Te 6s . . Edmonton, Alta...... 19.5 7 21.5 and Sohio Solvent 0.5¢ below these prices. Dis- 
“+g 3 . co Hennes s ° : 2 Calgary, Alte. ........16.5 7 18.5 counts to contract consumers off t.w. price; 300 | 
+ senate a exas..... 9 2 Vancouver, B. C...... 16 7 23 to 999 gals., 0.5c; 1,000 to 2,499 gals., 0.75¢: 2,500 to | 
Houston, Tex...... - 6.5 2 Montreal, Que........14 6 14.5 4,999 gals., 1c; 5,000 or more gala., 1.5c. } 
San Antonio, Tex... 6.5 ) me. Some, MB. i. eens 13.5 10 57:5 | 
Thriftane Halifax, N.S....... 13.5 10 17.5 S. O. INDIANA 
(Leaded. 67 O. P ne Discounts to undivided dealers, lc off t.w. price, (Prices include state and federal lazes) 
waded, 04 Octane, Purple Gasoline except Maritime Provinces where undivided dealers Oleum V.M.&P 
seage serpet a Sapa ow ; + 4 te price. Divided dealers pay t.w. price, thru Spirits Naphtha Stanisol 
Sag ah ta ae ‘ ‘ : i Chicago, Ill...... 16.2 16.5 15.9 
*These tank wagon prices apply to all classes of A ~ ° e Ag: 
Oe ewes : : ; Aviation Gasoline Detroit, Mich...... 19.2 18.2 19.7 
dealers and consumers yg po City, Mo... 13.9 14.9 14.4 
° St. Louis, Mo...... 14.2 15.2 12.9 
Following are tank car, tank wagon or Milwaukee, Wis..... 18 8 19.8 19.3 
dealer prices, as indicated, of aviation Minneapolis, Minn.. 19 ae. rte 
gasoline in several marketing territories. 0 <3 pn eg ee oe par eg 
S. O. OO before discounts. — 
Thru Ohio 
Esso Aviation 
Con tinen tal Oil Consumer Gasoline Naphtha (In Tank Cars) 
ws Taxes In Tank Cars (F. o. b. refinery or seaboard terminal 
Conoco Bronze (Regular Grade) i rer 15.5 5 except Ohio, delivered price.) 
Demand (Third Grade) OP On hccvcue cus 16.5 5 V.M.&P. 
—Dealer Prices— Gaso- Kero- 87 octane. ... ee 17.5 ' Naphtha Solvent 
Conoco De- line sine Discounts: For delivery on contract to hangar ee re 10.5 95 
Bronz-z-z mand Taxes {T.W. operators and resellers: 2c below consumer posted New York Harhbor.......... 10 9 
a) pare 95 5 11S t.w. price, shown above. Philadelphia district......... 10 5 2 
Grand Junc., Colo. ...13 12 5 15 S OO. INDIANA wee EL CECREL ERE EA OSS AS SS . 5 : 4 
acne oo sete eeee i 8 5 10 5 Stanavo Ethyl Aviation Gasoline Ohio citete, duieined Sates g 3 *g ; 
sre. Wyo est 10 | 4 4 r : 73 Octane Number *This is on rubber solvent ; 
Billings, Mont........12 10 6 13 Chicago, Tll...........14 9 tin Ohio, prices on D.C. naphtha and special 
Butte, Mont. .... "13.8 10.5 6 is.s Detroit, Mich see seee 16.5 4 Varnolene are same as V M_&P.; on Varnolene and 
Gent Salie hone . % , 12 : 10 , 6 13 5 sd ss "ta a 7 : 5 Sohio Solvent, prices are 0.125c less than on V.M.&P 
Helena, Mont : 13 11 6 15.5 ele tate ing sageiper ta - | 
. - ; St. Louis, Mo pees. e 3 | ° 
Salt Lake City, Utah .12 1 ) 16 , we P yet Cl wes 
° Kansas Citv, Mo 14 2 *4 rice langes 
Boise, Ida ; *#¥14. 1 **11.6 ¢ 18 = ’ ° : = = 
eae se FO : Fargo, N eee f 16 5 4 
is f * #e { . | 
eee M “4 . . Pr “ i. — > er nscesssko,8 5 | Dates and amounts of changes. 
Roswell, N. M. 8.5 7.5 16.5 8 actudes Ic city tax | ll current prices. 
Santa Fe, N. M.. 10 9 ‘7 10.5 | HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. See table for full c F 
Muskogee, Okla 7.5 6 5 7 Aviation Gasoline : 
Oklahoma City, Okla . 6 5 5 6.5 | ee Tank Cur | Socony-Vacuum Oil—Socony te 
Tulsa, Okla Sate. 5 > 6.5 | eee - Boston and Providence consumer t.c. up 
F Smith, Ark ere 8 25 5 5 5 1 = | DAFIOWE, BOK icc o5eee ee eetaeidss 85 | 0.25e, April 10. 
Attle Rock, Ark..... 25 7.5 . eee . 1 -n PRafinine oe hit 7lash: 
Tawa Ade 8 6s S| CONTINENTAL OIL CO. ] Atlantic Refining Atlantic, White ies 
tIncludes city tax of 0.5c. Conoco Special Gasoline K os sa ; , ae . 
*Includes le city tax Dealer Gasoline | pelts del de yA 5 ra j 
tPrices are in t.w. deliveries to consumers and } Price nae | Hartford t.w. cut 0.5¢e, April 6. 
dealers a 145 5 | Ss. O. Ohio—X-70 and Renown: 
**Prices include 0.le to cover I-mill tax for toll | Gheyenne Wyo... 15 5 Franklin county, including Columbus, 
bridges | Helena, Mont........22 6 dealer prices cut 0.5c, April 14. 
| Salt Lake City, Utah. .17.5 5 Marietta dealer prices up 1c, April 13 
| Albuquerque, N. M 14 *6.5 } S. O. Kentucky—Crown Gasoline: . 
| *Includes city tax of 0 5c. Macon cut 1c, March 30; cut 1c, April 7. 
S. O. CALIFORNIA Kyso Gasoline: 
| Stanavo Aviation Gasoline Macon cut 0.5c, March 30; cut le, April 
T.W ‘ 
| Phoenix, Ariz........ 17 5 6 | Kerosine: ; : - 
~ ° e | Los Angeles, Cal...... 15 4 | Augusta t. w. cut 1c, April 1. 
S: oO. California | a an Celsxs +4 5 4 Ss. O. Louisiana—Kerosine: 
‘ ‘ eno, Nev.......... 7.5 5 Bristol t.w. cut 1.5¢c, April 6. 
Standard Gasoline | Portland, Ore....... 16 6 Sumhie O28 & Rebitan—Hanbic Mater 
(Regular Crade) | Seattle, Wash...... 16 6 | ada “ . ‘ , : 
. = _ | Spokane, Wash.......19 6 | ee " pa _ es 
—. — Nole: For discounts, etc., see note under Standard Dallas and Ft. Worth t.w. and s.s. up 
T.¥v. Ss Taxes T.W | and Flight gasoline above. } le, April 14. 
> . : ~ re A R ‘ s | U. S. Motor Gasoline: 
San Francisco, Cal... .13.5 14.5 4 11.5 , ; 05c ° ee 4 
inn Aemeiee. Cah... 33 14 4 10 Naphtha (In Tank Wagon) 2. Se Oe eR See, See eS 
3 Se 14.5 18.5 4 12.5 Ss. O. NEW JERSEY | Continental Oil—Conoco Bronz-z-z and 
Phoenix, Ariz... .... 15.5 16.5 6 12.5 | iain came ; | Demand: 
Reno, Nev........... 15.5 16.5 5 13.5 | Posted Tank Wagon Prices | Texarkana dealer prices, Bronz-z-z up 
Porthand, Ore........14 15 6 13.5 | Mineral | le, Demand 0.5c, April 13. Muskogee 
Seattle, WEED. s.005 14 15 6 13.5 | Spirits “V.M.&P. | dealer prices cut 0.5c, April 10. 
men Wash Be: . is 6 + : a ee eee 11.5 15.5 Aviation Gasoline 
7 sie : ad emtemere, BEG. 5.05.0 0s0sncss iS. con S. O. California Stanavo: 
Flight Gasoline | a er cee “ Say $ takin rail . ntiti Thru typographical ‘error, t.w. price at 
a . iscounts: uyers aking ollowing quantities . cane ae 1A ic > é y 
5 (Third Grade) | at one time, get these discounts: Newark, 2c per gal. Spokane ‘_~ ys ; oo a qa = 10c 
San Francisco, Cal... .12 13 4 yn 200 gals. or more; less than 200 gals., 0.5¢ highe i wie on tte aan hon a 
an rancis¢ 10, a on <UU0 gais rm es ss than 2 gais., vc higher is 19 . x tax. since \ or l 99 1938 
Los Angeles, Cal......11.5 12.5 4 price. Baltimore 2c off on 25 to 100 gals. and 3c on pA i a Macuser ad 
Fresno, oe 13 14 4 over 100 gals. Washington, 2c off to contract buyers. Fuel Oil 
~medigge ae sieinsiona 4 +" 5 SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO. | S. ee, Serene en mee eee Ss 
ec tee ses 3.5 ° gs. = & ree 10.5 12 | Baltimore t.w. No. 1 and 2, cut 0.25¢, 
Seattle. Waah. sy 12 3 13 = : eee Bee 9.5 10.5 and No. 4 up 0.25¢, April 6. : % 
Spokane, Wash....... 15.5 16 5 6 Rochester, N.Y¥.......+..-- 12 12 Washington t.w. cut 0.25c, April 6 
Tacoma, Wash...... 12.5 13.5 6 ime an: CP ret re 4 14.5 Scconyu-Vacuum Oil—No. 4: 
. < ton, as Ty ere ¢ ? » 5¢ f ri 4 
*Arizona has kerosine tax of 5c per gal., not Sh iemers Gan etn ae aa 11 + 5 . — a Se es ee Ps 
included in above prices. eee . + Nos. 2, 3 and 4: 
Hartiord, GOOR, cis icscccud's 10.5 11 . Sd crate >, . rH 
Discount to 100% dealers, thru territory, off posted PROVARMIION Thy Bic cesukn een 11 12 Rochester, Bangor, | Burlington and 
t.w. prices, on gasolines: on Standard Ethyl, Standard *Prices apply to consumers only in quantities Providence cut 0.25¢, April 7. 
Gesoline and Stanavo Aviation, 3c per gal.; on over 1,000 gals. annually. For quantities under Atlantic Refining—No. 1: 
Flight gasoline, 2c 1,000 gals. annually, add 0.5c per gal Hartford t.w. cut 0.5c, April 6. 
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- tween $250 and $500 annually drove 
tage 6-Weeks M _s : = 
‘Gas’ Prices in 50 Cities g eetings their car an average of 2287 miles, 
whereas those who had incomes be- 
. With Company Jobbers ci’ 5 
Following data on retail gasoline tween $4000 and $5000, drove an aver- 
ices 50 U. S. as . d ot ‘ j i 
B58," was obtained’ “from scurces || © TULSA, April 18. — A number of  °8°,,f 9042 miles, almost four times 
FIT, as a g . Pies ys x O. 4 = ¥ 
deemed reliable, but N. P. N. assumes | a oat i I m — er Of as far. 
no responsibility for their accuracy: | Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp.’s mar- Of 1500 small-city families in the 
ke ine »*par > Ye? ives aYV : - ; 7 be : : 7 
| Apvorent a a artment executives have same region, those whose incomes were 
Indi- Posted just completed a six-weeks trip through between $500 and $750 drove their cars 
Pree Fry ao tem the company’s marketing territory, to an average of 2346 miles, whereas fam- 
ealer r. ‘*Gas’”’ rice, 20 9} ite 10 re wi +. ‘ Po ma ne on a hie eile 
Price Margin Tax* Incl. Tax acquaint its jobbers with the company’s ilies with $5000 or above incomes aver- 
| (Figures in cents per gallon) new motor off. aged 7459 miles 
§ s 0 a -_ - 
| Portland, Me.... 8.0 3.7 5.0 16.7 Twenty-five meetings were held, to- The figures above, along with oth- 
Gevtngion. Vt 5.0 30 0 16.0 tal attendance being estimated at 9000 ers, will be published in a large-scale 
ston, oo & 3. 5. 6.( - " . . ~nhacac c , ‘ , 
Sian 75 26 46 ms to 10,000 persons, in Arkansas, Okla- consumer purchases study made by the 
Hartford ss $2 40 iS homa, Kansas, Missouri, Illinois, Ken- Home Economics Bureau. 
é o.« o.e 4. J.0 ° . . 
Buffalo 6.3 2.0 5.0 13.3 tucky, Indiana, Michigan, Iowa, Ne- 
| N ‘ , 7. « xe we ° : —— 
| - el a 7; ta as aa braska, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
| Philadelphia 80 30 SO 10 i ; Highway transportation in Nebras- 
. o. . »- y urs > 4c AY ET). _ : 
| Dover, Del. 8.0 20 5.0 15.0 ; Heading the Mid Continent’s execu ka pays $3,401,917 more in local taxes 
| Washington ihe ae tives was R. W. McDowell, vice presi- than the railroads, according to the 
ashingto 8.5 4. 3.( 5.5 ‘ : i c : peas Ree 5 
| Chastn., W. Va. 10.05 4.05 6.0 20.1 de nt in charge of marketing. Others Nebraska Petroleum Industries Com- 
| Norfolk, Va. 9.25 455 60 19.8 in the group were M. C. Shipley, adver- mittee 
Charlotte, N. C..10.65 4.05 7.0 21.7 ae ; ? 1ittee. 
Chasn., & C... 87 875 76 19.5 tising manager; A. P. McGrath, sales 
Siena Ga ke iy ee promotion manager; D. C. Wixon, re- 
Birmingham 90 40 80 210 | tail sales manager; S. B. Caldwell, L. It is estimated that approximately 
nana a =e < 7 0 21.0 | V. Surtees. P. I. Adcock and H. L. one million automobile radio sets were 
— ‘ 5 ‘ Q 22.8 ‘ a ee i <q] 4 928 
Lexington, Ky...10.0 3.50 60 19.5 Wurster, of the division offices; C. L. old during 1938. 
roungstown, O.. 8.0 3.0 5.0 16.0 ee ba dead =e ” 
South Bend 10.6 4.40 5.0 20 0 Dorris, manager _of subsidiary — 
arian 8.1 196 4.0 14.06 | keting. James Pitcher had charge of Motor vacation travel in 1938. esti 
etroi 7.6 2 66 4.0 14.26 . ae - aN . saga aieaadll 
mete a ~_ ti Ss 0 : ; : 
gas 8.40 3.30 5.0 16.7 the entertainment features of the mated to have involved expenditures of 
et. aul- >t} > ~ t . 
| Minneapolis...10.0 4.0 5.0 190 meetings. $4,500,000,090, was ten per cent heavier 
Fargo, N. D....11.2 3.50 4.0 18.7 than in 1937. 
| Huron, S. D 10.5 1.0 5.0 19.5 
sre 9.0 3.0 6.0 18.0 | 
Yes Moines 9.4 4.0 4.0 17.4 | 
i a $ 3.50 40 16.2 | ALMA, Mich.—The recent merger be 
chita 7 2.65 4.0 3.75 | 7 ilw 96 i Jaries ~ , . 
Tulsa 60 40. 5.0 i Family Car’s Mileage Varies tween McClanahan Refg. Co., St. Louis, 
Little Rock 9.25 425 7.5 210 | In Ratio with Income Mich., and Leonard Refineries here 
New Orleans 8.75 4.05 10 22.8 i ferri 
Houston 80 450 50 73 N PN. News Bureau was completed with the transferring 
Albuquerque 10.0 150 6: 271 ott bale ea : : , ‘mer c anv’s ices to 
Denver 10.5 450 50 200 WASHINGTON—Bureau of Home of the former company's offices t 
as egg im ren y ps Economics, Agriculture Department, Alma. 
Boise, Ida 140 40 61 244 has just finished a study of buying 
S; ake C , 9 45 & 15 * , . 
age oe — =e ye trends which shows, among. other ———— = cen 
< > 4 ya S » 21.2 - ° . . 
Phoenix, Ariz...125 40 60 225 things, that motoring mileage is cal- | : O3r ighd Rate 
Sz rranciscc 5 d é 5 ; i j j x y 1% : 
Portiand, Oreg 11 0 ‘ S ae yr culable in direct ratio to cash-in-pocket. Group ob ire is rt ftates 
—— Pinney 14.0_ 4.0, ae 24.0 The study was conducted on the = = 
g 9.37 3.7 3.44 18.51 West Coast. and shows that, of 948 | lo Division Headquarters 











Points of Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana 


farm families, those with incomes be. 
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is Kerosine Oil-Fuel OW 
aie al a oe ied ge ee —— — = Cents Cents Cents Cents 
TK J N - 4 . 7 be ‘ per pergal. per per gal. 
FANK WAGON MARKETS, HEATING OILS | Cut. 6.6 lbs. Cwt. 7.4 Ibs. 
| Prices in Effect April 17, 1939 | Chicago, Il 40 2.640 32 2.368 
> , “ : ‘ 9 57 ‘ 9 994 
Following are posted lank wagon prices of various grades of healing vil al the points shown in various lerrilories. | Decatur, Ill. 39 $ 574 ot 5 a 
-rices are in cents per gallon | | Joliet, Il = rs pn = 2994 } 
| No. 1 No.2 No.4 ATLANTIC REFINING | iene 34 O2376Stits« 146 
Atl S. O. NEW JERSEY 1 9 Numbere e 6 Indianapolis, Ind. 48 3.168 39 pn 
Atlantic City, N. J.. ai 7 5.75 5.751 pp: > @ we 7 -" * te | Evansville, Ind 46 3.036 37 2.7: 
) Y. vad §.75 5§.75| ? : 77: ) os (9 | Evans : 4 ; 
| Newark . te eeeeee 7.0 5.75 5.75 has im 85. ¢ . : : : 2 oa ae | | South Bend, Ind. 53 3.498 42 3.108 
Annapolis, Md 65 i Wim ~sd el? 75 : > 65 65 wee | | Detroit, Mich. 64 1.294 51 3.774 
Baltimore 6.75 6.25 6.25 Sprngfd.” Mero 6 Ra eae ne | Gd. Rapids, Mich 62 1.092 50 3.700 | 
Washington, D. C. 7.00 6.50 6.50) Wrestr. Ms. 7.0 5.50 ay Saginaw, Mich 6 4.356 53 3.922 
Norfolk, Va 7.0 6.0 6.0 | Hrtfd “Conn 6.5 6.0 6 0 Green Bay, Wis a1 3. 366 41 3.034 
Petersburg. ........ 7.25 6.25 hace sae Milwaukee, Wis 13 2.838 34.5 2.553 
Richmond 725 6.25 6.25| S. 0. OUTO | LaCrosse, Wis 16 3.036 37 ~~ 2.738 
Charlotte, N.C..... 875 7.75 ve No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 Min‘ap'ls-St. Paul 46 3.086 = 372.738 
| Hickory es 8125 | Columbus Division and ° Duluth, Minn 5) 3.432 41.5 3.071 
| Raleigh. .... 875 7.95 Cleveland........ 2 T.40 7.30 2:06 Stankate, inn 1G 2 026 37 2.738 
ge 8 5 ¢C . «4 | Ci f Pien cs cua’ 8 00 8.00 7.00 apes the erg Na “ 9 37 2 146 
| Charleston, S. C. 8 5 7.0 | Gity o na : Des Moines, la 36 2.376 29 2.146 
| Columbia 95 80 | Rest of Ohio savcees OOP COS 1.50 Davenport, la 39 «2.574 31 «2.294 
| Spartanburg i092 $8.7 Note: S. O. Ohio prices are for full comparlment Mason City. Ta 42 2.772 33.5 2.479 
hose dumps, bucket dumps are 0.5c per gallon higher St. ‘Louis. Mo ne 2° 9 178 26.5 1.961 
, stam faba oR ms Tag 
SOCON Y-VACUUM OIL CO. INC. S.O. INDIANA gp eg 
. - a? s ¥ s s al. osepn, e at a < See . 
Ss. O. New York Division Stanoles Fuel and F ani sf Oils Fargo, N. D. 63 4.158 50.5 3.737 
No. 2 No.3 No.4 —, ae! Minot, N. D. 83 5.478 66.5 4.921 
5 : ‘ = 
New York City 5.75 5.75 5.751] Chicago a)6.75 % 75. Huron, S. D. 53 3 498 2.5 3.145 
Albany, N. ¥ 5.75 5.75 5.25) Indianapolis... .. iat ya B From Ponca City 13 °0.858 13 10.858 
Rochester, N. ¥ 6.75 6.75 6.73| Detroit Cee usk soe ewe ea 7.1 ee 71 386 
Boston, Mass 5.50 5.50 5.50. Milwaukee 8 4 Tut From Tulsa 21 31.386 21 11.38 
; Bangor, Me 6.00 6.00 6.00) Minneapolis 78 78 From Cushing.. 19 1.254 19 1.254 
Manchester, N. H. 6.00 6.00 6.00) St. Louis ; 79 c)6.7 ——— 
} Burlington, Vt 6.50 6.50 6.50) Kansas City é3 6 8 -: en rate —_ includes distillate rate at 
| Hartford, Conn 6.00 6.00 6.00 (a) F 09 a: and « =n 99 enle 7.93 >. S. per gal. 
| New Haven, Conn inte inion: -®6mCmm ee +This rate is exclusive of distillate which Is 
Providence, R. I 5.50 5.50 5.50 b) Excluding 4c state tax | based on 6.6 lbs. per gal. from Ponca City, 
Note: Prices for No. 1 fuel in Socony-Vacuum (c) For 400 gals. & over; 100 to 399 gals., 7c; 1 to | Tulsa and Cushing, Okla., to Wichita. In- 
territory same as for kerosine which see in tank | 99 gals 8c cludes only gas oil and fuel oll. P 
} wagon table for various cities; prices change with Note Small-lot deliveries of light fuel oils range _ N( ITE: There is no Group 3 rate to Wich- 
kerosine up to 2¢ hiwwher than above quotations ita, Kans 
— 
| al 
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SEABOARD MARKETS, EXPORT AND COASTWISE 


All prices on this page are publisher's opinion of 


spol shipment is 90 days. 


Prices in cents per gallon, except heavy fuel oil in 
seaboard terminals in districts designated, unless otherwise noted. Federal, state or 
on products made from legally produced crude. 


open market quotations or sales, for spot shipment (10 to 15 days). In cargo markets, 
llars per barrel, in tank car lols, f.0.b. refineries or 


: municipal fazes not included. Prices quoted appl 
Unless otherwise noted, gasoline octane ratings are determined bv Cr. an 


R. Motor 


method, A.S.T.M. D-357-33T; and lubricating oil specificalions determined according to A.S.T.M. methods, unless otherwise noted. 





Eastern Domestic 


(Inter-refinery and export prices not included.) 


MOTOR GASOLINE 


Prices Effective April 17 

65 
District: 60-64 Oct. Oct. & Above 
N. Y. harbor......... 6.00 — 6.25 6.00 — 6.25 
(a)N. Y. harbor... . 5.75 - 6.00 5.75 -— 6.00 
Philadelphia......... 5.73 = 6.25 5.75 -— 6.25 
Baltimore........... 5.75 — 6.00 5.75 — 6.00 
LS Sere 6.25 — 6.50 6.25 6.50 
Wilmington, N. C..... 6.00 — 6.50 6.50 
Charleston, S. C...... 6.00 -— 6.50 6.50 
Savannah. .......... 6.00 — 6.50 6.00 -— 6.50 
Jacksonville......... 6.00 — 6.50 6.00 -— 6.50 
(ae eee 6.25 - 6.50 6.50 -— 7.00 


Boston 
Providence. . . 


75 6.00 6.00 6.50 
tahoe S% 5.75 — 6.00 6.00 — 6.50 


WATER WHITE KEROSINE 
District: 


N. Y. harbor.....4.25 —4.375Charleston. 5.00 —5.25 
(a)N. Y. harbor, .4.125-4.25 Savannah.. 5.00 —5.25 
Philadelphia... ..4.75 —5.00 Jacksonville 5.00 —5.25 
Baltimore. ......4.75 —5.00 Portland... 4.375-4.50 
Norfolk. ........5.00 -5.25 Boston.... 4.25 -—4.50 
Wilmington, N.C.5.00 -5.25 Providence 4.25 —4.50 
(b) FUEL OILS 
N.Y. 
N. Y. harb. harb. barges 
Re a Utne ale 4.25 4.375 4.125- 4.25 
a 2 es 3.75 — 4.00 3.50 -— 3.75 
PRUE Se ylivoauintece wan 3.625- 4.00 3.50 - 3.75 
«Se Saree ear ee: (m)$1.15 
PED alo a ws ack aia $0.95 
Phila. dist. Balt. dist. 
Ea oe ee 4.75 — 5.00 4.75 - 5.00 
AN vicina’ <caceXs 4.25 4.25 
SS EE ar 4.00 - 425 4.00 - 4.25 
_ 3, ee ee $1.15 $1.15 
Re eee $0.95 $0.95 
Bost. dist. Prov. dist. 
RM, ole ew urd cine ewe 4.25 -— 4.50 4.25 -— 4.50 
SUM TEM eles ccna our 3.75 — 4.00 3.75 -— 4.00 
et Seer 3.75 — 4.00 3.75 — 4.00 
i en $1.25 $1.15 
PCO ute bald kaw $0.95 $0.95 
(c)Bunker 
District; > Fuel (c) Diesel Oil 
A eee $0.95 $1.65 
Philadelphia......... $0.95 $1.65 
Baltimore. .......... $0.95 $1.65 
St ee $0.95 $1.65 
eS ee $0.90 $1.65 
Savannah........... $0.90 $1.785 
Jacksonville......... $0.90 $1.785 
NR cass ae kat $0.85 $1.785 
SE Ran $1.05 $1.75 
Ns ted ee ht $0.95 $1.65 
Providence....’...... $0.95 $1.65 
Gas Oil Diesel Oil 
28-34 Shore 
Gravity Plants 
A ere 3.75 - 4.00 3.75 — 4.00 
Philadelphia dist... .. .25 nate 
Baltimore dist........ 4.25 bas 
Norfolk dist.......... 4.25 re 
Savannah dist........ cas 4.25 
Jacksonville dist ..... 4 25 


Pacific Export 


(e) (Quotations are at seaboard, Los Angeles, in cargo 
lots, cents per gal., except where otherwise noted.) 


Prices Effective April 17 April 10 
U. S. Motor, under 

So SS 4.125- 4.25 4.125- 4.25 
400 e.p. blend, under 

RT ae 4.25 4.375 4.25 - 4.375 
400 e.p. blend 65 oct. 

& above........... 4.375- 4.625 4.375- 4.625 
(d) 38-40 gravity, w.w. 

kerosine atk . 4.25 4.50 4.25 - 4.50 
41-43 gravity, ww 

kerosine...... ; 1.50 4.75 4.50 - 4.75 
44 gravity, w.w. kero- 

SS Site ess 5.00 $.35 5.00 5.25 


In Cargo lots, per bbl. 
Diesel fuel, 24° & above $0.95 -$1.05 $0.95 -$1.05 
Diesel fuel, under 24°. $0.85 -$0.90 $0.85 -$0.90 
(f) 30-34 gravity, diesel 

WB GA) 5. ca aon cae $1.05 -$1.20 $1.05 -$1.20 
(g) Grade C fuel oil... $0.65 -$0.68 $0.65 -$0.66 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Prices Effective April 17 
In Ships’ Bunkers, or deep tank lots, per bbl.: 


April 10 


(f) Diesel fuel oil. .... $1.35 -$1.45 $1.35 -$1.45 
(g) Grade C fuel oil... $0.70 -$0.90 $0.70 -—$0.90 
Cased Goods: (Per case) 
i ee $1.35 -$1.45 $1.35 -$1.45 
400 e.p. blend, under 

65 octane.......... $1.50 -$1.60 $1.50 -$1.60 
375-400 e.p. blend, 

65 oct. & above.... $1.60 -$1.70 $1.60 -$1.70 
(d)40-43 gravity, w.w. 

NR asic gucci $1.30 -$1.40 $1.30 -$1.40 
Kerosine, p.w...... - $1.25 -$1.35 $1.25 -$1.35 


New York Export 


(Cents per gal. in bbls. FAS. New York) 
CYLINDER OILS (Pennsylvania Products) 
Bright stock: 


Eight, 23 O46... .ccc 0a 22.75 22.75 
Neutral oil: 

200 3 color, 25 p.t..... 23.75 23.50 
150 3 color, 25 p.t..... 21.75 21.50 
600 s.r., unfiltered... . 15.50 15.50 
650 s.r., unfiltered... . 17.50 17.50 
a | 18.00 18.00 
gg A ee ae : 20.50 20.50 


Wax, Domestic and Export 


(A.S.T.M. Tests. Melting points, however, are A.M.P., 
3 higher than E.M.P. Ee yort prices, FAS., carloads. 
Domestic prices, FOB. refineries, in bags, carloads, 
with 0.2c discount allowed for shipment in bulk, 
except where noted below. Scale solid; fully refined, 
slabs in bags) 


Prices Effective April 17 
New York 

Domestic Export 
124-6 Y.C. scale 2.79 - 2.85 2.75 — 2.85 
122-4 W.C. scale..... 2.75 -— 2.85 2.75 - 2.85 
124-6 W.C. scale 2.75 -— 2.85 2.75 - 2.85 
123-5 Fully rfd 4.00 3.625 
125-7 Fully rfd....... 4.15 3.75 
128-30 Fully rfd...... (h) 4.25 4.00 
130-2 Fully rfd (h) 4.60 4.25 
133-5 Fully rfd....... (h) 4.90 4.65 
135-7 Fully rfd....... (h) 5.15 5.00 

New Orleans 

Domestic Export 
124-6 Y.C. scale. . 2.75 — 2.85 2.19 = 2.85 
122-4 W.C. scale.... 2.75 — 2.85 2.75 - 2.85 
124-6 W.C. scale..... 2.75 — 2.85 2.75 — 2.85 
123-5 Fully rfd....... 4.00 3.625 
125-7 Fully rfd....... 4.15 3.75 
128-30 Fully rfd...... (h) 4.25 4.00 
130-2 Fully rfd....... (h) 4.60 4.25 
133-5 Fully rfd....... (h) 4.90 4.65 


Gulf Coast 


(FOB. ship at Gulf; minimum 20,000 bbls.; represent- 
ing traders’ opinions) 


Prices Effective April 17 April 10 
For Domestic shipment; 
MOTOR GASOLINE 
59 oct. & below...... 4.375- 4.50  4.375- 4.50 
errr 4.375- 4.625 4.375- 4.625 
65-67 octane......... 4.75 — 4.875(n) 4.75 -4.875 
68-70 octane......... 5.00 -5.25 5.00 - 5.25 
FUEL OILS 
Ne ARS gene - 3.50 - 3.75 3.625- 4.00 
i See rere 3.00 - 3.375 3.00 - 3.25 
KEROSINE 
41-43 gravity, w.w.... 3.50 - 3.75  3.625- 3.875 
For Export Shipment; 
GASOLINE 
April 17 
60-62 61-63 64-66 
Gravity, Gravity, Gravity, 
Gasoline: 400 e.p. 390 e.p. 375 e.p. 
60 octane..4.375- 4.50 4.375- 4.50 4.375- 4.50 
61 octane..4.375- 4.50 4.375- 4.50 4.375- 4.50 
62 octane. .4.50 -— 4.625 4.50 — 4.625 4.50 -— 4.625 
63 octane. .4.50 — 4.625 4.50 - 4.625 4.50 - 4.625 
64 octane. .4.50 -— 4.625 4.50 -— 4.625 4.50 - 4.625 
65 octane..4.75 - 4.875 4.75 - 4.875 4.75 - 4.875 
66 octane..4.75 — 4.875 4.75 - 4.875 4.75 - 4.875 
67 octane. .4.875- 5.125 4.875- 5.125 4.875- 5.125 
68 octane..5.00 —- 5.25 5.00 - 5.25 5.00 - 5.25 
70 octane. .5.125- 5.50 5.125- 5.50 5.125- 5.50 


| Prices Effective 


| 
| 





April 17 April 10 
For Export Shipment: 
KEROSINE 
44 gravity, w.w....... 3.75 -— 4.00 .125- 4.25 
41-43 gravity, ww. 3.50 - 3.75 3.625- 3.875 
41-43 gravity, p.w..... 3.50 - 3.75 .625- 3.875 


GAS AND BUNKER OILS 


For Export Shipment: 
Gas Oil (i): 
Below 43 diesel index 


3.00 - 3.375 3 3.25 
43-47 diesel index... 3.25 - 3.50 3.25 - 3.50 
48-52 diesel index... 3.375- 3.625 3.375- 3.625 
53-57 diesel index... 3.50 - 3.75 3.50 - 3.75 
58 & above........ 3.625- 3.875 3.625- 3.875 
For Domestic or Export Shipment: 
(c) Diesel Oil. ....... $1.45 $1.45 
(c) Grade C bunker oil $9.75 $0.75 
Grade C bunker oil, in 
eee $9.73 -$0.75 $0.73 -$0.75 


MID-CONTINENT LUBRICATING OILS 
(Cents per gal. at Gulf; in bbls., FAS.; in bulk, FOB. 


terminals) 
April 17 
190-200 vis. D. 210 brt. (j) Barrels Bulk 
ne eee ee 21.50 17.89 
150-160 vis. D 210 brt. stock: 
oa | reer 18.00 -18.625 13 623-14 30 
10-25 p.p.......... 17.50 -18.125 13.123-13.80 
150-160 vis. E. 210 brt. 
CTO Cre 17.50 13.80 
120 vis. D 210 brt. 
WUE uwareucas 17.25 -17.50 13.00 -14.50 
April 17 April 10 
Bulk Bulk 
180 vis. No. 3 color neutral: 
eee 10.05 -11.625 10.05 -11.625 
eee ee 9.55 -11.125 9.55 -11.125 
200 vis. No. 3 color neutral: 
od) SACO 10.89 -11.50 10.80 -11.50 
ph) eer 10.30 -10.625 10.30 -10.625 
600 s.r. olive green.... 9.00 -11.25 9.00 -11.25 
600 s.r. dark green.... 7.00 - 9.25 7.00 - 9.25 


SOUTH TEXAS LUBRICATING OILS 
(Vis. at 100° cold test 0, bulk export shipment, FOB 


terminals.) 

Unfiltered Pale Oils: 
Vis. Color 

| Se 4.50 - 4.75 4.50 - 4.75 
oo eee 6.00 -— 6.25 6.00 -— 6.25 
300 No. 3.... 6.50 - 6.75 6.50 - 6.75 
BO INO. BD OGs < vivess 7.50 7.50 
i, See 8.00 -— 8.25 8.00 - 8.25 
1200 No. 4........-. 8.375- 8.75 8.375- 8.75 
ee ere 8.50 — 9.00 8.50 -— 9.00 
Red Oils 
Vis. Color 

Ow See 4.50 - 4.75 4.50 -— 4.75 
eee 6.00 - 6.25 6.00 - 6.25 
| eae 6.50 — 6.75 6.50 -— 6.75 
S00 Na. S6....6...5. 7.50 7.50 
too) a 8.00 - 8.25 8.00 - 8.25 
3200 No. S-6......0.. 8.375- 8.75 8.375- 8.75 
re ee 8.50 —- 9.00 8.50 - 9.00 


Note: Red oil prices cover oils with green cast; 
prices for blue cast red oils are slightly lower in some 
cases. 


Tanker Rates 


(Approximate freight rates to Continental 
shillings per ton of 2240 Ibs., British sterling: 
ports cents per bbl ) 
Rates Effective April 17 
Crude &/or Refined Oil & jor 


»orls 


J. S. 


Fuel Spirits 
Last Owners Last Owners 
Paid Ask Paid Ask 
Gulf-U.K. /Cont.(k) 12/6 10/6-11/6 11/9 11/-12/ 
Aruba-U.K. /Cont.(k) 
9/44 19/-10 9/9 9/6-10/6 
Gulf-N. Atlantic (1) 
(not E. of N.Y.): 
Hvy. Crude & 
fuel, (10 to 19.9 
COUT) < «0.0 6:50. 19¢ 19-20c 
Light Crude, (30 
Grav. or Lighter) 17.5c 18-19c acid ae 
Gasoline. ...... ’ a8 l6c 20c 
Kerosine.... . : nie ate 17c 2lc 
Light Fuel... 18¢ 22c 








a) In barge lots. (b) Fuel oils meet specifications of U. S. Commercial standards CS12-35. (c) Ships’ bunkers. Lighterage, additional at some points, not included. (d) 150 


fire point. (e) For San Francisco cargo prices, add 5¢ per bbl. to cargo prices shown above. (f 
Second-hand barrels. (k) 
m) Low pour test, low viscosity, No. 5 generally quoted at $1.25. (n 


in bulk. (i) Less than 49 of 1% sulfur. () 
rate; Tampico, 2c to 3c per bbl. additional. 


shown at 4.375-4.875c; correct price April 10 was 4 


£. 875c. 


Pacitic Specification 200. 
Continental ports in range between Bordeaux and Hamburg, both inclusive. (1 


gz) Pacific Specification 400. (h) Shipment in bags or 


Venezuela loading, same 


Ihru clerical error, price for April 10, in April 12 issue was 
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CRUDE OIL MARKETS 


Prices in $ per bbl. of 42 U.S. gals. at the well. 


A. P. I. gravity. 


Prices are effective as of 7 a. m. of dates as given 














EASTERN FIELDS 
Posted by Joseph Seep Purchasing Agency 
(Effective March 6, 1939, except Corning 
Jan. 24, 1939) 
nee. Grade Oil in Southwest Penna. Pipe 
Das Gibbon. t aWekn Dawe maenee aay aeulaws $1.65 
Penna. Grade Oil in Eureka Pipe Lines (West 
TI i soo td tie nina a aac eee $1.59 
Penna. Grade Oil in Buckeye Pipe Lines 
(Macksburg, Wy ees Si cattnasa eed see ee $1. 
Corning Oil in Buckeye Pipe Lines (Ohio). .$1.0 
Posted by Other Companies 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 
Bradford-Allegany district eg and 
Y.) (Effective March 6, 1939)......... $2.00 
*The Pennzoil Co.: (Effective Marck 6, 1939) 
Penna. Grade Oil in National Transit Lines *1 .93 
*The Pennzoil Co. posts $1.93 in Cochran, Frank- 
lin, Hamilton and Doolittle, Pa. fields, prices in 
other lower districts range down to $1.88 per bbl. 


at well. 
MICHIGAN 
Posted by Pure Oil Co. 
Midland, Midland County (Oct. 14, 1938). . 
Posted by Simrall Corp. 
(Effective Jan. 6, 1939) 
Crystal, Greendale, Porter and equal grades. .$0.925 
—— Buckeye, Bentley, Edenville. . . — 90 


Freeman. 
’ (Effective April 18, 1939) . 
West Branch, Arenac, and equal grades $0.7 


Posted by Bay Pipe Line Corp. 
(Effective Jan. 1, 1939) 


wn 
woo 


$0 .925 


Bentley and Buckeye.............. : $0.90 
ag eer re $0 925 
CENTRAL STATES FIELDS 
Posted by Ohio Oil Co. 

(Effective Oct. 13, 1938) 

Illinois and Princeton............ : $1.05 
re fark $1.15 
Owensboro, (Western Ky.).......... eee 
ee reer err rer ; . $0.90 


Posted by Sohio Corp. 
Illinois Basin: 
Beecher City (Effective Oct. 13, 1938). $1.15 
Centralia Field: iz 
Congested District (Effective Oct. 1, 1938) 98.38 
Area Outside Congested District (Effective 
| A ee ere eric $1.15 
Posted by Carter Oil Co. 
(Effective Oct. 14, 1938) 

Louden, Fayette County, Ill............ -$1.15 
Posted by Ashland Oil & Transportation Co. 
(Effective Oct. 14, 1938) 

Somerset Oil in Ashland Lines, Kentucky: 
pS eee rrr $1.12 
ee SE Sr rer rr ere $1.20 

Posted by Stoll Oil Refining Co. 
(Effective Nov. 10, 1938) 

Stoll Pine Lise OF) CG). sc cid iicscscses $1.00 

Posted by Fordsville Gathering Line, Inc. 
(Effective Dec. 24, 1938) 


ge er rrr $1.05 
(Eifective Oct. 13, 1938) 
Owenshoro District, Ky................. $1.10 


CANADIAN FIELDS 
Posted by Imperial Oil Limited 
Western Ontario 
(Effective Oct. 25, 1938) 


ENS iy 0-6.0 oid wa eh eaene ekewmeue tied $1.90 
ka ee er reer $1.97 
Alberta—Turner Valley 
(Prices f.o.b. field tankage) 

(Effective Jan. 5, 1938) 

Crude Oil’ 

40-40 .9°, .» On.38 53-53 .9 $1.40 
41-41.9... cs Ree ok eee .42 
42-42.9... 1.18 on, he 1.44 
43-43.9... 1.20 Sk re 1.46 
44-44.9.. 1.22 ok ee 1.48 
45-45 .9.. 1.24 eee 1.50 
46-46 .9.. 1.26 CS re 1.52 
47-47.9.. . 22 yo ee ee 1.54 
48-48 .9.. . Be 2 78 1.56 
49-49 .9.. . eae sk Se 1.58 
50-50.9.. . Eee Ge Be eecee vs 1.60 
51-51.9.. 1.36 | re 1.62 

§2-52.9. 1.3 
Crude Naphtha, 65 grav. & above....... $2.14 
Absorption Gasoline 
OO et, Se ek SI Woe vctvsiccsivecias $1.94 
ae PO, AE My PRO WBN vce hasciccecenes $2.08 
MID-CONTINENT 
Oklahoma-Kansas 


*(Effective Oct. 1] to 22, 1938; and Feb. 16, 1939) 
Carter Conti- 


ag- nental Sin- 
S. O. nolia Texas. clair- 
Indiana Shell Co. Prairie 

Below 21°..... $0.70 $0.60 cada ere 
So 2 ee .72 .63 wa pata 
22-22.9.. .74 .66 ces a 
23-23 .9... .76 .69 6 ah 
24-24.9... a ota — er 
pS ere .80 75 wes $0.58 
26-26.9... .82 .78 vee .63 
27-27.9... .84 81 i .68 
28-28 .9... 86 .84 $0.86 .73 
29-29.9... .88 .87 .88 .78 
Co. eee .90 .90 .90 .82 
 . + Sere .92 .92 .92 .86 
32-32.9... .94 .94 .94 .90 
pf eee .96 .96 .96 .96 
34-34.9... .98 .98 .98 .98 
$S-35 .9... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
36-36.9... 1.02 1.02 1.02 1.02 
37-37 .9... 1.04 1.04 1.04 1.04 
38-38 .9... 1 06 1.06 1.06 1.06 
39-39.9 . 1.08 1.08 1.08 1.08 
40 & above. 1.10 1.10 1.10 


1.10 
*Effective. by Carter Oil, Oct. 13, posting in 
Okla. only; Continental Oil, Oct. 11, with lowest 








grade below 29; Magnolia, Oct. 12, posting in Okla. 
only; Shell, Oct. 22; Sinclair- Prairie, Feb. 16, 1939; 
S. O! Indiana, Oct. i7; The Texas Co., Oct. 12. 


North-North Central and Central Texas 


*Texas Co. 
*Conti- 
Stano- tSinclair- nental 
lind Prairie *Magnolia 
Effective Oct. 17 Oct. 11 
1938: 
Below 21°. $0.60 me 
21-21.9 62 Ras 
22-22.9 64 pats 
23-23.9 66 , 
24-24.9 68 $0.7 $0.79 
25-25 .9 70 for for 
26-26.9 72 oil oil 
27-27 .9 74 below below 
28-28 .9 76 3". 29°. 
29-29 .9.... 7 7 81 
30-30.9... 80 80 .83 
$1-31 .9.... 82 .82 85 
32-32.9 84 84 7 
33-33 .9 86 86 89 
34-34.9 88 .88 91 
35-35 .9 90 90 93 
36-36 .9 92 92 95 
37-37.9 94 94 97 
38-38 .9 96 96 .99 
39-399. .98 98 1.61 
40 & above. 1.00 1.00 1.03 


*Effective Oct. 11, by Continental, in North Tex.; 
Oct. 12, by Texas Co. in North & North Central 
Texas. Texas Co.'s lowest 1 on is 28-28.9, at $0.79; 
by Magnolia, Dec. 3. in N. and N. Central Texas. 


tSinclair-Prairie prices are in N. Cent. Texas 

and Mexia. 
Jefferson County, Texas 
Posted by Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
Beaumont 
(Effective Oct. 12, 1938) 

Below 20° $0.79 30-30.9 $1.08 
20-20 .9....... af ae 31-31.9 1.10 
21-21 .9.. 85 32-32.9 1.12 
22-22.9.. .88 33-33 .9 1.14 
23-23 .9.. 91 os ee 1.16 
24-24.9.. 94 ow See 1.18 
25-25.9.. es 97 36-36.9 ‘ 1.20 
26-26.9.. so 2 SS See 1.22 
27-27 .9.. re ne eee 1.24 
28-28.9.. . 1.04 Sk 1.26 
29-29 .9.. 1.06 40 & above..... 1.28 

*For below 21°. 

Oct. 11, °38, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. posted same 


gravity and price achedule in West Beaumont field 
as Magnolia. 
TEXAS FIELDS 
Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
*West Central Teras 
(Effective Dec. 3, 1938) 


24-24.9.. . $0.71 es Kao . $0.89 
25-25 .9... coe ot eee 91 
26-26.9.. 75 ae Oe .93 
27-27 .9.. 77 nt Lee .95 
28-28.9.. 7 oS US ae 
29-29 .9.. Rl an bt CO .99 
30-30.9.. .83 ge > 1.01 
31-31.9.. 85 40 & above..... 1.03 
32-32.9. 7 


*Includes Brown, Callahan, Coleman, Comanche, 
Eastland, Fisher, Haskell, Jones, Shackelford, 
Stephens, Throckmorton and Young counties. 

ote: Effective Oct. 1, 1937, Humble prices are 
based on 100% tank tables at 60F. 


*Easi Central Terzas 


(Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 
23-23.9.. .$0.78 32-32.9........90.%6 
24-24.9.. .80 ee .98 
25-25.9.. 82 3 3 1.00 
26-26.9.. 84 PET 1.02 
Siento « 86 ee 1.04 
28-28.9.. 88 oS} a 1.06 
29-29.9.. 90 at ot Ce 1.08 
30-30 .9.. .92 : 1.10 
31-31.9. .94 40 and above. 1.33 
Peated he Pen American Pipe Line Co 
(Effective Feb. 15, 1939) 
Cayuga, Anderson county................... $0.68 


*Including Anderson. Cherokee, Limestone, Na- 
varro counties. 


PANHANDLE TEXAS 


Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
(Effective Dec. 3, 1938) 


Gray Carson- 
County Hutchinson 
28-28.9.. $0.72 $0.67 
29-29.9.. 74 .69 
30-30 .9.. 7 71 
/ 2 See 7 .73 
32-32.9.. 80 By 
33-33.9.. 82 aaa 
EE Soc caduce Renee 84 .79 
35-35 .9.. 86 81 
Gb bien chee cakes 88 .83 
37-37 .9.. 90 .85 
38-38.9.. .92 .87 
39-39 .9. sd care a ela’ 94 89 
40 & | eae eet tte .96 91 


Effective Oct. 11, 1938, Sinclair Prairie posted 
same prices in Panhandle Texas as Humble posted 
Dec. 3. Dec. 3, Magnolia met Humble. 


EAST TEXAS 


Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, Sinclair Prairie, Stano- 
lind, Texas Co., Tide-Water Associated..... $1.10 

*Effective Oct. 11 by Humble, Sinclair Prairie, 
and Stanolind; Oct. 12 Magnolia, Texas, Tide 
Water; Oct. 13 by Gulf. 














NORTHEAST TEXAS 
(Posted by Humble, Oct. 11, 1938) 
Be ee Se ee era ee $0.55 
(Posted by Magnolia, Oct. 12. 1938) 
Cass County and Panola County, Tex.: 
Same gravity and price schedule as S. O. Louisiana 
posts for N. La.-Ark. Crude, which see under that 
company. 
(Posted by The Texas Co., Oct. 12, 1938) 
CR CRIN ao win icc dn uate neeenies $1.05 
WEST TEXAS and NEW MEXK oO 


a Effective Oct. 11, 1938 to March 24, 1939 


fag- 
nolia Texas 
Stano- Co. 
Humble lind Shell Sinclair 
Below 20° $0.53 b $0.53 c) 
20-20.9... 55 55 
57 57 
259 59 
61 6l 
63 63 
65 65 65 
67 67 67 67 
69 69 69 69 
71 71 71 71 
73 73 73 73 
75 75 75 75 
79 79 79 79 
81 81 81 81 
83 83 83 83 
85 85 85 85 
87 87 87 87 
89 89 for for 
e* 91 91 oil oil 
39-399 93 93 36° & 36° & 
40 & above 95 95 above. above. 


Pecos County, West Teras 

(Posted by Humble and Shell, Oct. 11, 1938) 
Pecos en ....- $0.78 
Yates Shallow Pool (Shell ‘ ; 65 

(a) Effective by Humble Oil & Refg., Shell Oil, 
Stanolind Oil & Gas, and Sinclair Prairie, Oct. 
Il, . 38; by Magnolia Petroleum and The Texas Co., 
Oct. 1938. On March 24, 1939, Sinclair Prairie 
pe its posting from 40 & above, to 36 & above, 
at $0.87. 

(b) Magnolia posts $0.63 for below 25; $0.65 for 
2: = 9. Stanolind posts $0.65 for below 26 

Texas Co. posts $0.65 for below 26 
Prairie, $9.63 for below 25. 

Note: Humble’s postings are in these counties: 
Andrews, Crane, Crockett, Ector, Gaines, Glass- 
cock, Howard, Reagan, Upton, Winkler and Yoakum, 
West Texas; and Lea county, Mex.; Magnolia’s 
are in Crane, Glasscock, Howard, Mitchell, Upton 
and Winkler; Shell, in Crane, Ector, Glasscock, 
Howard, Upton, Winkler, Lea; Stanolind in Hend- 
rick field, Winkler county; Texas Co. in Ward, 
Winkler and Lea; Sinclair in W. Texas and Lea. 
Posted by Sinclair Prairie Oil Marketing Co. 

(Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 
ee OO a rere $0.77 
Posted by Continental Oil Co. 
(Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 

Artesia, Jackson and Maljamar pools, New Mexico: 
gravity schedule beginning with below 29, at $0.61; 
29-29.9, at $0.63; plus 2c differential for each gravity, 

up to 40 & above, at $0.85. 


COLORADO 
Posted by Continental Oil Co. 
(Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 
Ft. Collins and Wellington 
$0.81 35.9. . 


; Sinclair 


Belew 29. wc. 35-35. $0.95 
29-29 .9.. 83 36-36 .9 97 
be net SETTTTe 85 Lf Fee 99 
31-31.9 7 38-38.9 . ... 1.01 
32-32.9 89 39-39.9. ere Ff 
SS-3S.9....00. 91 40 & above. 1.05 
$4-34.9....... 

Canon City and Florence, Col............... $9.90 


SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST TEXAS 
All Shown Below Posted by Humble Oil & 
Refining Co. 

(Effective Oct. 11, 1938 
Carroll, Clark, Darst Creek, Hilbig, Salt Flat and 


Zoboroski crudes................:. . $0.96 
Wea acccudtecwcadereaceuendas . $0.93 
a a eee ey ee ee .$1.27 


(Effective Dec. 3, 1938) 
oe ee oe re re $1.23 
Oct. 12, '38, Magnolia met Humble in Darst Creek; 
ted $0.87 in Luling; $0.99 in Lytton Springs; 
Sr 4 for ae and $1.02 in Hardin, both in 
Liberty county 
Oct. 12, '38, The: Tem Co. met Humble in Darst 


Creek. 

*Anahuac and Dickinson 

(Effective Dec. 3, 1938) 
Belew 20°...... $0.74 30-30.9........$1.@ 
20-20 .9 ce See 31-319. “Ae 05 
21-21.9 80 32-32.9.. 1.07 
| | ae .83 33-339. 1.09 
23-23 .9 . 86 EE Pe 1.11 
24-24.9 .89 (fk ae 2 
25-25 .9 .92 . . 3} ee 1. 
26-26.9 .95 le eee 117 
27-27.9 .97 6. ee 1.19 
, | UA ee = > ae .-2 
29-29 .9. # 40 & above. 


, 1 
*Includes. Cedar a Fairbanks, Gillock, Hull 
Pierce Junction and Raccoon Bend (shallow sand) . 
Raccoon Bend (Deep sand crude) Tomball and Satsuma 
(Effective Dec. 3, 1938) 


22-22.9. cece .$0.95 io 1 eee, 
23-23 .9 97 28-28 9. .ccccacs 1.07 
SDE Fs wckdvnns 99 S29 .D. cece : 1.09 
yt Serer Ol BOGOF. vacccens 1.1 

FOGG.D: cevevics 1.03 S1-B1.9..--cc0c% 1.13 


(Continued on nezt page) 
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CRUDE OIL cmap 
preceding page) 
_ oo $1.15 37-37 9 $1.25 (Effective Oct. 5, 1938) Oct. 11, 1938, Stanolind posted in Clinton, Hast- 
33-33.9........ 1.17 38-38.9 ....... 1.27 | lepine or esas 0.73 ings, High Island, So. Houston, and ene a 
34-34.9........ 1.19 39-39.9........ 1.29 Urania, La. (Ark. Fuel Oil Co., Jan. 28, ’37). $1.02 same prices as Humble in Texas Gulf Coast fields, 
Re 1.21 40 & above..... 1.31 *includes Bunkie, Caddo, ’ Carterville, DeSoto, except that Stanolind’s lowest grade is below 21, 
36-36.9........ 1.23 Homer, Haynesville, Rodessa, Sabine and Sarepta, at $0.82. 
Dec. 3, Magnolia met above price and gravity in N. La.; El Dorado and Miller County, Ark. Oct. 12, 1938, The Texas Co. posted for Texas & 
schedule in Tomball. (latter is Ark. part of Rodessa field). La. Gulf Coast crude: $0.82 for below 21 plus 3c 
| Note: S. O. Louisiana prices in all La.-Ark. fields, to 26-26.9, which is $1; from there on, 2c, to 34 & 
Posted by Humble | effective Oct. 5, 1938, are on 100% tank table basis. above, which is $1.16. In Refugio, same as other 
*Mirando tIncludes Buckner, Magnolia, and Village pools. Gulf Coast, except highest gravity is 28 & above, 
Effective Dec. 8, 1938) tIncludes these fields: Baton Rouge, Bayou, $1.04. 
(Effective Dec. 3, Choctaw, Cheneyville, Darrow, Jeanerette, Lirette, Effective Oct. 11, 1938, Sinclair Prairie met 
Below 20°. .....90.74 te te $1.03 N. Crowley and Roanoke. Humble’s Gulf Coast price & gravity schedule. 
a's id singer aight pe ae 4 snp cael ste oe Posted by Continental Oil Co. 
22-22 9 awsies 83 >" 5 eeeen 1.09 (Effective Oct. 11, 1938) ROCKY MOUNTAIN FIELDS 
- = . 86 en Bt OO eG epe Wee Waetbe, Bais 6s ics <n vend .0 
24-24.9.. 89 sc 9 ..... 1.13 SARERE: SOE: Se ee ohieee Posted by Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. 
Sf ee .92 SP 1.15 r : : 
26-269. 95 37379... 117 (Effective Jan. 1, 1939) (Effective Oct. 11, 1938) ; 
TEC T eee ‘97 SS re 1.19 Abbeville, La. Salt Creek, (except Tensleep crude), Midway and 
28-28.9......... 99 - 3 Sepa 1.2 Below 36....... $0.92 38-38.9........ $0.98 Dutton Creek, Wyo., same schedule as Stanolind 
29-29.9.. / 21.01 40 & above..... 1.2 36-36.9......... .94 99-39.9........ 1.00 osts in a from $0.86 to 
*Includes Duval, Jim Hogg, Jim Wells, Webb and | 37-37.9 96 40 & above..... 1.02 | 
Zapata counties, Tex. and Heyser and Placedo Oct. 12, 1938, Magnolia Petroleum and The P — | 
crudes. Texas Co. pos same gravity and price schedule Tensleep, Salt Creek field................. $0 . 646 } 
Oct. 12, '38, Texas Co. posted for Duval-Mirando, as S. O. La. posts in N. La.-Ark. in these fields: Thea, light, Col... .....cecsesscecccccccccens 0.98 | 
$0.77 for below 21, plus 3c differential to 26-26.9, Magnolia, in Bull Bayou, Cotton Valley, Haynes- Thea, heavy.......cceseeececececereeccecees 0.92 
$0.95; 27-27.9, $0.97; 28 & above, $0.99. ville, Pine Island, and Rodessa, La., and Eldorado Elk Basin, fight.......ccsccccveccccssccees 0.90 
Dec. 3, Humble’s Mirando schedule met by and Rainbow, Ark.; Texas Co. in Both also Grams Crook, light... 0... cccccccccevevecess 0.90 
Magnolia. met S. O. La. in Smackover. Texas Co. posted $1.24 Frannie light... .....cccccccccccccccevesees 0.55 
for Garden Island, La. and $1.04 for Lafitte, La. Grass Creek, heavy......... Seeaussee eevee 0.40 
ee eer: errr 0.35 
LOUISIANA-ARKANSAS *GULF COASTAL FIELDS ES. eer ny ere ree 0.42 
Posted by Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
(Effective Oct. 5, 1938) t(Effective Oct. 11, 1938) Posted by Ohio Oil Co. 
y : Below 20.......$0.79 30-30 : 5 
~ ae — tSouth 20-20.9.........  .82 31-31 F (Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 
. .85 2-32 : 
Ark. Ark. Louisiana “4 a : IN a. a ssigiacinsasieisauereed $0.90 
Below 21°. $0.7 $0 . 66 $0.74 ‘Ol 34-34 + ee Se” Sere ere ee 0.90 
ant 9.0% for for a2 04 35-35 fe errr reer Tree 1.00 
22-22.9.. oil oil .80 ‘97 36-36 wi DE EI 5.5.c'v0 6's bade kee osdeeewedee ce ws 0.77 
23-23 .9.. Below Below .83 1.00 37-37 ee TOGY TO, WIR ig nd censee candies wesaisioe’s 0.92 
24-24.9.. 25° 25° . 86 1.02 38-38. 1 ; 
25-25 .9... $0.75 $0 .68 .89 l 04 39-39. 1 ‘ (Effective May 1, 1938) 
26-26 .9... ae .70 .92 1.06 40&a ove 1.28 
27-27.9... 79 72 ‘94 ee = Grass Creek, heavy.......0.cseeeeececee: $0.50 
28-28 9. 81 74 96 ilies Z — Soe 2 oe 
29-29 9... : 4 osted by She il Co., Inc. ‘ 
30-30 9... 83 i 1 00 Livingston Area (Effective Oct. 11, '38)....$1.10 (Effective Nov. 16, 1937) 
| 31-31.9... 87 80 1 02 Schwab Area (Effective Feb. 20, '39)........ 1.00 Seuhuees Meas $0.90 
32-32.9.. .89 .82 1.04 tEffective Dec. 3, 1938, gravities up to 45 & EET Wis SPeNee 8/405 5148 4:58 HOS SRS SS EOS OEE . 
33-339... 91 “84 1.06 above discontinued in Refugio, Saxet, Greta, 
34-34.9.. 93 86 1.08 O’Connor-McFadden, Taft, Plymouth and Tom Posted by Centinental Oil Co. 
35-35.9... 95 “88 1.10 O'Connor fields. 
36-36.9.. 97 .90 1.12 *Humble’s prices apply in these Texas fields: (Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 
37-37.9... 99 .92 1.14 Amelia, Clear Lake, Goose Creek, Mykawa, Sugar- 
38-38.9.. 1.01 .94 1.16 land, Thompsons, Webster and West Columbia; Cat Creek, | Re ee ee eee eae $1.10 1 
39-39.9.... 1.03 .96 1.18 also Refugio, Saxet, Greta, O'Connor-McFadden, Ce ee CR. See ere rere rr cree 0.98 
40 & above. 1.05 98 1.20 Taft, Plymouth and Tom O'Connor fields. DOE COU: WEN i a 55 ke ca cieuesacsesceaes 0.77 
CALIFORNIA, Posted by Standard Oil of California 
All gravilies above those quoted take highest price offered in the field. Prices effective Feb. 26, 1936, except Huntington Beach, Playa del Rey, Santa Fe 
Springs, Kern Front, Signal Hili (Long Beach) effective March 7, 1936; Elk Hills effective June 22, 1936; Lakeview Area, Aug. 19, 1936; El Segundo and 
Wilmington, Oct. 15, 1937; Greeley-Canal, July 9, 1938; Santa Maria Valley, by Union Oil, Oct. 15, 1938. 
2 $ | 
P| =< ~ 
2.8 = ° © : § -- i é 4 i EY) 
=c09 ™ g % a s = > & a = n 
siz = iy 5d a, 9,848 2 ab gd eea , 7? is 
Fess g 3 3 3 2s §$ 3 gee & FF £ FB g & FEE ES S$ sy & 
N 2 g = F Sg 8 = Z © 30 e¢ as eit © = FI 
ies i tg ok i i 1 ¢ 23" ¢ oo ft Bog 7 RTE ys 2 5 
— 4 3 m7 a = = iC) ae 8 E = & eu (-) ad == © 8 P| 
Geavityaene §& Zs &§ &£ 68 <2 & «& bid s ee g 28 § #& 253 8 k} E 6«e 
14-14.9. $0.80 $0.79 $0.74 $0.78 $0.79 $0.80 $0.76 wees «ees $0.80 $0.76 $0.76 $0.77 $0.7 . $0.70 .... $0.70 $0.70 .... 90.70 90.70 .65 
15-15.9. . 80 .79 .74 .78 .79 .80 = ee iit .80 .76 .76 oat Pe eras ae wees .70 jee 40 . «40 .68 
16-16.9. .80 .79 .74 .78 .79 .80 i, Oe eee .80 .76 .76 Be , eee ae, scale .70 1. ee .70 .70 .70 
17-17.9. 80 a7 a i .81 .80 .7 hcieigt” «de Siete .80 .76 .76 ane . eee > ae .70 > eee .70 .70 .70 
18-18.9. 80 .79 .74 = 84 80 .78 eet. eae .82 .76 .76 Be «§ By re ae cacais .70 ne <saie .70 .70 aes 
19-19.9 82 rs .74 .82 .87 84 81 eat) ites 85 .76 .78 > 6 § ee ee 70 .70 .74 ae .74 Ry 5 | 70 
20-20.9. 85 79 .7 .85 .90 88 84 sie 88 .78 .82 By it § .80 .70 By ary .78 Py 78 
21-21.9. 88 79 .74 .89 .93 93 88 — 91 .80 .85 oat .84 78 .73 .82 See .82 .74 70 
22-22.9. .92 82 .74 .92 .96 98 92 acs 93 .84 .89 .79 .88 78 By .87 eee . 86 .78 72 
23-23.9. .95 86 Pe ef .96 .99 1.02 96 .84 79 96 . 88 93 .82 a 3 78 .80 .92 ere .90 .82 76 
24-24.9. .99 91 .80 1.00 1.02 1.06 99 .88 81 99 91 96 .85 .96 .82 .84 .97 ae awe .94 . 86 79 
25-25.9. 1.03 95 .82 1.03 1.05 1.11 1.03 .93 83 1.02 95 .89 .99 . 86 a. as Seer .98 .90 83 
26-26.9. 1.06 1.00 .85 1.07 1.09 1.16 1.06 .98 86 1.05 .98 -92 1.03 .90 Sh 2 TS 2ccs 28 Sark 
27-27.9. 1.10 1.05 .88 1.11 i: Ze 1.10 1.03 _. 88 1.02 .96 1.06 A .95 1.10 1.10 $0.91 1.06 
28-28.9. 1.14 1.10 oe Beam AUS oc 1.14 1.07 90 1.06 .99 1.10 .99 99 1.18 1.18 .94 1.10 
29-29.9. 1.17 1.15 23 2:38 «618 & as. Bae .93 1.09 1.03 1.14 1.8 1.02 1.20 1.20 .98 1.14 
30-30.9. 1.2 1.19 2 i.22 is ry ae ee Re 95 eaien ‘ £.Of 2.27 26 1.0 1.28 1.2 1.02 1.18 ‘ 
31-31.9. ———_——_—__ Pa ey ae Dead: Doe) ae 1.09 1.29 1.29 1.06 j 
32-32.9 *Ellwood Terrace 2 69 1.27 1.27 1.00 2.84. i.2 1.16 1.13 1.34 1.34 1.09 Kettleman Hills 
33-33.9 Toa. ee ae CI ava 1.32 Kei 1.18 1.2% 1.3 2c 5S Re Beas. suse eee ‘ses 
34-34.9. 2.32 38 1.37 1.22 1.82 1.25 1.20 ios ee eh § 1.23 
35-35.9. 1.35 3:3 1.42 ce. Sax 1.29 cee 3.3 ae 
36-36.9. 1.39 Nn 1.46 1.2 1.33 ad ee 1.31 
37-37.9 1.43 a8 1.51 1.32 1.37 sé 1.28 1.35 
38-38 .9 ~ 1.56 1.36 1.42 <s 1.31 1.39 
39-399. 2 1.61 1.40 mea on 1.35 1.43 
40-40 .9 = 1.66 1.43 oe 1.39 aise 
41-41.9 ste ; ‘anes ee: 1.43 
42-42.9. oa 1.46 
43-43 .9 1.50 
44-44.9. 1.54 
45-45 .9 1.57 
46-46.9. 1.61 
47-47.9 1.65 
48-48 9. 1.68 
*F. o. b. ship. 
tAlso McKittrick, Kern River. Kern Front and Round Mountain $0.70 thru 19.9 gravity; no higher gravity quoted, 
tWilmington prices differ on gravities below 18.9. Prices are: 14-16.9, $0.75; 17-17.9, $0.77; and 18-18.9, $0.79; rest ~f schedule same as Signal Hill. 
a ry 
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Index to Advertisers 





This index is published as a convenience 
to the reader. Every care is taken to 
make it accurate, but National Petro- 
leum News assumes no responsibility for 
errors or omissions. 





Acheson Colloids Corp. ........... 42 
yo ee eee eee iy 
American Fixmeni & Mfg. Co. .. 
American Telephone & Telegraph 


Co: 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


Berry Sons’ Co., James B. ....... 
Blackmer Rotary Pump Co, 
Bowser & ©o.. Ine. BS Be «snc cucce 
Bradford Oil Refining Co. ......... 
Brodie Co., Inc., Ralph N. .. 
Buckeye Iron & Brass Works. 
Butler Manufacturing Co. .. 


i] 


Canheid O8 Co, ......%. Aenea ka, ee 
Champion Spark Plug ERC: 
Champlin Refining Co. ............- 
Chevrolet Motor Division, General 
Motors Sales Corp. .. eed 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. ee 41 
Chiksan Oil Tool Co., Ltd. ....... 
CGtG Geer see Ce GM hoi eeness 
Columbian Steel Tank Co. ......... 
Conewaneo: Hete: CO. ......6s...; 40 
Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co..... 


Davis Welding & Mfg. Co. 

Deep Rock Oil Corp. .. 

du Pont de Nemours & Co., EL. 
Dyestuffs & Chemicals, Ine. ead: 
Dykem Company, The eas 


Eawards & Co., Vimee@nt ........0c. 
Electric Storage Battery Co. ....... 
Erie Meter Systems, Inc, .......... 
Beerey) Gimae CEOS 6s ices ccc cance 
Dene BPRRONUNEE 6 isa. s Wes o ee Kee ewees 


Farrell Mfg. Co... : .Third Cover 
Flexible Metal Hose & Tubing In- 
NEI x clastatc git wuanke-a%s Mie eee BNC 
Or BE AR, bey ceed cee awedewuhe 
ree, ROE GM ok ae ca iwrnce wees 
Proenaur ‘TYQUGr CO. ..<0icc<cawce 


General American sciabarmateaneenain 
Corp. rr ee 
Gena a ea 
General Motors Truck & Coach 
M5 1 as eo arm ica Be Re 
Giant Tire & Rubber CO. .. vce cccccs 
Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co.. .Fourth Cover 
Goodrich Co., B. F. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. ... 3 
Granberg Equipment, Inc. ......... 
2 eo Se ere 
Gulf Oil Corp. 


Hays Mfg. Co. eae ee 

Heekin Can Co. ee eee 4 
Heil Co., The gen . 44 
Humble Oil & Refg. Co. 

Hygienic Products Co. 


Independent Refiners Service Corp. 35 
International Harvester Co. : 
International Metal Hose Co., Inc. 


Kellogg Div. of American Brake 
Shoe & Foundry Co. 
Kemix Laboratories 44 


Leland Electric Co. 
Lion Oil Refining Co. 


McDonald Mfg. Co., A, Y. 1 


Mack Trucks, Inc. 
Master Electric Co. 
Miller Tires 
Morrison Bros, 
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National Pumps Corp. 

Neptune Meter Co. 

New York Lubricating Oil Co. 


Ohio Oil Co. 
Oil Equipment Mfg. Co. 


Paranox 

Paratac 

Patent Chemicals, Inc. 

Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil 
Assoc 6 

Penola, Ine 

Petroleum Marketers Co 

Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 

Pure Oil Co 


ul 


Republic Oil Co 
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Roper Corp., Geo. D. 
Rotary Lift Co. 


Service Station Equip. Co 
Shand & Jurs Co. 

Shell ‘ 

Silvertown Tires 

Sinclair Refg. Co., Inc. 


Smith Meter Co. 7 
Standard Oil Co. of Calif. 
Standard Oil Co. of N. J. ; 5 


Standard Steel Works 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 
Sun Oil Co. 


Technical Chemical Co 13 
Texaco Development Co 
Tokheim Oil Tank Co Second Cover 


Union Metal Mfg. Co. 
U.S. Steel Co. 
Universal Oil Products Co. 31 


Viking Pump Co. 
Wheaton Brass Works, A. W 


Wheeling Corrugating Co. 
Witte Engine Works , 45 


Oil Port in Prairie 

Success of the only seaport in the 
world in the middle of the prairie has 
been due in part to the oil industry, 
according to a recent report of the 
PWA regional administration on the 
Brownsville, Tex., port, now two and a 
half years old. 

The port is 17 miles inland from 
the Gulf of Mexico. A canal, 25 feet 
deep, was dug from the Gulf to 
Brownsville, and a turning basin was 
excavated right out on the prairie. 
The canal now is being deepened to 
29 feet. By the time the port was 
completed several oil companies had 
built tank farms and bulk terminals 
and oil and petroleum products have 
been one of the major items passing 
through the port. 
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Position Wanted 


GREASE MAKER and OIL COMPOUNDER. 
Familiar with all types of greases and oils. 
25 years practical experience. Address 
Box 108. 


Business Opportunity 


WANT TO CONTACT responsible independ- 
ent refiner interested in Southern Michigan, 
Ohio, Kentucky and Eastern Indiana Market. 
Expansion program fifty retail units, each 
with 10,000 to 20,000 gallons storage. Re- 
requirements 500,000 to 800,000 gallons gaso- 
line per month. Motor oil. Woud want 
some financial assistance during construc- 
tion. Investment returnable every eight 
weeks, from mortgages payable upon com- 
pletion of units in groups of five. Mortgages 
amortized other than from sales of mer- 
chandise. More than twenty years experi- 
ence in marketing and finance behind this. 
Address Box No. 109, National Petroleum 
News. 


For Sale 





GASOLINE BUSINESS 
FOR SALE’ 


Wholesale retail gasoline business 
with Major Oil Co. Contract. Sold 
half Million gals. 1938. 3 service Sta- 
tions, large farm business in irrigated 
sugar beet area. Bulk plant, two tank 
trucks 50 mile radius deliveries, Big 
Horn and Little Horn river valleys on 
main Highway, in sight of Custer Bat- 
tlefleld. Retiring reason for selling. 
Hurry, this won’t last long, write or 
wire 


Hardin Oil Co., Hardin, Montana. 











For Sale or Rent 





OIL REFINERY FOR SALE OR RENT 


MODERN BRIGHT STOCK PLANT, in 
excellent condition, located in the 
center of Pennsylvania oil flelds. Com- 
plete, with all latest equipment, incl. 
Sharples super-centrifuges. Ready 
for immediate operation. 


Address Box 106. 











For Sale or Lease 


COMPLETE OIL, grease and gasoline job- 
bing plant. 225,000 gallon storage. Equipped 
for oil blending with grease kettles. Will 
sell or lease. Located Tulsa Okla. Address 
P. O. Box 284, Tulsa, Okla 


Situations Open 


REPUTABLE REFINER of Pennsylvania 
Motor Oils and Lubricants has existing busi- 
ness for salesman to build on in New Eng- 
land and eastern New York state, except 
metropolitan New York. Must show ability 
to sell wholesalers, dealers and fleets. Resi- 
dence preferably in Boston. Salary and 
liberal commission and all traveling ex- 
penses. Give complete facts and picture. 
Box 110 





SALES AND ADVERTISING 
PROMOTION MAN WANTED 


Preferably one who has had experi- 
ence with sales and advertising pro- 
motion in the oil industry, particularly 
through the middle west. He should 
have created sales and advertising 
himself and also spent time in the 
field contacting jobbers, major com- 
pany managers and agents and 
dealers. 

The company inserting this adver- 
tisement is not an oil company but is 
directly allicd with the oil business 
and is a first class, responsible or- 
ganization. 

Please give information as to expe- 
rience and training in order to permit 
—" ent preliminary consideration 
and us avoid unnecessary corre- 
pn No personal interviews 
will be given. 


Address Box 105 
National Petroleum News 





Professional Services 





PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY 
An Exclusive Petroleum Testing 
Laboratory 
Equipped For All Known Tests & 


Research in Petroleum Products 
3953 Shakespeare Ave., Chicago 
Telephone—Spalding 3578 








GEORGE A. BURRELL 
Petroleum and Gas Engineer 
Design Construction Reports 


Suite 2900, 
50 Broadway 
New York City 


1936-42 Fifth Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








ANTI-KNOCK VALUES 
DETERMINATIONS 
The Gray Industrial Laboratories 
Chemists and Engineers 


Specialists on Petroleum Products 
961-976 Frelinghuysen Ave. 
NEWARK, N. J. 

Telephone Bigelow 3-4020 

















“STRICTLY PERSONAL’ 


H. E. Bangert, formerly sales man- 
ager for Roosevelt Oil Co., Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Mich., has been appointed vice- 
president of Midwest Refineries at 
Alma, Mich. 

* x * 

Several changes have been made in 
marketing personnel of Barnsdall Re- 
fining Co. following enlargement of 
its territory to include Colorado, Ne- 
braska, Iowa and a portion of Wyo- 
ming. J. F. Krebs, formerly a sales- 
man at Wichita, Kan. has been made 
special representative. B. B. Cook, 
formerly special representative now is 
assistant manager with headquarters 
in Kansas City. C. E. Hicks has been 
moved up from district salesman at 
Springfield, Mo. to position of special 
representative with headquarters at 
Kansas City. 

+ * * 

A group of Magnolia Petroleum 
Co.’s representatives held a meeting 
in Tulsa last week for that company’s 
dealers in eastern Oklahoma. J. L. 
Green, sales manager for Oklahoma, 
was in charge of the meeting. He was 
assisted by F. S. Dunnaway, advertis- 
ing and sales promotion manager, 
R. L. Anderson, manager of the job- 
bing department, Charles Arnold, agent 
at Oklahoma City, and P. E. Arm- 
strong, Tulsa agent. 

* * * 

R. E. King, general manager of the 
Diamond Oil Co., Racine and Milwau- 
kee, Wis., is now on an extended trip 
through the Orient. 

* * * 

William J. Oliphant, sales repre- 
sentative for Patent Chemicals, Inc., 
Jersey City, N. J., has returned to his 
headquarters after several weeks in 
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Shell Oil Co., Inc., St. Louis 
James Tanham 
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Anderson 
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The Texas Company, 


committee on public 
Reading from left to right in this picture are: J. W. S. Bessonette 
B. Curtice, The Pure Oil Co., Minneapolis, 


kla.; K E 


New York 

American 
J. C. Welliver, Sun Oil Company, Philadelphia, Pa; W 
Oil Co., Inc., 
D. T. Pierce, Consolidated Oil Corp., New York; 


xT ee 
New York; R. L 


Shell 


the Mid-Continent checking on the de 
mand for the new green-colored, leaded 
third grade motor fuel. 

* ok 

Bradley Murray has been transferred 
from the Tulsa office of Danciger Oil 
& Refineries, Inc. to Milwaukee where 
he will be sales representative for the 
company in Wisconsin. He succeeds 
Joe Bussard, who has been made 
northern division manager. 

* * * 

Henry L. Prestholdt, president of the 
Old Colony Gas & Oil Co. of Minneapo- 
lis, and his daughter, Pollyanna, spent 
the Easter vacation motoring in the 
south. Among southern and_ south- 
western cities visited were Hot Springs, 
Ark., Tulsa, Fort Worth, Dallas, San 
Antonio, Tex., and New Orleans. 

* * * 

IF’. E. Hobgood has been named gen- 
eral manager of Consumers Co-op- 
eratives Associated, Amarillo, Tex., re- 
placing O. C. Burgess, resigned. Hob- 
good formerly was manager of the 
Consumers Fuel Assn., Dalhart, Tex. 
Merle A. Young has been named suc- 
cessor to Hobgood at Dalhart. 


* * * 


J. J. Theisen, president of Teisen- 
Clemens Co., jobbers at St. Joseph, 
Mich. returned recently from a tour 
of Europe and northern Africa. 

* * * 

Glen Ames, division manager for 
Phillips Petroleum Co., Tulsa, was 
chairman of the committee in charge 
of plans for the 25th anniversary ban- 
quet of the Tulsa Y.M.C.A., held the 
night of April 17. 

* * * 
New officers elected 


to the API 





relations met at French Lick, In- 


Minn; 


y Institute, New York; Eben Griffiths, Socony-Vac- 
York; Ralph Champlin, Ethyl Gasoline Corp., New York; Ray 
in, Inc., Tulsa, O 


Cook, Standard Oil Co. of New 
f Pp leum Retailers, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Victor H. Scales, American Pe- 
Petroleum Institute, New York; 
A. O'Day, The American Oil 
St. Louis, Mo.; Carl Barker, 


Heaton, Standard Oil Co. (Ken- 


tucky), Louisville, Ky 


Pacific Coast District division of pro- 
duction include, H. C. Pyle, Union Oil 
Co., chairman; R. N. McMasters, Chans- 
lor-Canfield Midway Oil Co. H. C, 
Stone, The Texas Co., and M. W. Mor- 
ris, Standard Oil Co. of California, vice- 
chairmen of the Los Angeles Basin, 
Coastal and San Joaquin Valley dis- 
tricts, respectively. W. G. Corey, Pa- 
cific Gear & Tool Works, was made 
treasurer and D. S. Kilgour, California 
Oil and Gas Ass’n., secretary. The elec- 
tion of officers and advisory committee 
was by membership of the API group 
in Spring Meeting at Los Angeles 


April 11. 
x * * 
Arrived April 7 — Richard Drew 
Lewis, new grandson (the first) of 


Wayne Goble, editor of “Dealer News,” 

weekly publication of the Retail Pe- 

troleum Dealers Ass’n. of California. 
» * * 

W. B. McCluer was elected to the 
board of directors of Kendall Refining 
Co. at a recent meeting. McCluer left 
the staff of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege’s petroleum refining laboratory 
four years ago to join Kendall. 

* * * 


A. J. Fiore, Jr., Madison, Wis., the 
Fiore Coal & Oil Co., and his daugh- 
ter Frances are taking a late winter 
vacation visiting Hollywood and Los 
Angeles. They left Madison April 5 
driving to the West Coast, and ex- 
pect to return in the near future. This 
is the first vacation Fiore has taken 
since he entered the oil marketing 
business in 1923. 


* * * 


Captain A. A. Nichoson, personnel 
manager of The Texas Co., was sched- 
uled to address employes of the Cen- 
tral States Pipeline Company at Salem, 
Ill., April 18, on the topic “Has Indus- 
try Reached the End of the Road?” 

7 * * 


A testimonial dinner honoring Paul 
T. Cherington, believed to be the first 
to give a course on marketing (at 
Harvard’s Graduate School of Business 
Administration in 1909), will be given 
on the 30th anniversary of such a 
course, April 25, at Hotel Ambassador 
here. The dinner is sponsored by the 
American Marketing Assn., New York 
chapter, and the Market Research 
Council. 

* * * 

Dr. Frank H. Surface, director of 
research, Standard Oil Co. of New 
York, is included among many indus- 
trial leaders comprising the committee 
on arrangements. 

* +. * 

Leading southwestern oil men and 
bankers from the north and east will 
gather in Dallas April 20 for a three- 
day golden anniversary celebration for 
Nathan Adams, president of the First 
National Bank in Dallas, who com- 
pletes 50 years of continuous service 
with the bank. 
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Customers are impressed with the 
efficient performance and snappy 
appearance of modern Alemite 
Equipment. “They come back for 
more—tell their friends.” 
7 

Clean— fast—accurate—the 1939 
Alemiters do a better job with 
lower air consumption, build busi- 
ness for all departments. 


LARGEST 


MANUFACTURER OF 





* 


CHICAGO DEALER SAYS CUSTOMERS COME BACK 
... TELL THEIR FRIENDS! | 


D Taffink, service attendant at 
Piper’s Super Service Station, 
7130 North Western Avenue, Chi- 
cago, is mighty proud of the new 
Aiemiter 194 shown in these pho- 
tographs. He says, “As far as I'm 
concerned, Alemite Equipment tow- 
ers above them all in ability to take 
it—in performance—in looks, 
“When a customer likes the looks 
of your equipment and is satisfied 
with the way it operates, you can 
figure he'll come back for more 
and what's more, he'll send his 
friends in. We're in business for the 





long pull, so that's why we took on 
Alemite Equipment.” 

Morey Fligelman, service man- 
ager of Piper’s, is only one of 
thousands who realize that mod- 
ern Alemite Lubrication Equip- 
ment helps build business for 
every department. The complete 
new Alemite line includes a set-up 


for every size of business. Its efficient 


performance permits a better 
lubrication job with lower air 
consumption. Phone, 
write for details! 

*Slightly higher west of the Rockies 


wire, or 


ALEMITE 


J}. S. PAT. OFF 


A Division of Stewart-Warner Corporation 
1856 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 
Stewart-Warner-Alemite Corporation of Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ont. 
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W. G. Franke 


W. G. Franke, sales manager of the American Mexican Petroleum 
Corp., is president this year of the Chicago Oil Men’s Club. One of 
the oldest and largest organizations of its kind, the club is noted for its 
hospitality and social functions at its well-equipped quarters in the 
Petroleum Building on Chicago’s famous Michigan Avenue. 


Franke has spent his entire business life in the oil industry. Grad- 
uating from Chicago’s Senn High School in 1920, he went to work with 
James B. Berry Sons Co., and then to the Berry Asphalt Co. where he 


was secretary in 1934 and 1935. He joined the American Mexican 
Petroleum Corp. in 1935. 


His hobbies are golf and his two daughters, three and six years 


old. 
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